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PREFACE 

DID Fashion require a dedication, in the appro" 
priate manner of Mr. Spectator, to whom should 
: be made but to that "eminent historian" who 
t> confidently proclaimed the enduring reputation of 
those little diurnal essays " 1 It would be a tender 
pleasure to feel that it might be agreeable to him 
lo hear that they are "still extant," and tliat these 
diversions and characters" have, to tiis eteroal praise 
as an ingenious critic, long survived the reign of 
OuecQ Anne the First" He might pardon a sentence 
ol prophecy,— prompted by his own excellent example, 
ibat his critical wisdom in this matter will be as 
greatly honoured in tlie more learned reign of Queen 
Anne the Third. But dedications are departed with 
OU Style, and it is a vanity to say that Addison, in 
masquerade as this " imaginary historian," has rightly 
anticipated the verdict of posterity. It may be more 
to the purpose to state, as would have been done in 
die dedication, the claims of this new edition upon 
Mr. Spectator's later friends and "constant readers." 

The main intention of these volumes is to preserve 
Ifae original freshness of the text, to reject, in the 
of old Thomas Sprat, "all amplifications, digress 
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sions, and swellings of style/' and to "return back 
the primitive purity and shortness." If some of 
classics have become corrupt in the careless hurry 
supply an eager public, the Spectator has suffered, 
a more leisurely way, from the attentions of a ni 
of editorial adepts, painfully solicitous of its reputatioa 
elegance. Even as early as 1764 " innumerable cot 
tions " had crept in, to the sorrow of the editor of 
ReUques of Ancient Poetry, The laudable attempt 
reformation which he made in his edition was 
ever soon forgotten; and it was left to the Bissets 
the Chalmerses, and the cheap retailers of their texts, 
only to undo his labours, but to set a detestable £asf 
of flamboyant emendation. In this plight the Spectai 
remained till 1868, when Mr, Henry Morley brought 
tiis one^olumc edition, " reproducing the original I 
both as first issued, and as corrected by its aufboi 
For many years it has remiained the popular, perhaf 
the only accessible, complete edition; and, if it has 
somewhat failed of its purpose in its tangle of square 
brackets, tf the annotations are capricious, and some' 
times erroneous, it has, notwithstanding, well deserved 
the gratitude of students of English letters,— a gratitude 
which would have had ampler expression had the format 
and type been less a matter of vexation. 

The Spectator was published daily, in single sheets 
of foolscap folio, printed in double columns on both sides- 
The first number appeared on 1st March 1711, and the last 
on 6th December 1712. The sheets were afterwards 
republished in monthly parts, and in November I7II, a 
revised edition in octavo volumes was announced, Two 
volumes 
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:ms, "well bound and gilt, two guineas," were issued 
the subecribers on 6th January 1712, by "S. Buckley, 
the Dolphin in Little 'Britain, and J. Tonson, at 
lakespearVHcad, over.'against Catherine'street in the 
The third and fourth appeared sometime in 
i|)ril of that year ; and the fifth, sixth, and seventh early 
1 1713. These seven volumes constitute the Second or 
raf Collected edition, and with an eighth, edited by 
kddisoQ in I71S, from the supplementary papers which 
: had published from ISth June to 20th December 
7M. supply the text of the present edition. It appeared 
referable lo print from this edition rather than from 
t original sheets, which have many shortcomings in 
Fie and typography, inevitable in the circumstances 
[ their publication. It would have been necessary to 
srate the many errata indicated in the columns of 
! early issue, with the result that we should have 
i oeilher the Spectator of the " tea^equipage " nor the 
■rcfuUy revised library edition. For purely literary 
tonsideratloas, the later text is interesting as being the 
1 form in which the writers desired to leave their 
Historically, too, il is of first importance, for in 
i and its immediate reprints, rather than in the stray 
I of the earlier issue, the contemporaries of Steele 
I Addison found their amusement and sought their 

• of style. 
It is lo be hoped that the reproduction of the antique 
: of tlie original in regard to spelling, punctua' 
BO. italics, and capital letters will not be condemned 
t antiquarian pedantry. A slight perusal must coo.' 
Kc the reader that these are not to be excused as 
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the caprice of the printer or the lazy faocy of the C 
rectors. Though Swift satirically reminds us that 

"Vhen Letters are in vulgar Shapes, 
'Tis len lo one the Wit escape* | 
But, when in Capitals exprest. 
The dullest Header smoaks the JesL" 

we may quite seriously accept the capitals and commat I 
of the original, and even hope to learn &vm the old- I 
fashioaed emphasis and pause not a little of the df I 
velopment of English prose technique. The punctual 
tion is rhetorical rather than logical, and should not, \ 
any more than should the bygone guise of a few 
words, mar the simple enjoyment of the most modem 
reader. Printers' errors are, of course, not repro/ ' 
ducedi and a few slight alterations have been made 
to avoid misunderstanding. The most serious inter'' 
ference is in the case of such plurals as Opera's, and 
such possessives as Peoples, which have been changed 
to Operas and People's, forms which the punctilious 
critic may know are to be foimd in the company of 
their antique sisters. The Latin and Greek mottoes and 
quotations have been revised. Many of them seem to 
have been written down, like Steele's story of Mr. Inklci 
'as they dwelt upon the memory,' though not always 
with the same literary pleasure to the reader. Verbal 
errors and impossible verses in the quotations in the 
text have been corrected i but the mere fashion of con/ 
temporary scholarship has been preserved, for it would 
have been an historical impropriety to supplant the 
worthy Tonson by the more learned Teubner. Tfie 
extracts 
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lets from English writers have beea left untouched 
memorial ingenuity shown in these is often loo 
iteresting to be lost; and sometimes the passages 
were intentionaUy misquoted. The reader will find 
the chief deviations from the original texts indicated 
in the Notes. Verses, such as Pope's Messiah or 
Addison's 'Pieces of Divine Poetry.' which were printed 
for the first time in the Spectator, are given in the 
ordinary type of the Papers i but the quoted passages 
have been set up in type of a smaller size. The 
luimorous ' AdvenisementB ' which reappeared in the 
Collected Edition will be found in their places in these 
volumes. Some of the original advertisements, is small 
type of the kind which Mr. Bickersiaff commended for 
"giving the reader something like the satisfaction of 
prying into a secrel," arc referred to in the Notes, when 
they seem to illustrate the text of the Papers. The 
page of this edition is smaller, but it contains a larger 
portion of the letterpress, 

Vhen Eustace Budgell wrote tiis preface to the 
Characters of Theophrastus, he chid La Bruy^ for 
" hinting at so many Grecian customs," which obliged the 
reader to peruse explanations which were longer than 
the sentences in the text. I would fain impute to that 
author and bis greater associates in the Spectator a like 
of consideration towards a modem editor and 
rn readers. It is an increasingly dif&cult task to 
how much requires to be explained, and to do it 
the narrowest limit t hope I shall not be found 
of those absurdities and superfluities which Addison, 
of the Spectators, satirises as a common vice 
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V edition of a Classick Author/' 
claim tbat I have avoided excess in the seductive i 
of vafious Readings, and that I have made the few a 
of "different senses" and "new elegances" in res 
obedience to Mr. Spectator's editorial canon. In 
notes proper I have endeavoured, when possiUefJ 
explain matters by the aid of contemporary i 
Of these the Taller stands first in importa: 
merely because it came as a kind of ; 
Spectator, but because it was the direct model i 
literary plan and details of the later joumaL It 4 
alfeady introduced, in almost identical form, to ' 
public which welcomed the Spectator, the notion ' 
the Club, the types of the coterie, their policy ■ 
reformation of manners, their polite altenlion to ^ 
&ir sex, their critical hobbies, their concern aboU 
Italian Operas and the rudeness of Starers, and 
hundred other matters, even to the detail of the rura 
Andromache who could lake a gate in good style, 
of the Upholsterer who had gossip of the lodiai 
Kings. This close relationship is indeed a serioi 
temptation to editorial excess, for there is hardt] 
a page of the earlier publication which does not a&ori 
some illustration of a passage in the later. Furthtf 
aid has been derived from the writings of Steele) 
Addison, Budgell, and others directly connected wid 
the Spectator. The works of Dryden, Sfiadwell, Swift 
and Pope have often given point to the commentary 
and certain books which were popular at the time of 
were likely to be known to the writers,— such 
Meaagiana, the Characters of La Bruyb'e, and t 
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ESions of the French critics, — have yielded ooi a Uttlc 
iforaoatioa on matters which could not be explained 
the light of nature. To these contemporary 
together with the inratuable prints by Hogarth< 
I be added the Eamiliar collections of Nichols, the 
Bssays of Nathan Drake, and the theatrical histories of 
Downes, Baker, and especially Genest. The older 
editions of the Spectator have been examined 
with some profit, though not without a Szed suspicion 
of tiieir authority. I gladly express my Indebtedness for 
many suggestions to Mr. Henry Morley's edition, and 
to Mr. Austin Dobson's Selections from Steele and 
hk other well-known volumes. Of the value of Mr. 
Dobioa's contributions to the literature of the Spectator 
ud Its time it would indeed be superfluous, if not 
byertinenl, to speak. In all critical symposia on the 
ith Century, we naturally pay " a particular 
to the Discourse of this Gentleman"; and, 
rn part, I may say, as Mr. Spectator did of 
worthy friend, that it is a particular pleasure that 
he has "undertaken the cause" of the present edition 
befare a critical "Body of Friends." If I am confident 
that his collaboration will make them kindly disposed 
at the outset, I am as confident that none will attach 
any responsibility to him for the editorial shortcomings 
which closer perusal may reveal 

The Biographical Index ia the eighth volume coatains 
a brief account of all contemporary persons mentioned 
Ihe Spectator. Those whose names were historical 
Addison's readers, and such of his time as are 
biatorical lo us, are entered for the sake of completeness, 
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but are not described. It would serve small putpose t 
sketch Looginus, or Drydeo, of even Addison, ii 
epitome I but it may be useful to pul on record such 
minor worthies as Kidney of the St James's, Powell the 
puppet showman, and even Sir Richard Blackmore. The 
Subject Index, the latest of a long series since 1712, hai 
been specially prepared for this edition Only the j 
references are given, as the addition of a brief descrip> 
lion to each number would seriously increase the I 
of the last volume. 

The text is printed from the copy in the Library 
of the University of Edinburgh. The sixth volume 
which is missing, is supplied irom the copy in 
British Museum. The volumes have been collated with 
the complete and well.preservcd set of the original 
sheets in the Advocates' Library, some of which once 
graced the tables of Sam's Coffeehouse in LudgatC 
Street That the British Museum does not posseu 
a perfect edition of the Spectator, either in sheet, 
in volume, before 1744, may be taken as an indication 
of the scarcity of the earlier editions. It is also 
striking proof of the immense popularity of the work^ 
for there is nothing so fell as the thumb of popular 
affection. Whether to pray for such a fate for these 
volumes, or to hope against it, is a bscioating dilemma 
which may be respectfully left to those who "give 
~thcir days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 

G, GREGORY SMITH. 
igust 1897. 




^NG the items of iofeUigeace in that 
rivalled newsletter which Swift was in the 
Ml of scribbling off periodically to Mrs Diagiey 
k/ Mrs Jofinson at Dublin, there are frequent re' 
naees to the Spectator and its predecessor, the 
Mfcr. When Swift began bis Journal in September 
tOi the Tatler had already reached its two hundred 
ti aineteentb number, and must have been well" 
town to his correspondents, since be speaks of 

maeh as folks might speak of any paper that 
tryhodj is sure to see. Have they "smaakt" 
't letter (an admirable effort, by the way) about the 
m^tioos of style/ It la greatly liked i and he 
mself thinks it "a pure one," Next he is at work 
I 9 "poetical Descriptioa of a Shower in London,"* 
}ikb be has flaisbed — "all but the beginning." 
"by does "Madam Stell" persist that he wrote 
ibirer ? "—be asks later. Elsewhere is a reference 

bis share in Addison's Adventures of a Shillin^t 
e original hint for which its author admits was 
rea to bim by a friend with "an ineitiaustible 
tad of Discourse." Then again Swift has drawn up, 
fwi tb Rowe and Prior, a protest against the sub- 
f the words "Great Britain" for "England," 
• Tatler, No. 236. t T«tl«r, No. 249. a 
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a proposal which, even la the present year of gra 
is still under debate* A page or two farther < 
the long'pendiag misunderstanding with Steele 
reached an acute stage, and the record bears i 
to it. The Tatlers have fallen off/ he nen 
either Addison or Steele / he has sent them aa^ 
bints. After this final announcement (more • 
even (ban St, John's Stamp Act!), one is prepared ft 
hear of the collapse of the paper. Oddly enough 
itAxa collapse, in the very next entry. "Steele^ IsB 
Tatler came out (cday." "It was time, for he grei 
cruel dull and dry," But Swift's love of letters i 
greater than his irritation against bis alienate 
friends, and two months after, be is writing eatb» 
aiastically of Steele's fresh venture. "Have you see 
the Spectator yet, a paper that comes out every day 
'Tis written by Mr Steele, who seems to have gatbere 
new life, and have a new fund of witi it is in tt 
same nature as his Tatlers, and they have all i 
them had something pretty," The praise was oi 
undeserved. By March 16, when the above vn 
written, the Spectator had been in vigorous existent 
for a fortnight. The short'faced sage was alreaa 
taking the measure of mankind f and if Sir Roger t 
Coverley had been but broadly outlined, the " Viele 
of Public Credit " had been penned, the story of Ink 

' "la Scolkad JS,0O0 signatures havt btca put to a mttaet 
jsklng thai 'Great Britain' and 'British' should bt subttllul 
far ' Englaod ' ead ' English ' la Stale dtxainents aad 
rekreacet to atlloaal inalilulloas like the Army" (St |t 
a-axtttt. Juae 3. 1897). 
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Yarico laid, and Swift himself— tbougb Mrs Pra- 
Udngtoo says he "had not laugh'd above twice" 
bis lile^tnigbl reasonably have relaxed a little 
tf the busnoura of Nieoliai and the Lion. The 
etilOT/ ia short, had become not merely aa indis' 
ttable "Part of the Tea Equipage" {as claimed in 
teath iaaue), but a necessary of intellectual life. 
c mart young Templars {ia their gorgeous dress' 
)gfgowna and strawberry sashes) were already 
ying out for it at Serle's and the Grecian i it was 
trmancatly en lechire at Will's and the St James's 
hffec'bousei solemn quidnuncs and deliberate club- 
(like Mr Nisby of the Citizca's Joornal) were 
to take it for the text of their daily dis' 
iriationti while Mrs Betty carried it up at aoon 
Ub Clarioda's chocolate, between the newest patterno 
Mr Lutestring the mercer and the latest missive 
MB Mr Frotb. 

The farewell number of the Tatlcr appeared on 1 
e 2nd of January, 1711 / the first number of the ^^ 
lor on the tst of March following. In appear' Spert( 
the two papers were not dissimilar. Both were 
tigle folio leaves in double column i both--at all 
M when the Taller was nearing its end — coan 
d of a single essay, headed by a Latin quotatiaa, 
followed by advertisements. Each was equally 
> to the charge, which had been made by an 
tfared correspondent, of being offered to the world 
"Tobacco Paper" in "Scurvy Letter." Tlie only 
}terUI difference was that the Taller was published 
times a weeki and the Spectator was pubh'sbed 
dally 
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The daily — a differeace scarcely eaougb ia Itself, one wouM I 

gj^j" suppose, to justify a fresli departure. But why the | 
Bpeclaior, Tatlcf was prematurely concluded at the two hundred 
aad seveotyfirst aumber, and the Spectator substituted 
for it, remains a problem the solution of which is 
still to seek. Steele's story is, that he had become T 
iadividually identified with "Mr Bickerstaff," aad that i 
his own fallible persoaality was powerless to give ^ 
authority to his office of Censor. "I shall not carry 
my Humility so far as to call my self a vicious Matk 
but at the same Time must confess, my Life is at 
best but pardonable I And with no greater Character 
than this, a Man would make but an indifferent 
Progress tn attacking prevailing aad fashionable Vices, 
which Mr Bickerstaff has done with a Freedom ■ of 
Spirit that -would have lost both its Beauty and 
Efficacy, had it been pretended to by Mr Steele." 
Upon the face of thetn these are sufficient reasons, 
and they would have sufficed had it not been for the 
fact that the Tatler was almost immediately succeeded 
by another paper which^as Swift says truly — was 
"in the same nature." But it has also been suggested 
that there were other reasons at which Steele himself, 
in his valedictory words, hints vaguely, " What I 
find is the least excusable Part of all this Work," — be 
tells us, — "is, that I have in some Places In it touched] 
upon Matters which concern both the Church ai 
State." This obiter dictum opens too long and tntrit 
an enquiry to be here pursued in detail. Brit 
stated, it would seem that certain utterances of 
Bickerstaff {not of necessity from Steele's pen) 
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otteoded Hartey, who had come into power wbile The 
%be Tatlcr was ia progress, and that with those J^ 
utterances its cessation was ia some way connected. Spectat* 
A certain amount of colour is given to this con' 
teatioa ia a tract by John Gay which expressly 
says that the Tatlcr was laid down as a sort of subf 
mission to, and composition with, the Goverameat 
for some past offences. But here again it is to be 
observed that the Spectator, though, at the outset, pro* 
fusing neutrality between Whigs and Tories, neither 
observed aor engaged to observe a total abstinence 
from politics, so that, after ail, caprice, or the weariness 
of the work wliich Swift alleges, may have played a 
foremost part in those " Thousand nameless Things " 
which made it irksome to Steele to continue to per' 
senate Mr Isaac Btckerstaff. One circumstance, bow 
ever, is beyond all question. Whether Defoe's Seriew 
er the Athenian Mercury or the London Gazette bad 
XDOBt to do with the establishment of the Tatler maybe 
debatable / but there can be no doubt that the Spectator 
MS the legitimate successor of the Taller. The Tatler is 
the Spectator in the making: and the Spectator is the 
developed and perfected Tatler, which, beginning with 
tittle save the Ouicquid ag;unl Homines of its motto, 
gradually grew more ethical and less topical, restrict' 
Jag itself at last almost exclusively to those separate 
emays on single subjects which we are still wont to 
associate with the name of the Spectator. 

But if it can be proved that we owe the Spectator Steele 
to the Tatler. it is equally demonstrable that we owe Xddiaoi 
Addison to Steele, When that quondam trooper, 
" Christian 
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Steele " Cbristiao Hero," and stagctnoraUst, Oueeo Anae't 
Addison. Gazetteer, casting about for sometbing to supplement 
aa incoaie wbicb bad always coaststed largely ol 
expectations, bit upon tbe project of a paper whicb 
sbould combine tbe latest Foreign latelligeace with 
tbe newest Gossip of tbe Town, Addison was Secretary 
to tbe Lord'Lieutenant of Ireland. At this date, bis 
contributions to literature consisted practically of aa 
Opera of Rosamond wbicb had failed, of a volume of 
travels on the Continent wbicb might have been written 
at borne {like Du Halde's China), and of the Campaign, 
a long ' incubated * "Gazette in Rbyme" concerning 
the Battle of Blenheim, wbicb included a fortunate 
simile about an angel in a whirlwind. With Steele's 
literary venture came Addison's literary opportunity. 
When, in tbe new periodical whicb bis old school" 
fellow's inventive spirit had started, be recognised a 
remark of bis own, be sent hlnj a contribution f and 
although it was some time before he began to write 
regularly, it was clear from tbe first that he had found a 
favourable vehicle for his unique and hitherto latent gifts 
of humorous observation. Steele's own quaUScations 
were, of course, by no means contemptible. He was 
a sympathetic critic t be bad the true journalist^ 
faculty of taking fire readily/ bis knowledge of tbe 
contemporary theatre was not only exceptional but 
experimental/ and be bad the keenest eye for the 
ridiculous, tbe kindest heart for sorrow and distress. 



' "Next Week will be Published the long expected Poem, by 
Joieph Addlsoa, Esq. i called The dmp^ga tad toU by Jl& 
_/«£.* TauMon " [The Diverting pMt, Dec. 2>9, 1704). 

But 
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Acre is little doubt that in the finelyfwrougbt La Steele 
Fuyerc'lifce sisetches of Tom Folio, Ned Softly, and 
Political Upholsterer, ia the Rabelaisian Frozen 
'oices and the delightful AdveDtwres of a Shilliog, 
iddisoa attained a level higher than anything at 
'hicb iaa friend bad aimed. Reacting upon Steele's 
m efforts, these papers stimulated bim to new 
obitions, and gave to the latter half of the Taller, 
be himself admitted, an elegance, a purity, and 
correctness which had been no initial part of his 
astHyconceived and burriedlyexecuted scheme. "I 
d" — he said, in words which have become his' 
sal — "like a distressed Prince who calls in a 
'erful Neighbour to his Aid/ I was undone by my 
ioxHiary/ when I had once called him in, 1 could 
•t subsist without Dependance on him," And what' 
er may be the secret history of the cessation of the 
'•tier, incapacity to carry it on can hardly be urged 
an explanation. For, when it came to an end, not 
"y bad its original projector raised his own standard, 
' during the course of his enterprise, he bad 
the services of an anonymous assistant 
those equipment In the way of delicate irony and 
'bimalcal fancy has never yet been surpassed. 
Under these auspices then, the Spectator made its The 
■St appearance on the 1st of March, 1711. Of the ^" 
xtunstances which preceded that appearance 
itbiog definite has been recorded. Some outline, 
me scheme of campaign, should — one would thinlc— 
\ve been determined upon before publication, but 
e inhrmation which has came down to us teads 
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rather the other way, Ttckell, who afterwards edtl^ 
Addison's works with a strong bias in bia dee 
patron's favour, says, ia apologising for includm 
one of Steele's papers among Addison's, that 
Plan of the Spectator, as far as regards the feigt 
Person of the Author, and of the severa! charact^ 
that compose bis Club, was projected in concert ^ 
Sk Richard Steele."— a statement which some /ad 
critics have most unaccountably interpreted to mej 
that the honours belong exclusively to Addison, 
almost ia bis next sentence Tickell goes on — ' 
for the distinct Papers, they were never or seldM 
shewn to each other, by their respective Authors,"— i 
which is hardly ia favour of any elaborate 
gramme or associated action. Indeed, apart from a 
certain rough agreement as to the first two aumbers, 
or "Prefatory Discourses," there seems to bare been 
ao sucb elaborate programme, and any assertion to 
the contrary prompts the suspicion that the Spectator 
notwithstanding the famous "nocturna versate manu, 
versate diuma" of Johnson, is more talked about than 
read. In Number 1, which is undeniably by Addisoa, 
he sketched lightly and with his own ialmitable touch, 
that taciturn " Looker'on," whose " Sbeef'full ol 
Thoughts" was to appear every morning, Sundays 
excepted. Following this, in Number 2, which is as 
unmistakably Steele's, was dashed off the little group 
of " select Friends," who were to make up the Spectator 
Club, headed by the kit.vat of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
The other five members were a Templar, a Clergy^ 
man, a Soldier {Captain Sentry), a Merchant {Sir 
Andrew 
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Aadrew Freeport), aod Will. Honeycomb, an elderly T 
Sne geatletaaa and Mao of Pleasure. A Committee 
trotn Ibis body was to sit nightly in order to inspect 
"all such Papers as may contribute to the Advaact* 
meat ol the Publidt Weal." Some of Addisoa't 
advocates have attempted to transfer the credit of tbb 
eecoad number from Steele to Addison by suggesting 
that the characters were "touched" by the Isttet. 
But even if the style did not exhibit all the iadicatlaan 
of that hasty genius which contrived the " Trumpet 
CJub " in the Tatler, the paper is disfigured by a piece 
of careless bad taste which makes it more than prob- 
able that Addison never saw it until it was published. 
The passage concerning beggars and gipsies in the 
description of Sir Roger, is one which Steele's rapid 
pen may conceivably have thrown off in a hurryi 
but it is also ooe to which Addison— supposing him 
at this stage to have bad the slightest mental idea 
of the character whose last hours be was afterwards 
to describe with such effective simplicity — could hardly 
have given his imprunatur. It is aa outrage far less 
aausable than the historical lapse committed by 
Tickell, when, in No. 410, he allowed the Knight for 
a moment to mistake a woman of the town for a 
* Woman of Honour,"^a mistake, after all, no worse 
than that later, and more memorable misadventure, 
where an entire family circle were deceived in the 
identity of my Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina 
Viielmina Amelia Skeggs. 

The truth would appear to be, that the character Sir Fogc 
e/ the Worcestershire baronet, so happily developed ^^^ 
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■ to the sequel under the peas of the two Mends, was, 
at the outset, rather aa acddeot of inveatioa than the 
first stage hi a preconceived creation i and tnaay 
aumbers succeeded to Steele's description of the Club 
before Sir Roger de Coverley was again seriously 
presented to the reader. He is indeed mentioned 
incidentally three or four times in subsequent Specta/ 
tots, but it is not until No. 106 that he really begins 
to assume the importance which has made him a 
personage in English Literature. In accordance with 
a bint casually dropped ia No. 46, Addison in No. 106 
gives an account of the Coverley household with its 
old/fasbioned ways, which include an old chaplain 
who understands "a little of Back'Gammon,"* and 
reads the sermons of Tillotson and Barrow from bis 
pulpit. Steele came after with another paper, on the 
Coverley servants/ and Addison followed that by the 
master'piece of Will. Wimble, the poor gentleman aad 
younger brother, who is almost as well kaowa ia 
letters as the Knight himself. In the next of the 
series, Steele, with a band scarcely less skilful than 
that of bis colleague, describes the family picture 
gallery I and certainly nothing in Addison is happier 
than its closing touch about the ancestor who "narrow 
escaped being killed ia tbc dril Wars " by be 
"sent out of the Field upon a private Message, 
Day before the Battel of WofceatCf." Three papt 

* Swlh appareatty thought this aecompUsbnitnt a t 
non ia a chaplain, " Caa the parsoa of the parish play at b, 
gaaitnoDF"—bc askf Lady Ovetatberry, w&ea he It 
(0 riail her at Ameslyury. 
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oa, Addison depicts a country Sundaff and 
PSteele responds with an account of Sir Roger and the q^jJ^ 
perverse beautiful Widow " of the introductory sketch. 
Tbea ive have Sir Roger harc'hunting i Sir Roger on 
bis way to the County Assizes delivering the time- 
honoured judgment that "much might be said on 
both Sides"/ and Sir Roger interviewing the Gipsies, 
After tins, very little is heard of the Kaight until be 
eotnes to London, and goes {by this time always with 
Addison) to Vestmiaster Abbey, to DruryLane Play 
house {to see Nance Oldfield as Andromache in the 
Distrest Mother of Mr Phillips), and to the Spring' 
Garden at Vauxball, The last record of httn — for we 
may neglect the ambiguous tavernfinddent referred to 
ia the previous paragraph — is the admirable letter, 
agaio by Addison, in which Mr Biscuit, the butler, 
describes bis master's last illness and death. It has been 
sometimes asserted that Addison, after the fashion of 
Cervantes, killed bis hero to prevent greater liberties 
being taken with bim i but the interval between the 
Tiekell escapade and the butler's despatch is too wide 
to establish any definite connection between the re' 
spective occurrences, and, moreover, the Club itself 
was obviously being wound up. Of its remaiaing 
tuetnbers tbe authors never made any material use. 
In the allotment of tbe characters, it is but reason' 
able to suppose that Addison {in addition to Sir 
Soger) would have devoted himself to the Templar 
»ad Will. Honeycomb, while the Soldier, tbe Merchant, 
and the Clergyman would fall to tbe share of Steele. 
Zb practice, however, nolbiag so definite ever came to 

pass 
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Bir Roger pass. After Steele's first sketch in No. 2, the Ctergy 
cfufa, * tnaa only ooce reappears, while the Templar is 
little but a name. Sir Andrew Freeport delivers 
himself occasionally upon matters of trade, and 
Captain Sentry occupies a couple of papers. As for 
the gallant Will Honeycomb, though be can scarcely 
be styled a personnage muet, bis chief contribution to 
the interest of the fable is the marriage to a country 
girl (in a grogram gowa) with which he quits both 
the Town and the stage. Whether these portraits 
had actual originals is doubtful. Tlckell, who should 
have been well informed, regarded the whole of the 
characters as "feigned"/ and Steele, in No. 262, 
expressly disclaims the delineation of his contemf 
poraries. The reader, he says, would think the 
better of him, if he knew the pains he was at in 
qualifying what be wrote after such a manner, that 
nothing might be interpreted as aimed at private 
persons. But bis disclaimer has been as futile as 
the disclaimers of Hogarth and fielding/ and, as usual, 
Sir Roger and Will. Wimble, Captain Sentry and the 
Wido-w, have not been allowed to lack for models. 
Concerning these exercises in "tbougbt'reading" 
sufficient information will be found in the notes to 
the present volume. 

The Coverley sequence and the proceedings of the 
Club must not, however, be supposed to constitute the 
sole theme of the Spectator, or even to present its 
chief feature of interest. Something more than the 
fitful apparition of a few figures whose si 
and doings scarcely occupy fifty papers out o 
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hootired aod liftyGvc must clearly have been required Othi 

allure aad retain the interest at subscribers whose 
CDthusiasm survived an increased price and a pro* 
bibitive Stamp Tax,* A t this time of day, it is probable 
that the graver and more critical papers of Addiaoa, 
aod the edifying layserman which represents the 
" Christian Hero " side ia Steele would not find a very 
attentive audience. But it must be remembered that, 
when they were first penned, it was a new thing to 
discover poetry ia Chevy Chase and the ChUdrea ta 
Ow Wood, or to include, in pages professedly occupied 
by social sketches and sub'humorous satire, disquisif 
tioos upon Death, Benevolence, Ambition, and Solitude, 
Under Anna Augusta, Steele's moral essays and 
Addison's criticisms enjoyed and deserved a vogue 
wiucb new methods of analysis and other fasbioas of 
exhortation have long made impossible f and in the 
old Beauties, they occupy a far larger place than the 
studies of contemporary manners and the sketches of 
individual types which to us now form the main 
attraction of the Spectator. Of these sketches and 
9tadiee there are enough and to spare. Neither 
Addison nor Steele, it is true, ever excelled the "first 
sprightly runnings " of the Taller, and it may be 
doubled if either afterwards produced anything that 
realty rivals Mr Bickerstaffs " Visit to a Friend " or (in 
its kind) the perennial " Ned Softly" of the earlier paper. 
On the other hand, the "Meditations In Westminster 

* The actual circulation of the Spectator i» soairwhal obscure. 
I Fresb esiligbteanieat on ibis bead will ao deubt be aupplied in 
I ibe cxbauMtlvcIyaoaotaled libraryeditioa upon whkb Mr George 
I. ASlkta ii undentood to be engaged. 

Abbey," 
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ther Abbey," the "Vision of Mirzab," the "Everiastix 
^^' Qub," the admirable "Citizea's" aad "Fine Ladj 
Jouraals," and the various papers on Head'-dresii 
Hoods, Patches, Fans aad a hundred other thetn 
belong to Addisoa and the Spectator, while Steele, I 
the same pages, has many essays which reach i 
level of his excellent "Death of Estcourt," his "Ram 
from Richmond to London," his " Stage Coach Joume^ 
and his "Story of Brunetta and Phillis." Nothing can^ 
give a better notion of the sustained fertility of the two I 
friends than the statement that, out of the above' 
mentioned total of five hundred and fiftytive numbers, 
more than five hundred were written by Steele and 
the still nameless " Auxiliary,"* to whom, at the close, 
be again, over his own signature, pays grateful tribute. 
" I am indeed much more proud of his long continued 
Friendship, than I should be of the Fame of being 
thought the Author of any Writings which be himself 
is capable of producing. I remember when I finished 
the Tender Husband, / fold him there was nothing I 
so ardently wished, as that we might some time or 
other publish a Work written by us bath, which should 
bear the name of the Monument, in Memory of our 
Friendship" 

Unq But if Addison's assistance as an anonymous con* 
^*'* fributor to his Mend's enterprise had its advantages, 
it must be confessed that— as far as that friend is 

' Coacemiag (he other contributors, Pope, Eustace , 
(who is respeasible for Sir Foger ia the Hunting Field), Joh 
Hughes and the rest, the reader is referred to the m 
end of these volumes. 
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Kerned — it also bad its drawbaclcs. Although at Addt« 

tt the result was to identify Steele with the entire agaia, 

rk much more comprehensively than the csrcum' 

oees warranted {the old folio titles of the Spectator, 

(act, attribute the whole of the papers to him)* upon 

|e other hand be occasionally became personally 

\sible for utterances not bis own, which had 

inn grave offence. So that if, in Swift's words, " he 

aurisb'd by imputed Wit," he also suffered by imputed 

"Many of the Writings now published as his 

Addison's]," he says in his letter to Congreve, "I have 

a very patiently traduced and calumniated fori as 

7 were pleasantries and oblique Strokes upon certain 

the wittiest men of the Age," When, in TickelVs 

on of 1721, Addison's contributions to the Tatler 

; definitely identified, and their extent and import 

wougbly apprehended, people began — perhaps 

turally at first — to transfer a disproportionate 

lount of the credit to Addison, and to assign a much 

rer place to Steele, who was sometimes spoken of 

if be were no more than a merely colourless 

ediocrity, to whose good fortune it had fallen to 

ttn a genius. Tliis reaction, in spite of the protests 

such critics as Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, 

ty be said to have culminated in Macaulay's 

illiant Edioburgh article of 1843 on Miss Aikin's 

l^ddison." Here Steele is systematically depressed 

• Oae of tbesc, aow before us, tuaa — " A Compleal Sett of the 
CTATOBS. By Richard Steele. Esqi Loadoai Printed for 5. 
(Uey tad J. Tomoo. and sold by A. Baldwia near the Oxford' 
t ia VarwiclcLaae, MDCCXm." 
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- exalf bis friend, whose worst essay^in (he gi 

'■ critical special pleader's opinion — was as good 

■the best essay of any of bis coadjutors. Twe 
years after, in March, 1355, Mr John Forster valiai 
took up the cudgels lor Steele ta the Ouarte 
aad from this date Steele's character may be said 
have been gradually rehabilitated. That Addii 
was the major contributor to the Spectator, and ft 
he had gifts of style and expression ta which j 
colleague could not pretend, may be granted. 1 
it must also be granted that, as compared with 6 
colleague, he had some very manifest advantag 
He was, and remained, a contributor only, worki 
at his ease/ and, in any failure of fancy, 
could — as Tickell allows — fall back upon lot 
accumulated material {such as bis essays oa Milt 
Wit, Imagination and the like) to serve his tu 
Steele, on the contrary, was not only responsk 
editor, but sub'editor as well, aad when matter 
invention ran short, be was obliged to "make u, 
with tbe communications of his correspondents, 
the way of reserve "copy," he bad nothing but 
few of his own old lovcletters to bis wife and 
quotation or two from the "Christictn Hero.' 
conditions were not favourable to "correctness," 
" correctness " had been his aimi and they should 
taken into account in assessing the relative merits' 
the two friends, who, it must be noted, never S 
ceeded as well when tbey worked apart as ti 
succeeded when they worked together. Altbot 
they may not have revised each other's writings, it i 
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eoafuactioa of their indindua/ities which tnade Addison 
: Spectator what it remains, — the most readable o^^";,,^ ' 

Etghteeatb'Century Essayists i aad in this cow 
ictioa Steele was the originating, and Addisoa the 
ibarating, intellect. The primary iaveotion, the 
live idea, came from Steele f the shaping power, 
: decorative craft from Addison.* What Steele with 
I * veined humanity " and ready sympathy derived 
<nj " conversation,"— to use the eigbteeath-'century 
to for intercourse with the world — be flung upon 
> paper then and there without much labour of 
what Addisoa perceived ia bis environ' 
iat when— to use Steele's phrase— he began 'to 
>k about him and like bis company.' be carried 
•efuUy home to carve into some gem of graceful 
cilery or refined expression. Each writer has, 
itttraJJy, the defects of his qualities. If Addison 
sUghta us by his finish, be repels us by bis 
and absence of fervour/ if Steele is careless, 
is always frank and genial. Addison's papers 
faultless in their art, and in this way achieve 
excelleace which is beyond the reach of Steele's 
^r and more impulsive nature. But for words 
iiieb the heart finds when the bead is seeking f 
phrases glowing with the white beat of a 
xroas emotion / for sentences which throb and 
rfc with manly pity or courageous indignation, we 
tt tarn to the cswys of Steele. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 
f, t897. 

Wb»t foBowt—lo obviate hbon'ous psraphnse—it borrowed 
Mar trxtuaUy /rem Ihe trritcf'f b'fe of Steele il836). 




TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



JOHN LORD SOMMERS, 

BARON OP EVESHAM. 

My LORD. 
^OULD not act the Part of an impartial Spectator, if 
. I Dedicated the following Papers to one who is not 
[ the most consummate and most acknowledged Merit. 
None but a person of a finished Character can be the 
>er Patron of a Work, which endeavours to Cultivate 
Polish Human Life, by promoting Virtue and Know" 
dge, and by recommending whatsoever may be either 
seful or Ornamenial to Society. 

know that the Homage I now pay You, is offering 

kind of Violence to one who is as solicitous to shun 

^lause, as be is assiduous to deserve it. But, my 

onJ, this is perhaps the only Particular in which your 

Itudcnce will be always disappointed. 

While Justice. Candor, Equanimity, a Zeal for the Good 

M your Country, and the most persuasive Eloquence in 

Bringing over others to it, are valuable Distinctions, You 

■re not to expect that the Publick will so far comply 

nritb your laciinations, as to forbear celebrating such 

mrtraordinary Qtuilities. It is in vain that You have 

Odeavoured to conceal your Share of Merit, in the many 

btional Services which You have effected. Do what 

Tou will, the present Age will be talking of your Virtues. 

Iio' Posterity alone will do them Justice. 

Other Men pass through Oppositions and contending 

Bterests in the Ways of Ambition, but Your Great 

Abilities have been invited to Power, and importuned 

V accept of Advancement Nor is it strange that this 

bould happen to your Lordship, who could bring into 

Service of Your Sovereign the Arts and Policies of 

it Greece and Fame \ as well as the most exact 

of our own Constitution in particular, and of 

A the 
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the interests of Europe in aencral ; to which I must also 
add, a certain Dignity in Yourself, that (to say the least 
of it) has been always equal to those great Honours 
which have been conferred upon You. 

It is very well known how much the Church owej 
to You in the most dan£erot;s Day it ever saw, that of 
the Arraignment of its Prelates i and how far the Civil 
Power, in the Late and present Reign, has been indebted 
to your Counsels and wisdom. 

But to enumerate the great Advantages which the 
publick has received torn your Administration, would 
be a more proper Work for an History, than for an 
Address of this Nature. 

Your Lordship appears as great in your Private Life, 
as in the most Lnportant Offices which You have boro. 
I would therefore rather chuse to speak of the Pleasure 
You afford all who arc admitted into your Conversation, 
of Your Elegant Tasie in all the Polite Parts of Learning, 
of Your great Humanity and Complacency of Manners, 
and of the surprising InJFIuence which is peculiar to You 
in making every one who Converses with your Lord' 
ship prefer You to himself, without thinking the li 
meanly of his own Talents, fiul if I should take no' 
of all that might be observed in your Lordship, I sh( 
have nothing new to say upon any other Character 
Distinction. 



I i 



My Lord. 

Your Lordship's 
most Obedient, 

most Devoted, 

Humble Servant, 

THE SPECTATA 



THE 

SPECTATOR. 



lo. I. 
i\DDISON.l 



Thursday, March I. 17[? i^ 



' HAVE observed, that a Reader seldom peruses a Book 
with Pleasure, 'till he knows whether the Writer of 
be a black or a fair Man, of a mild or cholerick Disposi' 
on. Married or a Batchelor, with other Particulars of the 
kc nature, that conduce very much to the right under- 
tanding of an Author. To gratifie this Curiosity, which 
I so natural to a Reader, I design this Paper, and my 
t, as Prefatory Discourses to my following Writings, 
I shall give some Account in them of the several 
sons that arc engaged in this Work. As the chief 
rouble of Compiling, Digesting, and Correcting will 
ill to my Share, 1 mtisl do myself the Justice to open 
le Work with my own History, 
i was bom to a small Hereditary Estate, which, accord' 
lo the Tradition of the Village where it lies, was 
aundcd by the same Hedges and Ditches in William 
ic Conqueror's Time that it is at present, and has been 
elivcrcd down from Father to Son whole and entire, 
rithoot the Loss or Acquisition of a single Field or 
,_. r, during the Space of six hundred Years. There 
I a Story in the Family, that when my Mother was 
MM with Child of me about tlirce Months, she dreamt 
iM she was brought to Bed of a Judge r Whether this 
light proceed from a LawSuit which was then depend' 
; in the Family, or my Father's being a Justice of 
_ ; Peace, I cannot determine ; for I am not so vain as 
) tbtsk it presaged any Dignity that I should arrive at 
3 ia 
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^Io.l. in my future Life, though that was the lQter{n-elatioa 
rhufwlay, which the Neighbourhood put upon it The Gravity of 
™¥^ ' my Behaviour at my very first Appearance in the World, 
aiw all the Time that I sucked, seemed to favour my 
Mother's Dream i For. as she has often told me, I ihi ~ 
away my Sattle before I was two Months old, and wi 
not make use of my Coral 'till tbey had taken away 
Bells from it 

As for the rest of my Infancy, there being nottui 
it remarkable, I shall pass it over in Silence. I find, _ 
during my Nonage, I had the Reputation of a very sulleii 
Youth, but was always a Favourite of my SchooUmastef. 
who used to say, that my Parts were solid and would 
wear well, i had not been long at the University, before I 
distinguished my self by a most profound Silence* For 
during the Space of eight Years, excepting in the publick 
Exercbes of the College, I scarce uttered the Quantity 
of an hundred Words ; and indeed do not remember that 
I ever spoke three Sentences together in my whole Life. 
Whilst I was in this Learned Body I applied myself with 
so much Diligence to my Studies, that there are very 
few celebrated Books, either in the L,earned or the Modem 
Tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the Death of my Father I was resolved to travel 
into Foreign Countries, and therefore left the University, 
with the Character of an odd unaccountable Fellow, that 
had a great deal of Learning, if I would but show it 
An insatiable Thirst after Knowledge carried me into 
all the Countries of Europe, in which there was any thing 
new or strange to be seen ; nay, to such a Degree was 
my Curiosity raised, that having read the Controversies 
of some great Men concerning the Antiquities of Egypt, 
I made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take 
the Measure of a Pyramid i and as soon as I had set 
my self right in thai Particular, returned to my Native 
Country with great Satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter Years in this City, where I 
am frequently seen in most publlck Places, tho' there 
are not above half a dozen of my select Friends that 
know me i of whom my next Paper shall give a more 
particular Account There is no place of general Resort, 
whereia 
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'faerein I do aot often make my appearance ; sometimes No, L 
sm seen thrusting my Head into a Kound of Politicians Jjl"*^ 
I Will's, and listning with great Atlenlion to the Nar^ j"^''*^ 
Itives that are made in those Httle Circular Audiences, 
unetimes I smoak a Pipe at Child's : and whilst I seem 
Kentive to nothing but the Post'Man, over'hear the 
iooversation of every Table in the Room, I appear 
□ Sunday nights at St. James's Coffee'House, and some^ 
mes join the little Conuniltee of Politicks in the Inner 
bom, as one who comes there to hear and improve. 
ly Face is likewise very well known at the Grecian, 
M Cocoa-Tree, and in the Theatres both of DruryLaoe 
nd the HayMaeket. I have been taken for a Merchant 
poo the Exchange for above these ten Years, and 
ocnctinicB pass for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock' 
ftbbers at Janatlian's. la short, whercever I see a 
duster of People 1 always mix with them, though I 
tvcr open my Lips but in my own Club. « 

Thus I live in the World, rather as a Spectator of 
laokind. than as one of the Species i by which means 
have made my self a Speculative Statesman, Soldier, 
krehant. and Artiian, without ever medling with any 
'tactical Part in Life. I am very well versed in the 
rheory of an Husband, or a Father, and can discern the 
irrora in the Oeconomy, Business and Diversion of 
ihicra, better than those who are engaged in them ; as 
Itanders'by discover Blots, which are apt to escape those 
rho are in the Game. I never espoused any Party with 
Violence, and am resolved to observe an exact Neutrality 
letween the Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced 
D declare myself fay the Hostilities of either Side. In 
bort. I have acted in all the Parts of my Life as a Looker' 
which is the Character I intend to preserve in this . 

have given the Reader just so much of my History 

I Character, as to let him see I am not altogether 

Hiqualified for the Business I have undertaken. As for 
Particulars in my Life and Adventures, I shall 
them in following Papers, as I shall see occasion, 
the mean time, when I consider how much I have 
a. read and heard, I begin to blame my own Taci' 
turnity 
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No. t tumity i and since I have neither Time nor Inclinatioa 
Thureday, to communicate the Fulness of my Heart in Speech, I am 
im ' resolved to do it in Writing j and to Print my self out, 

I if possible, before I Die. 1 have been often told by my 

Friends that ii is Pity so many useful Discoveries which 
I have made, should be in the Possession of a Silent Man. 
For this Season therefore, I shall publish a Sbeet.'fiiU d 
Thoughts every Morning, for the Benefit of my Contem/ 
' poraries ; and if I can any way contribute to the DivcT' 
sion or tmprovemcnt of the Country in which I live, I 
I shall leave it, when I am summoned out of it, with the 
secret Satisfaction of thinking that I have not Lived in vaia< 
There are tfirec very material Points which f liave 
I not spoken to in this Paper, and which, for several inv 

portant Reasons, I must keep to my self, at least for some 
Time I I mean, an Account of my Name, my Age, and 
my Lodgings, I must confess I would gratifie my Reader 
in any thing that is reasonable ; but as for these three 
Particulars, though I am sensible they might lend very 
much to the Embellishment of my Paper, I cannot yet 
come to a Resolution of communicating them to the 
Fublick. They would indeed draw me out of thai 
Obscurity which I have enjoyed for many Years, and 
expose me in Publick Places to several Salutes and 
Civilities, which have been always very disagreeable to 
mc! for the greatest Pain I can suffer, Is the being 
talked to, and being stared at. It is for this Reason 
likewise, that I keep my Complexion and Dress, as very 
^ea( Secrets ; tho' it is not impossible, but I may make 
Discoveries of both, in the Progress of the work I 
have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon my self, I shall 
in tO'Morrow's Paper give an Account of those Gentlemen 
who arc concerned with me in this Work. For, as I have 
before intimated, a Plan of it is laid and concerted (as all 
other Matters of Importance are) in a Club. However, 
as my Friends have engaged me to stand in the Front, 
those who have a mind to correspond with me, may 
direct their Letters To the Spectator, at Mr Buckley's 
in Little Britain. For I must further acquaint the 
Reader, that tho' our Club meets only on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays 
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Tbursdays, we have appointed a Comnihtee to sit every No. 1, 
Night, for the Inspection of all such Papers as may con> Thursd. 
tritute to the Advancement of the Public Weal. C S" ' 

lo. 2. 
[STEELE] Friday, March 2. 

Hscc alii SCI 

Vel plurts uno caachmaat ore, — Juv, 

THE first of our Society is a Gentleman of Worcester^ t^ 
_ shire, of antienl Descent, a Baronet, his Name Sir ^ 

t DE CovERLY, His gTcal Grandfather was Inventor 
of that famous CountryDance which is call'd after him. 
Ail who know that Shire are very weil acquainted with 
the Parts and Merits of Sir Rocek. He is a Gentleman 
that is very singular in his Behaviour, hut his Singularities 
jiroceed irom bis good Sense, and are Contradictions to 
Jhe Manners of the World, only as he thinks the World 
is in the wrong. However, this Humour creates him 
CO Enemies, for he docs notliing with Sourness or 
Obstinacy t and his being unconfined to Modes and 
Forms, makes him but the readier and more capable to 
jilease and oblige all who know him. When he is in 
town he lives in Sobo' Square; It is said, he keeps 
himself a Batchelor by reason he was crossed in Love, 
by a perverse beautiful Widow of the next County to 
huxL Before this Disappointment, Sir Roger was what 
you call a fine Gentleman, had often supped with my 
lord Fochcster and Sir George Eiherege, fought a Duel 
Upon his first coming to Town, and kick'd Bully Dawson 
n a publick Coffee-'house for calling him Youngster. 
But being ill used fcy the above-mentioned Widow, he 
iras very serious for a Year and a half i and though, his 
Temper being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, 
e grew careless of himself, and never dressed afterwards i 
c continues to wear a Coat and Doublet of the same 
ui that were in Fashion at the Time of his Repulse, 
phich, in his merrv Humours, he tells us, has been 
I and out twelve Times since he first wore it. 'Tis 
lid Sir Roger grew humble in his Desires after he bad 
rot this cruel Beauty, insomuch that it is reported 

he 
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he has frequently offended in Point of Chastity witj^ 
Beggars and Gypsies! But this is look'd upon by hl^ 
Friends rather as Matter of Raillery than Truth. He iB 
now in his Fifty sixth Year, cheerful, gay, and hcartyi 
keeps a good House both in Town and Country t a 
^eat Lover of Mankind; but there is such a mirthiul 
Cast in his Behaviour, that he is rather beloved thian 
esteemed! His Tenants grow rich, his Servants look 
satisfied, all the young Women profess Love to him, 
and the young Men arc glad of his Company i When 
he comes into a House he calls the Servants by their 
Names, and talks all the way up Stairs to a Visit I 
must not omit that Sir Soger is a Justice of the Ouoruta i 
that he fills the chair at a Quarter 'Session with great 
Abilities, and three Months ago gain'd universal Ap- 
plause by explaining a Passage in the Game/ Act. 

The Gentleman next in Esteem and Authority among 
us, is another Batchelor, who is a Member of the laacr 
Temple; a Man of great Probity, Wil, and Understand' 
ing I but he has chosen his Place of Residence rather 
to obey the Direction of an old humoursom Father, i 
than in pursuit of his own Inclinations. He was placeaJ 
there to study the Laws of the Land, and is the m 
learned of any of the House in those of the Sta< 
Aristotle and Longiaus are much better understood I 
him than Littleloa or Cooke. The Father sends i 
every Post Questions relating to Marriage Articles, Least 
and Tenures, in the Neighbourhood i all which Questioi 
he agrees with an Attorney to answer and take care <| 
in the Lumpi He is studying the Passions themselves 
when he should be inquiring into the Debates amoaj 
Men which arise from them. He knows the Argua 
of each of the Orations of Demosthenes and Tully, I 
not one Case in the Reports of our own Courts. No o 
ever took tiim for a Fool, but none, except his intim 
Friends, know he tias a great deal of Wit, This Tm, 
makes him at once tsoth disinterested and agreeabk^ 
As few of his Thoughts are drawn from BusinesSf the 
are most of them fit for Conversation. His Taste i 
Books is a little too just for the Age he lives ing 1. 
has read all, but approves of very few. His Familiarttl 
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hb the CustoaiGi Mannersi Actions, and Writings of No. 
le AuticQts, makes him a very delicate Observer of ^i^ 
faat occurs to htm ia the present World. He is an j^J 
[eel lent G-itick, and the Time of the Play is his Hour 
; Business; exactly at five he passes thro' Newlan. 
■osses thro' Russel-Caurt, and takes a turn at Will's 
iU the play begins g he has his Shoocs rubbed and his 
crriwig powder'd at the Barber's as you go into the 
bse. if is for the Good of the Audience when he is 
a Play, for the Actors have an Ambition to please him. 
The Person of next Consideration is Sir AM3i!EV •> 
j^KWT, a Mercliant of great Eminence in the City of i/'"^ 
lOadoa, A Person of indefatigable Industry, strong 
on. and great Experience. His Notions of Trade 
noble and generous, and (as every rich Man has 
Kially some sly Way of Jesting, which would make 
great Figure were he not a rich Man) he calls the 
the British Common. He is acquainted with Com^ 
rce in all its Parts, and will tell you that it is a stupid and 
■barous Way to extend Dominion by Arms ; for true 
to be got by Arts and Industry, He will often 
it if this Part of our Trade were well cultivated, 
;ain from one Nation; and if another, from 
Lve heard him prove, that Diligence makes 
Acquisitions than Valour, and that Sloth 
Dre Nations than the Sword. He abounds 
several frugal Maxims, among which the n-eatcst 
ile is, 'A Penny saved is a Penny got' A General 
of good Sense, is pteasanter company than a general 
'! and Sir Andrew having a natural unaffected 
ace, the Perspicuity of his Discourse gives the same 
that Wit would in another Man. He has made 
ines himself; and says that England may be 
than other Kingdoms, by as plain Methods as he 
;U is richer than other Men ; tho' at the same Time 
say this of him, that there is not a point in the Comi- 
blows home a Ship in which he is an Owner, 
to Sir Andrew in the ClubToom sits Captain 
a Gentleman of great Courage, good Under'' 
ig, but invincible Modesty. He is one of those tliat 
e very well, but are very awkward at putting their 
Talents 
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Tf^ents within the Obsef valicta of such as should take Notice 
of them. He was some Years a Captain, and behaved 
' himself with great Gallantry in several Engagements, and 
at several Sieges i but having a small Estate of his own, 
and being next Heir to Sir Roger, he has quilted a ^ay of 
Life in which no Man can rise suitably to his Merit, who 
is not something of a Courtier as well as a Soldier. I 
have heard him often lament, that in a Profession where 
Merit is placed in so conspicuous a View, Impudence 
should get the belter of Modesty. When he has talked to 
this Purpose I never heard him make a sour Expression, 
but frankly confess that he left the World, because he was 
not fit for it. A strict Honesty and an even regular 
Behaviour, are in themselves Obstacles to liim that must 
press through Crowds, who endeavour at the same End 
with himself, the Favour of a Commander. He will 
however in his Way of Talk excuse Generals, for not 
disposing according to Mens Desert, or enquiring into iti 
For, says he, that great Man who has a Mind to help me, 
has as many to break tfirough to come at me. as ! have to 
come at him t Therefore he will conclude, that the Man 
who would make a Figure, especially in a military Way, 
must get over all false Modesty, and assist his Patron 
against the Importunity of other Pretenders, by a proper 
Assurance in his own Vindication, He says it is a civil 
Cowardice to be backward in asserting what you ought to 
expect, as it is a military Fear to be slow in attacking 
when it is your Duty. With this Candour does the 
Gentleman speak of himself and others. The same 
Frankness runs through all his Conversation. The 
military Part of his Life has furnish'd him with many 
Adventures, in the Relation of which he is very agreeable 
to the Company i for he is never over-bearing, thoi^h 
accustomed to command Men in the utmost Degree bel^ 
him I nor ever too obsequious, from an Habit of obeying 
Men highly above him. 

But that our Society may not appear a Set of 
Humourists unacquainted with the Gallantries and 
Pleasures of the Age, we have among us (he gallant 
WiLi, Honeycomb, a Gentleman who according to his 
Years should be In the Decline of his Life, but having 
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been very careful of his Person, and always had No. 2. 

■a a very easie Fortune, Time has made but very Utile fl^'^^y 
* Impression, either by Wrinkles on his Forehead, or Traces ntr 
ia his Brain. His Person is well turn'd, of a good 
Height, He is very ready al that sort of Discourse 
with which Men usually entertain Women. He has 
all his Life dressed very well, and remembers Habits 
as others do Men. He can smile when one speaks to 
him, and laughs easily. He knows the History of every 
Mode, and can inform you from which of the French 
King's Wenches our wives and Daughters had this 
Manner of curling their Hair, that Way of placing their 
Hoods ! whose Frailty was covered by such a Sort of 
Petticoat, and whose Vanity to shew her Foot made that 
Part of the Dress so short in such a Year, In a Word, 
all his Conversation and Knowledge has been in the 
Icmale World i As other Men of his Age will take 
Notice to you what such a Minister said upon such and 
such an Occasion, he will tell you when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at Court such a Woman was then 
smitten, another was taken with him at the Head of 
his Troop in the Park. In all these important Relations, 
he has ever about the same Time received a kind 
Glance or a Blow of a Fan from some celebrated Beauty, 
Mother of the Present Lord such'a'one. If you spe^ 
of a young Commoner that said a lively thing in the 
House, he starts up, ' He has good Blood in his Veins, 
Tom MirabeU begot him, the Rogue cheated me in 
that affair; that young Fellow's Mother used me more 
like a Dog than any Woman I ever made Advances 
lo.' Thb way of Talking of his very much enlivens the 
Conversation among us of a more sedate Turn; and 1 
find there is not one of the Company, but my self, who 
rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as of that Sort of 
Man, who is usually called a well'bred fine Gentleman. 
To conclude his Character, where Women are not 
coocern'd, he is an honest worthy Man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I 
■m next to speak of, as one of our Company > for he 
visits us but seldom, but when he does it adds to every 
Mao else a new Enjoymenl of himself. He is a Clergy 
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maa, a very philosophick Man, of geacfal LearnJ 

Seat Sanctity of Life, and the most exact good Breediii 
e has the Misfortune to be of a very weak Constitutit 
and consequently cannot accept of such Cares a 
Business as Preferments in fiis Function would obljj 
him to! He is therefore among Divines what a ChamM 
Counsellor is among Lawyers. The Probity of his Mil 
and the Integrity of his Life, create liim Followers, I 
being eloquent or loud advances others. He sel<x 
introduces the Subject he speaks upon; but we • 
far gone in Years, that he observes, when he is a 
us, an Earnestness to have him fall on some divj 
Topick, which he always treats with much Authoi' 
as one who has no Interests in this World, as one v 
is haslening to the Object of all his Wishes, and c< 
Hope iroia his Decays and Infirmities. These are i 
ordinary Companions. 

No. 3. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, March 3 

Et ijuo quisque fere sluJia deviactua adb^erel 
Aul quibus in rebus muJtuai sumus ante moral: 
Atque ia ea ratioae fail conieaU aiagis meas, 
la sotnnis eadem pleraaiquc vidcmur oiire,— Lucr. L. ' 

IN one of my late Rambles, or rather Speculationi 
looked into the great Hall where the Bank is kept, I 
was not a little pleased to see the Directors, Secretari 
and Clerks, with all the other Members of thai weali| 
Corporation, ranged in their several Stations, 
to the Parts they act in that just and regular Oeconoq 
This revived in my Memory the many Discoufi 
which I had both read and heard concerning the Des 
of Publick Credit, with the Methods of restoring it, : 
which, in my Opinion, have always been defective 
because they have always been made with an Eye f 
separate Interests, and Party Principles. 

The Thoughts of the Day gave my Mind Emplw 
ment for the whole Night, so that I fell insensibly in 
a kind of Methodical Dream, which dispos'd all 
Contemplations into a Vision or Allegory, or what < 
die Reader shall please to call it. 

Methot 
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Methoughts I returned to the Great Hall, where I had No. '. 
«n the Morning before, but, lo my Surprize, instead of Saii* 
le Company that I left there, I saw towards the upper j^^ 

rof the Hall, a beautiful Virgin seated on a Throne 
Cold Her Name (as they told me) was Pubiick 
)redit. The Walls, instead of being adorn'd with 
Ictures and Maps, were hung with many Acts of 
llRrliament written in Golden Letters. At the Upper 
»d of the Hall was the Magna Charfa, with the Act of 
fciiformily on the right Hand, and the Act of Toleration 
u the left. At the Lower end of the Hall was the Act 
I Settlement, which was placed full in the Eye of the 
Tirgin that sat upon the Throne. Both the Sides of the 
[all were covered with such Acts of Parliament as had 
leca made for the Establishment of Pubiick Funds. The 
Siidy seemed to set an unspeakable Value upon these 
■ereral Pieces of Furniture, insomuch that she often 
Mreshcd her Eye with them, and often smiled with 
I Secret Pleasure, as she looked upon them ; but, at the 
Maw time, showed a very particular Uneasiness, if she 
kw any thing approaching that might hurt them. She 
Bpeat^ indeed infinitely timorous in all her Behaviour t 
Uid, whether it was from the Delicacy of her ConstitU' 
ion. or that she was troubled with Vapours, as I was 
berwards told by one who I found was none of her 
^elL'wishers, she changed Colour, and startled at every.' 
iutkg she heard. She was likewise (as I afterwards 
Mind) a greater Valetudinarian than any ! had ever 
Del with, even in her own Sex, and subject to such 
Momentary Consumptions, that in the twinkling of aa 
ire, she would fall away from the most florid Com.' 
iexion, and the most healthful State of Bod/, and wither 
Bio a Skeleton. Her Recoveries were often as sudden 
B ber Decays, insomuch that she would revive in a 
lament out of a wasting Distemper, into a Habit of 
Km highest Health and Vigour. 

I had very soon an Opportunity of observing these 
|tiick Turns and Changes in her Constitution. There 
|M at her Feet a Couple of Secretaries, who received 
Unry Hour Letters from all Parts of the World, which 
fiK one or the other of them was perpetually reading 
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No. 3. to her ; and, according to the News she heard, to 
^J'u'day, which she was exceedingly attentive, she changed 
12^^^ ' Colour, and discovered many Symptoms of Health or 
Sickness. 

Behind the Throne was a prodigious Heap of Bags 
of Mooy, which were piled upon one another so high 
that they touched the Ceiling. The Floor, on her right 
Hand and on her left, was covered with vast Sums of 
Gold that rose up in Pyramids on either side of her I 
But this I did nol so much wonder at, when I heard, 
upon Enquiry, that she had the same Virtue in her 
Touch, which the Poets tell us a Lydian King was 
formerly possess'd of; and that she could convert what/ 
ever she pleas'd into that precious MetaL 

After a little Dizziness, and confused Hurry of 
Thought, which a Man often meets with in a Dream, 
methoughts the Hall was alarm'd, the Doors flew open, 
and there enter'd half a dozen of the most hideous 
Phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a Dream) before 
that Time. They came in two by two, though match'd 
in the most dissociable Manner, and mingled together in 
a kind of Dance. It would be tedious to describe their 
Habits and Persons; for which Reason I shall only 
inform my Reader that the first Couple were Tyranny 
and Anarchy, the second were Bi^iU-y and Atheism, the 
third the Genius of a Commoni^ealth, and a young 
Man of about twenty two Years of Age, whose Name 
I could not learn. He had a Sword in his right Hand, 
which in the Dance he often brandished at £e Act of 
Settlement; and a Citizen, who stood by me, whisper'd 
in my Ear, that he saw a Spunee in his left Hand. The 
Dance of so many jarring Natures put me in mind 
of the Sun, Moon, and Earth, in the Rehearsal, that 
danced together for no other end but to eclipse one 
another. 

The Reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the Lady on the Throne would have 
been almost frighted to Distraction, had she seen but 
any one of these Spectres ; what then must have been 
her Condition when she saw them all in a Body I 
She fainted and dyed away at the Sight. 

Et 
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Et aegue jam color eti auxle caodore ruborii m 

/Vec vigor, £ vires, £ quee modo visa plaeebaal, g^ 

Nee corpus reaaael .— Ov. Mel. Lib. 3. fj 

rbere was as great a Change in the Hill of Moay 

i, and the Heaps of Many, the former shrinking, 

falling into so many empty Bags, that I now found 

above a tenth part of them had been filled with 

ly. The rest that took up the same Space, and 

ide the same Figure as the Bags that were really 

ed with Mony, had been blown up with Air, and 

led into my Memory the Bags full of Wind, which 

tmer tells us his Hero receiv'd as a Present from 

jliie. The great Heaps of Gold, on cither side the 

irone, now appeared to be only Heaps of Paper, or 

le Piles of notched Sticks, bound up together in 

Indies, like Bath'Faggol&. 

WbUsX 1 was lamenting this sudden Desolation that 

d been made before me, the whole Scene vanished) 

the Room of the frightful Spectres, there now enter'd 

lecond Dance of Apparitions very agreeably matclied 

;elher, and made up of very amiable Phantoms. The 

Pair was Liberty with Monarchy at her right 

ji The second was Moderation leading in Keligioni 

the third a Person whom I had never seen, with 

£enius of Great Britain. At their first Entrance 
idy revived, the Bags swell'd to their former Bulk, 
Piles of Faggots and Heaps of Paper changed into 
imids of Guineas I And for my own part Iwas so 
msporled with Joy, that I awaked, tho', I must confess, 
'«jld fain have fallen asleep again to have closed 
Vision, if I could have done it. C 



rEELE] Monda7, March 5. 
Egregil mortalein altique silcnti I — Hor. 

, N Author, when he first appears in the World, is 
i very apt to believe it has notliing to think of but 
( Performaaces. With a good Share of this Vanity in 
r Heart, I made it my Business these three Days to 
en after my own Fame; and, as I have sometimes 
met 
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met wiib Circumslaaces which did not displease me, I 
have been eacouater'd by others which gave me as much 
Mortification' It is incredible to thtiilt how empty I 
have in this Time observed some Part of the Species 
to be, what mere Blanks they are when they first 
come abroad in the Morning, how utterly they arc at 
a Stand 'till they are set a going by some Paragraph 
in a NewE'Paperi Such Persons are very acceptable to 
a young Author, for they desire no more in any thing 
but to be new to be agreeable. If I found Consolation 
among such, I was as much disquieted by the In/ 
capacity of others. These are Mortals who have a 
certain Curiosity without Power of Reflection, and per' 
used my Papers like Spectators rather than Peaders< 
But there is so little pleasure in Enquiries that so 
nearly concern our selves (it being the worst Way in 
the World to Fame, to be too anxious about it), that 
upon the whole 1 resolved for the future to go on in 
my ordinary Wayi and without too much Fear or 
Hope about the Business of Reputation, to be very carft" 
ful of the Design of my Actions, but very negligent 
of the Consequences of them. 

It is an endless and frivolous Pursuit to act by any 
other Rule than the Care of satisfying our own Minds 
in what we do. One would think a silent Man, who 
concerned himself with no one breathing, should be 
very liable to Misinterpretations ; and yet I remember I 
was once taken up for a Jesuit, for no other reason but 
my profound Taciturnity. It is from this Misfortune, 
that to be out of Harm's Way, I have ever since affected 
Crowds. He who comes into Assemblies only to gratifie 
his Curiosity, and not to make a Figure, enjoys the 
PleasiM'es of Retirement in a more exquisite Degree, 
than he possibly could in his Closet; the Lover, the i 
Ambitious, and the Miser, are followed thither by a I 
worse Crowd than any they can withdraw from. To 
be exempt from the Passions with which others are 
tormented, is the only pleasing Solitude, I can very 
justly say with the antient Sage, / am never less ahae 
than when alone. As I am insignificant to the Com/ 
pany in publick Places, and as it is visible I do not 

come 
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come thither, as most do, to shew my self ; I gratifie No. •*. 
die Vanity of all who pretend to make an Appearance, !^°°'jf 
and have often as kind Looks from well dressed Gentle j^y^^ 
men and Ladies, as a Poet would bestow upon one of 
Hb Aodicocc. There are so many Gratifications attend 
Ibis publick sort of Obscurity, that some little Distastes 
I daily receive have lost their Anguish; and I did the 
'Other Day, without the least Displeasure, overhear one 
»ay of me, That straage Fe}low\ and another answer, 
/ bare kaowa the Fellow's Face these twelve Years, 
mod so must yout but I believe you are the first 
ever asked who he was. There are, I must con^ 
[ess, many to whom my Person is as well known 
that of their nearest Relations, who give themselves 

hu-ther Trouble about calling me by my Name or 

Quality, but speak of me very currently by Mr. What" 
d'ye'calUhim. 

To make up for these trivial Disadvantages, I have 
flic high Satisfaction of beholding all Nature with an 
unprejudic'd Eye ; and having nothing to da with Men's 
Passions or Interests, I can with the greater Sagacity 

nsider their Talents, Manners, Failings, and Merits. 

It is remarkable, that those who want any one Sense, 
possess the others with greater Force and Vivacity. 
Tims my Want of, or rather Resignation of Speech, 
gives me all the Advantages of a dumb Man. I have, 
nvcthinks, a more than ordinary Penetration in Seeing; 
■ad flatter my self that 1 have looked into the Highest 
■nd Lowest of Mankind, and make shrewd Guesses, 
without being admitted to their Conversation, at the 
imuost Thoughts and Reflections of all whom I behold. 
It is from hence that good or ill Fortune has no manner 
of Force towards affecting my Judgment I see Men 
flixu^shing in Courts, and languishing in Jayls, with- 
out being prejudiced from their Circumstances to their 
Frvour or Disadvantage ; but from their inward Manner 
ti bearing their Condition, often pity the Prosperous and 
idmtfc the Unhappy. 

TboGc who converse with the Dumb, know from the 

Turn of their Eyes, and the Changes of their Countcn/ 

■nee. their Sentiments of the Objects before them. I 

B have 
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have indulged my Silence lo such an Extravaganc 
that the few who are intimate with me, answer : 
' Smiles with concurrent Sentences, and argue 
▼ery Point I shak'd my Head at without my sp 
WoL Honeycomb was very entertaining the other Nig 
at a Play to a Gentleman who sat on his right Hai 
while I was at his Left The Gentleman believed Wa 
was talking to himself, when upon my looking wit 
great Approbation at a young thing in a Box befoi 
us, he said, 'I am quite of another Opinion t She ha 
I will allow, a very pleasing Aspect, but methinl 
that Simplicity in her Countenance is rather childii 
than innocent' When I observed her a second time, L 
said, 'I grant her Dress is very becoming, but perbag 
the Merit of that Choice is owing to her Mother i l 
though,' continued he, ' I allow a Beauty to be as mu 
to be commended for the Elegance of her Dress, as 
'Wit for that of his Language; yet if she has stolen tT 
Colour of her Ribbands from another, or had Advi 
about her Trimmings, I shall not allow her the Pral 
of Dress, any more than I would call a Plagiary i 
Author,' When I threw my Eye towards the ne. 
Woman to her, Will spoke what I looked, according t 
his Romantick Imagination, in the following Manner. 

'Behold, you who dare, that charming Virgin. Behol 
the Beauty of her Person chastised by the mnocence 
her Thoughts. Chastity, Good'Naturc, and AHability, a 
the Graces that play in her Countenance ; she knows s! 
is handsome, but she knows she is good, Consciou,^^ 
Beauty adorned with conscious Virtue 1 What a Spiri 
is there in those Eyes I What a Bloom in that Person 
How is the whole Woman expressed in her Appearancs 
Her Air has the Beauty of Motion, and her Look t 
Force of Language.' 

It was Prwlence to turn away my Eyes from tl 
Object, and therefore I turned them to the thoughtlet. 
Creatures who make up the Lump of that Sex, an 
move a knowing Eye no more than the Portraitures t 
insignificant People fay ordinary Painters, which a 
but Pictures of Pictures, 

Thus the working of my own Mind is the gene*.^^ 
Entertainmei 
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itertainmeat of my Life ; I never enter into the Com' 
of Discourse with any but my particular Friends, 
t in PubKck even with ihem. Such an Habit has 
■haps raised in me uncommon Reflections; but ttiis 
feet 1 cannot communicate but by my Writings. As 
r Pleasures are almost wholly confined to those of the 
;bt, I take it for a peculiar Happiness that 1 have 
'ays liad an easie and familiar Admillance to the fair 
:. If I never praised or flaiter'd, I never bclyed or 
itradicted them. As these compose half the World, and 
by the just Complaisance and Gallantry of our Nation 
naore powerful Pari of our People, I shall dedicate a 

iiderabte Share of these my Speculations to their 

Service, and shall lead the Young throi^h all the becoming 

E)utics of Virginity, Marriage, and widowhood. When 

|t is a Woman's Day, in my Works, I shall endeavour at 

|i Stile and Air suitable to their Understanding. When I 

this. I must be understood to mean, that I shall not 

'cr but exalt the Subjects I treat upon. Discourse for 

:tr Entertainment, is not to be debased but refined. A 

may appear learned, without talking Sentences; as 

bis ordinary Gesture he discovers he can Dance, tho' 

Iocs not cut Capers. In a Word, I shall take it for 

_ greatest Glory of my Work, if among reasonable 

'ofoen this Paper may furnish Tea'Table Talk. In 

iJer to it, I shall treat on Matters which relate to Females, 

they are concern'd to approach or fly from the other 

X. or as they are tyed to them by Blood, Interesti or 

Seclion. Upon this Occasion I think il but reasonable 

I declare, that whatever Skill I may have in Speculation, 

•ball never betray what the Eyes of Lovers say to each 

in my Presence. At the same Time I shall not 

myself obliged, by this Promise, to conceal any false 

rctesuiions which I observe made by Glances in publick 

■Kmblies! but endeavour lo make both Sexes appear in 

Conduct what they are in their Hearts. By this 

- Love, during the Time of my Speculations, shall be 

on with the same Sincerity as any other Affair of 

I Consideration. As this is the greatest Concern, Men 

II be from henceforth liable to the greatest Reproach 
Misbehaviour tn it Falshood in Love shall hereafter 

bear 
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■ No. 4. bear a blacker Aspect, than Infidelity in Friendship, of 
Monday, Villany in Business. For this great and good End, all 
Mwch 5, Breaches against thai noble Passion, the Cement of 
Society, shall be severely examined. But this, and all 
other Matters loosely hinted at now, and in my former 
Papers, shall have their proper Place in my following 
Discourses! The present Writing is only to admonish 
the World, that they shall not find me an idle but a verr 
busie Spectator. K 

No. 5, 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, March 6. 

Spectatum adnusai riauai ieaealis ! — Hor. 

AN Opera may be allowed to be extravagantly lavidl 
in its Decorations, as its only Design is to gratifie 
I the Senses, and keep up an indolent Attention in the 
I Audience. Common Sense however requires, that there 
should be nothing in the Scenes and Machines wliich 
may appear Childish and Absurd. How would the Wits 
of IGng Charles's Time have laughed, to have seen 
Nicoiiai e3cposed to a Tempest in Robes of Ermin, and 
sailing in an open Boat upon a Sea of Paste.'Board f 
What a Field of Raillery would they have been let into, 
had they been enlertain'd with painted Dragons spif 
ting Wiid'^ire, enchanted Chariots drawn by Flandera 
Mares, and real Cascades in artificial Land'skips? A 
little Skill in Criticism would inform us, that Shadows and 
Pealities ought not to be mix'd together in the saoie 
[ Piece ) and that Scenes, which are designed as the Repre/ 
sentations of Nature, should be filled with Resemblances, 
and not with the Things themselves. If one would 
represent a wide Champian Country filled with Herds 
and Flocks, it would be ridiculous lo draw the Country 
only upon the Scenes, and to crowd several Paris of the 
A Stage with Sheep and Oxen. This is joining together 
1} Inconsistencies, and making the Decoration partly Real] 
( and partly Imaginary. I would recommend what I have I 
here said, to the Directors, as well as to the Admirers, d\ 
our Modern Opera. [ 

As I was walking in the Streets about a Fortnight aga ' 
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■ ad ordinary Fellow carrying a Cage full of little No, 5. 

upon his Shoulder t and, as 1 was wondering with J^^"^ 

rlf what Use he would put ihem to, he was met very i^*^**' 

ly by an Acquaintance, who had the same Curiosity. 

I his asking him what he had upon his Shoulder, he 

him, that he had been buying Sparrows for the 

■a. Sparrows for the Opera, says his Friend, licking 

ips, what, are they to be roasted 1 No, no, says the 

t, they are to enter towards the end of the first Act, 

to fly about the Stage. 

lis strange Dialogue awakened my Curiosity so far, 

1 inunedialely bought the Opera, by which means I 

tived that the Sparrows were to act the part of Sing' 

Birds in a delightful Grove i though upon a nearer 

' ' I found the Sparrows put the same Trick I 
le Audience, that Sir Martia Mar^all practised 1 

his Mistress ) for, though they flew in Sight, the 1 
kk proceeded from a Consort of Flagellets and Birdx | 
which was planted behind the Scenes. At the same 

I made this Discovery, I found by the Discourse of 
Actors, that there were great Designs on foot for the 

iTcmeot of the Opera ; that it had been proposed to 

down a part of the Wall, and to surprize the \ 
•act with a Party of an hundred Horse, and that 
was actually a Project of bringing the NewRtver ' 
the House, to be employed in Jeiteaus and Water' 
This Project, as I have since heard, is post'poned 
EuQimer'Season ; when it is thought the Coolness 
proceeds &Oin Fountains and Cascades will be more 
ptable and re&eshing to People of Quahty. la the ' 
time, to find out a more agreeable Entertainment 
le WintcT'Season, the Opera of Rinaldo is filled \ 
Thunder and Lightning, illuminations and Fire j 

I I which the Audience may look upon without / 
Cold, and indeed without much Danger of being/ 

. For there are several Engines filled with Water, 
ready to play at a Minute's warning, in case any 
Accident should happen. However, as I have a 
greal Friendship for the Owner of this Theater, 1 
Ihai he has been wise enough to insure his 
e before he would let this Opera be acted in it. 
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It is no wcader, that those Scenes should be very 
pt*^ay, surprizing, which were contrived by two Poets of different 
U Nations, and raised by two Magicians of different Sexes. 

Armida (as we arc told in the Argument) was an 
Amazoaiaa Enchantress, and poor Signior Cassani 
(as we learn from the Persons rcpreseated) a Christian.- 
Conjurer (Mago Christiana). I must confess I am very 
much puzzled to find how an Atnazoa should be versed 
I in the Black Art, or how a good Christian, for such 

1 is the Part of the Magician, should deal with die Devil. 

I To consider the Poets after the Conjurers, I shall give 

I you a Taste of the Italian, from the first Lines of his 

" Preface. Eccoti, benigno Lettore, un Paefo di poehe 

Sere, cbe se ben aato di Notte, aoa e pero aborto di 
Tenebre. ma si fara coaoscere Figlio d' Apollo coo 
qualche Raggio di Paraasso. Behold, geotle Reader, 
the Birth of a tev Eveaiags, which, tho' it be the 
Offspring of the Night, is not the Abortive of Dark' 
ness, but will make it self knova to be the Son of 
Apollo, with a certain Ray of Parnassus. He afterwards 
proceeds to call Minheer Hendel the Orpheus of ouf 
Age, and to acquaint us, in the same Sublimity of Stile, 
that he Composed this Opera in a Fortnight. Such are 
the Wits, to whose Tastes we so ambitiously conform 
our selves. The Truth of it is, the finest Writers 
among the Modem Italians express themselves in such 
a florid Form of Words, and such tedious Circumlocu' 
tions. as arc used by none but Pedants in our own 
Country! and at the same lime fill their Writings with • 
such poor Imaginations and Conceits, as our Youths are 
ashamed of before they have been two Years at the 
University. Some may be apt to think, that it is the 
difference of Genius which produces this difference in 
the Works of the two Nations; but to shew there is 
nothing in this, if we look into the Writings of the old 
Italians, such as Cicero and Virgil, we shall find that the 
English Writers, in their way of thinking and expressing 
themselves, resemble those Authors much more than 
Ihe Modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
Poet himself, from whom the Dreams of this Opera 
are taken, I must entirety agree with Monsieur Boileau, ^ 
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: verse iq VirgU is worth all the Clincant or N 
Tinsel of Tasso. !J 

But to return to the Sparrows ; there have been so I^ 
Dany Flights of them let loose in this Opera, that it 
B feared the House will never gel rid of them ; and that 
n other Plays they may make their Entrance in very 
rrong and improper Scenes, so as to be seen flying 
^^s a Lady's BcdOhamber, or pearching upon a Kmg's 
rbronei besides the Inconveniencies which the He^ 
ti the Audience may sometimes suffer from them. 1 
■m credibly informed, that there was once a Design of 
Casting into an Opera the Story of Whittingtoa and his 
Cat, and that in order to it there had been got together 
I great Quantity of Mice i but Mr. Rich, the Proprietor 
of the Play-'House, very prudently considered that it 
would be impossible for the Cat to kill them all, and 
that consequenily the Princes of his Stage might be as 
'i infested with Mice, as the Prince of the Island was 
dore the Cat's Arrival upon it; tor which Reason he 
trould not permit it to be Acted in his House. And 
ideed I cannot blame him i for, as he said very well 
poa that Occasion, I do not hear that any of the Per' 
^^_jicrs in our Opera pretend to equal the famous Pied 
Hfts, who made all the Mice of a great Town in 
fnaaay follow his Musick, and by that means cleared 
: Place of those little Noxious Animals. 
Before I dismiss this Paper, I must inform my Reader, 
'ut I bear there is a Treaty on foot with London and 
WJse (who will be appointed Gardeners of the Play 
Houac) to furnish the Opera of Rinaldo and Artnida 
riUi an Orange ' Grove I and that the next time it is 
3, the S^ing Birds will be Personated by Tom- 
The Undertakers being resolved to spare neither 
) oor Mony, for the Gratification of the Audience, 
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No. 6, 

[STEELE] Tedoesday, March Tj 

Crrdebaat hoe graade acfaa £ aiorle piandi 
Si juvcais reUifo aoa asstirrcierat— — -.— Ju 

I KNOW no Evil under the Sun so greal as the Al 
of the Understanding, and yet there is no one Vice 
more common^ It has diHus'd it self through both Sczet' 
and all Qualities of Mankind; and there is hardly that 
Person to be found, who is not more conccm'd for the 
Seputation of Wit and Sense, than Honesty and Virtue. 
But this unhappy Affectation of being Wise rather than 
Honest, Witty than Good'natur'd, is the Source of most 
of the ill Habits of Life. Such false Impressions are 
owing to the abandon'd Writings of Men of Wit, and 
the awkard Imitation of the rest of Mankind. 

For this Reason, Sir Roger was saying last Night, 
That he was of Opinion none but Men of fine Parts 
deserve to be hanged. The Reflections of such Men 
are so delicate upon all Occurrences which they are 
concerned in, that they should be exposed to more than 
ordinary Infamy and Punishment, for offending against 
such quick Admonitions as their own Souls give them, 
and blunting the fine Edge of their Minds in such a. 
Manner, that they are no more shocked at Vice and' 
Folly, than Men of slower Capacities. There is ai 
greater Monster in Being, than a very ill Man of great 
Parts) He lives like a Man in a Palsy, with one Side 
of him dead. While perhaps he enjoys the Satisfaction 
of Luxury, of Wealth, of Ambition, he has lost the Taste 
of GoodAvill, of Friendship, of Innocence, Scarecrow, 
the Beggar in Lincoln's 'Inii'Fields, who disabled him' 
self in his Right l^g, and asks Alms all Day to get 
himself a warm Supper and a TruU at Night, is not tulf 
so despicable a Wretch as such a Man of Sense. The 
Beggar has no Relish above Sensations; he finds Rest 
more agreeable tfian Motion i and while he has a warm 
Fire and his Doxy, never reflects that he deserves to 
be whipped. Every Man who terminates his Satis&ctions 
and Enjoyments within the Supply of his own Necessities 
and Passions, is, says Sir Rocek, in my Eye as poor ■ i 
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Rogue as Scarecrow. But, continued he, for the Loss of Nq. 6, 
pubtick and private Virtue we are beholden to your Wedai 
Men of Parts forsooth ; it is with them no matter what {^—3;, 
is done, so it is done with an Air. But to me, who am 17^^ 
so whimsical in a corrupt Age as to act according to ■ 
Nature and Reason, a selfish Man, in the most shining J 
Circumstance and Equipage, appears in the same Condi" 
tJon with the Fellow above-mentioned, but more con/ 
tcmplible, in Proportion to what more he robs the Pubiick 
of and enjoys above him. 1 lay it down therefore for 
a Rule, That the whole Man is to move together i that 
every Action of any Importance is to have a Prospect 
ol publick Good t and that the general Tendency of our 
ia^Herenl Actions ought to be agreeable to the Dictates 
of Reason, of Religion, of good Breeding) without this, 
a Man, as I before have hinted, is hopping instead of 
walking, he is not in his intirc and proper Motion, 

While the honest Knight was thus bewildering him' 
self in good Starts, I look'd intentively upon him, which 
made him, I thought, collect his Mind a little. What I 
aim at, says he, is to represent. That I am of Opinion, 
to polish our Understandings and neglect our Manners 
is of all things the most inexcusable. Reason should j 
govern Passion, but instead of that, you see, it is often ' 
subservient to it[ and as unaccountable as one would I 
think it. a wise Man is not always a good Man, This\ 
D^eneracy is not only the Guilt of particular Persons, 
but also at some times of a whole People ; and perhaps 
it may appear upon Examination, that the most polite 
Ages are the least virtuous. This may be attributed to 
the Folly of admitting Wit and Learning as Merit in 
themselves, without considering the Application of them. 
By this Means it becomes a Rule, not so much (o regard 
what we do, as how we do il. But this false Beauty 
wQl not pass upon Men of honest Minds and true Taste i 
Sir Richard Blackmore says, with as much good Sense 
as Virtue, If is a mighty Dishonour and Shame to 
employ excellent Faculties and abundance of Wit, to 
buraour and please Men in their Vices and Follies- 
Tbe great Eoemy of Mankind, notwithstanding his 
Wit and Aagelick Faculties, is the moat odious Being 
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ia the whole Creation. He goes on soon after to say 
' very generously. That he undertook the writina ol 
his Poem fo rescue the Muses out of the Hands 
' of Ravishers. to restore them to tbeir sweet aad 
chaste Mansions, aad to engage them in an Employ- 
tnent suitable to their Dignity- This certainly ou^t 
to be the Purpose oi every Man who appears in 
Ptiblick ; and whoever does not proceed upon that 
Fotindation, injures his Country as fast as he sue 
ceeds in his Studies. When Modesty ceases to be the 
ctitef Ornament of one Sez, and Integrity of the other, 
Society is upon a wrong Basis, and we shall be ever 
after without Rules to guide our Juifement in what is 
really becoming and ornamental. Nature and Reason 
direct one thing, Passion and Humour another i To 
follow the Dictates of the two latter, is going into a 
Boad that is both endless and intricate! when we pur' 
sue the other, our Passage is delightful, and what we 
aim at easily attainable. 

1 do not doubt but England is at present as polite a 
Nation as any in the World ; but any Man who thinks 
can easily see, thai the Affectation of being Gay and 
in Fasfiion has very near eaten up our good Sense and 
our Religion. Is there anything so just, as that Mode 
and Gallantry should be built upon exerting our selves 
in what is proper and agreeable to the Institutions of 
Justice and Piety among us 1 And yet is there any 
thing more common, than that we run in perfect Coo' 
tradiction to them I All which is supported by no othes' 
Pretension, than that it is done with what we call ^ 
good Grace. 1 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, butfl 
what Nature it self should prompt us to think so. 
Respect to all kind of Superiors is founded, methinks. 
upon Instinct I and yet what is so ridiculous as Age! 
1 make this abrupt Transition to the Mention of thisi 
Vice more than any other, in order to introduce a lit ' 
Story, which I tliink a pretty Instance ttiat the mc 
polite Age is in danger of being the most vicious. 

' It happen'd at Athens, during a pubUck Represent 

tion of some Play exhibited in honour of the Conunoi 

weall 
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wealth, that ao old Gentlemaa came too late for a No. 6. 
Place suitable to his Age and Quality. Many of the Y^^' 
young Gentlemen who observed the Difficulty and ^^|^ 
Confusion he was in, made Signs to him that they itq; 
would accoounodatc him if he came where they satei 
The good Man bustled through the Crowd accordingly ; 
but when he came to the Seals to which he was in^ 
vited. the Jest was to sit close, and expose him, as he 
Blood out of Countenance, to the whole Audience. The 
Frolick went round all the Atheaiaa Benches. But 
on those Occasions there were also particular Places 
assigned for Foreigners i When the good Man skulked 
towards the Boxes appointed for the Lacedemoniaos. that 
honest People, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to 
a Man, and with the greatest Respect received him 
among them. The Athenians being suddenly louch'd 
with a Sense of the Spartan Virtue and their own 
Degeneracy, gave a Thunder of Applause i and the 
old Mao cried out. The Athenians understand what is 
good, but the LacedemomaDs practise It.' R 

Na7. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, March 6. 



GOING Yesterday to Dine with an old Acquaintance, 
I had the Misfortune to find tiis whole Family very 
much dejected. Upon asking htm the Occasion ol it, t^ 
told me that his Wife had dreamt a very strange Dream 
the Night before, which they were afraid portended 
some Misfortune to themselves or to their Children. 
At her coming into the Room I observed a settled 
Melancholy in her Countenance, which I should have 
been troubled for, had I not heard from whence it 
proceeded. We were no sooner sate down, but, after 
having looked upon me a little while. My Dear, says 
•he. turning to her Husband, you may now see the 
Stranger that was ia the Candle last Night, Soon after 
this, as they began to talk of Family Affairs, a little 
Boy at the lower end of the Table told her, that he 
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7, was to go into Joinohand on Thursday. Thursday 1 says 
■WKlay, she, No, Child, if if please God, you shall not begia 
F™ °' upon Childermas'day ; tell your Writttig'Master that 
Friday will be soon enough. I was Reflecting with 
my self on the Oddness of her Fancy, and wondering 
that any Body would establish it as a Rule to lose a 
Day in every Week. In the midst of these my 
Musings she desired me to reach her a httle Salt 
upon the Point of my Knife, which 1 did in such a 
Trepidation and Hurry of Obedience, that I let it drop 
by the Way; al which she immediately startled, and 
said it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very 
blank j and, observing the Concern of the whole 
Table, began to consider my self, with some Coo' 
fusion, as a Person that had brought a [)isaeter 
upon the Family. The Lady however recovering her. 
self after a little space, said to her Husband with ; 
Sigh, My Dear, Misfortunes never come Stngk 
My Friend, I found, acted but an under ,• Part at hi 
Table, and being a Man of more Good.«ature than' 
Understanding, thinks himself obliged to fall in with 
alt the Passions and Humours of his YokcFellowi 
Do not you remember. Child, says she, that the 
Pidgeon-house fell the very Afternoon that our care 
less Wench spilt the Salt upon the Table! Yes. 
says he. My Dear, and the next Post brought us 
I aa Account of the Battel of Almanza. The Reader 

ft may guess at the figure I made, aher having done 
I all this Mischief. I dispatched my Dinner as soon as 
W I could, with my usual Taciturnity t when, to my 
W utter Confusion, the Lady seeing me quitting my 
Knife and Fork, and laying them across o 
another upon my Plate, desired me that I woi 
humour her so far as to take them out of that Figure? 
and place them side by side. What the Absurdity was 
which I had committed I did not know, but I suppose 
there was some traditionary Superstition in it ; and 

L therefore, in obedience to the llady of the House, I 
disposed of my Knife and Fork in two parallel Lini 
wfuch is the figure 1 shall always lay them in 
the future, tho' Ido not know any Season for it> 
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b b not difScuh fer a Man to see that a Person has No. 7. 
cooceivcd an Aversion to hun. For my own pan, I D"^ 
qtucUy found, by the Lady's Looks, ibat she r^aHed ^^^^ 
me as a very odd kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate 
Aspect I For which Reason I took my leave iimnedtately 
after Dinner, and withdrew to my own Losings. Upon 
my Return Home, I fell into a profound Contemplation 
on the Evils that attend these superstitious Follies of 
Mankind ; how they suhjeci ue Io imaginary AHlictioos, 
and additional Sorrows, that do not properly come with' 
in our Lot As if the natural Calamities of Life were 
not suffidenl for it, we turn the most indifferent Cif' 
cumstaoces into Misfortunes, and suffer as much from 
trifling Accidents, as from real Evils. I have known 
the shooting of a Star spoil a Night's Rest; and have 
seen a Man in Love grow pale and lose bis Asipetile, 
upon the plucking of a Merrv'^ought. A Screech-Owl 
at Midnight has alarm'd a I-amily, more than a Band 
of Robbo^i nay, the Voice of a G4cket hath struck 
more Terror than the Roaring of a Lion. There is 
nothing so inconsiderable, which may not appear dread' 
ful to an Imagination that is filled with Omens and 
Pro^nosticks. A rusty Nail, or a crooked Pin. shoot 
up mto Prodigies. 

I remember f was once in a mixt Assembly, that 
was fejll of Noise and Mirth, when on a sudden an 
old Woman unluckily observed there were ttiirteen of 
us in Company. Ttus Remark struck a pannick Terror 
into several who were present, insomuch tbal one or 
two of the Ladies were going Io leave the Room ( but 
a Friend of mine taking notice thai one of our Female 
Companions was big with Child, affirm'd there were 
fourteen in the Room, and that instead of portending 
one of the Company should die, it plainly foretold one 
of them should be born, Had not my Friend foimd out 
this Expedient lo break the Omen, I question not but 
half the Women in the Company would have fallen 
tick that very Night 

An old Maid, that is troubled with the Vapours, 
u-oduces infinite Disturbances of this kind among her 
Friends and Neighbours. 1 know a Maiden Aunt, of 
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a great Family, who is one of these Antiquated Sybils, 

f' that forbodes and prophesies from one end of the Year 

' to the other. She is always seeing Apparitions, and 

hearing Death'Watches i and was the other Day almost 

frighted out of her Wits by the great HouscDog, that 

howled in the Stable at a time when she lay ill of the 

Tooth.'ach. Such an extravagant Cast of Mind eoigages 

Multitudes of People, not only in impertinent Terrors, 

but in supernumerary Duties of Life i and arises &^m 

that Fear and Ignorance which are natural to the Soul 

of Man. The Horror with which we entertain the 

Thoughts of Death {or indeed of any future Evil) and 

the Uncertainty of its Approach, fill a melancholy 

Mind with innumerable Apprehensions and Suspicions, 

and consequently dispose it to the Observation of such 

groundless Prodigies and Predictions. For as it is the 

I chief Concern of WiscMen, to retrench the Evils of-^ 

Life by the Reasonings of Philosophy ; it is the Employt^i 

' ment of Fools, to multiply them by the Senttmentn 

I of Superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled'! 
were I endowed with this Divining Quality, thou^il 
it should inform me truly of every thing that caal 
befal me. I would not anticipate the Relish of any' 
Happiness, nor feel the Weight of any Misery, befc 
it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my Soul agaii 
these gloomy Presages and Terrors of Mind, 
that is, by securing to my self the Friendship 
Protection of that Being, who disposes of Events, 
governs Futurity. He sees, at one View, the whol , 
Thread of my Existence, not only that Part of it which- 
I have already passed through, but that which runs 
forward into all the Depths of Eternity. When I lay 
me down to Sleep, I recommend my self to his Carei 
when I awake, I give my scLE up to his Direction. 
Amidst all the Evils that threaten me, I will look up 
to him for Help, and question not but he will either 
avert them, or turn them to my Advantage. Though 
I know neither the Time nor the Manner of Uie 
Death I am to die, I am not at all sollicilous about it) 
because 
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eeausc I am sure that he knows them both, and No, 7. 
iat he will not tail to comfort and support me under Thund 
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ADDISON.] Friday, March % 

At Veaus ob»curo ^radiealis acre stpsit. 

El mullo aebtilae ciecuta dea fudil ataktu, 

Ceracrt oe quJs eoB . — Virg. 

SHALL here communicate to the M7orId a couple of 

Letters, which 1 belicTe will give the Reader as good 

I EntertainmenI as any that 1 am able to furnish 

en with, and therefore shall make no Apology for 

' To the Spectator, &c. 
Sir, 
I am one of the Directors of the Society for the 
lebrmation of Manners, and therefore think my self 
proper Person for your Correspondence. 1 have 
lioroughly examined the present State of Religion in 
wreat Britain, and am able to acquaint you with (be 
redominant Vice of every Market'Town in the 
rhole Island. I can tell you the Progress thai 
Tirtuc has made in all our Cities, Boroughs, and 
lOrporations \ and know as well the evil Practices 
at are committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is 
ne in my own Family. In a word. Sir, I have 
sy Correspondents in the remotest Parts of the 
lation, who send me up punctual Accounts from 
to time of all the little Irregularities that bH 
_ . their Notice in their several Districts and 
livisionB. 

I am no less acquainted with the particular Quarters 
id Regions of this great Town, than with the diHerent 
irtB and Distributions of the whole Nation. 1 can 
every Parish by its Impieties, and can tell 
in which of our Streets Lewdness prevails, which 
iunlag has taken the Possession of, and where Drunks 
has got the better of them both. When I am 
I to raise a Fine for the Poor, I know the 
Lanes 
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b. B. Laaes and Allies thst are inhabited by coni 
J™*7"n Swearers. When I would encourage the Hos;. 
^ ' of Bridewell, and improve the Hempen Manufactui 
I am very well acquainted with all the Haunts 
Resorts of Female Nighl'walkers. 

After this short Account of my self, I must let 
you know, that the Design of this Paper is to give 
you Information of a certain irregular Assec^ly 
which I think falls very properly under your Observa'' 
tion, especially since the Persons it is composed of 
are Criminals loo considerable for the Animadversions 
of our Society. I mean, Sir, the Midnight Masque, 
which has of late been very frequenUy hew in one of 
the most conspicuous Parts of the Town, and which 
I hear will be continued with Additions and Improve^ 
ments. As all the Persons who compose this lawless 
Assembly arc masqued, we dare not attack any of 
them in our Way, lest we should send a Woman 
of Quality to Bridewell or a Peer of GreaUBriiain 
to the Counfen Besides that, their Numbers are 
BO very great, that I am afraid they would be able 
to rout our whole Fraternity, though we were accom/' 
panied with all our Guard of Constables. Both these 
Reasons, which secure them from our Authority, make 
them obnoxious to yours ; As both their Disguise and 
their Numbers will give no particular Person Reason 
to think himself affronted by you. 

If we are rightly informed, the Rules that are 
observed by this new Society are wonderfully contrived 
for the Advancement of Cuckoldom, The Women 
either come by themselves or are introduced by 
Friends, who are obliged to quit them, upon their first 
Entrance, to the Conversation of any Body that addresses 
himself to them. There are several Rooms where 
the Parties may retire, and, if they please, shew their 
Faces by Consent. Whispers, Squeezes, Nods, and 
Embraces, are the innocent Freedoms of the Place. 
In short, the whole Design of this libidinous Assembly 
seems to terminate in Assignations and Intrigues t 
and I hope you will take effectual Methods, by your 
publick Advice and Admonitions, to prevent such a 
promiscuous 
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f pfomiscuous Multitude of both Sexes from meeting No. 6. 

bgether in so clandestine a Manner. I am m'^'^S 

Your bumble Servant, 17IL_ 

Aad Fellow'Labourer. 

T. B/ 

Not long after the Perusal of this Letter, I receiVd 

another upon the same Subject; which by the Date 

and Stile of it, I take to be written by some young 

Tcmpler. 

' Sir, MiddU'TempIe. 17]? 

Vhen a Man has been guilty of any Vice or Folly, 
I think the best Attonement he can inake for it, is to 
warn others not to fall into the like. In order to this 
I must acquaint you, that some time in February 
last I went to the Tuesday's Masquerade, Upon my 
Erst going in I was attack'd by half a Dozen female 
Quakers, who seem'd willing to adopt me for a 
Brother i but upon a nearer Examination I found 
they were a Sisterhood of Coquets disguised in that 
precise Habit I was soon after taken out to dance, 
and, as 1 fancied, by a Woman of the first Quality, 
br she was very tall, and moved gracefully. As soon 
as the Minuet was over, we ogled one another through 
our Masques I and as I am very well read in Waller, 
I repeated to her the four following Verses out of his 
poem to Vaadike. 

The btedlcBs Lover does aol knovr 

Whose Eyes ibey an that wound him so i 

Bui, coafouadird with Iby Art, 

Eaquirea her Name that has his Heart, 

I pronounced these Words with such a languishing 
Air. that I bad some Reason to conclude 1 had made 
a Conquest. She told me that she hoped my Face 
WM not akin to my Tongue; and looking upon her 
Watch. I accidentally discovered the Figure of a Coronet 
on the back Part ot it I was so transported with the 
'Heught of such an Amour, that I plied her from one 
Foom to another with all the Gallantries I could invent i 
c and 
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and at length brought things to so happy an Issue, _ 
she gave me a private Meeting the next Day, withou 
Page or Footman, Coach or Equipage. My Heart danced 
in Raptures I but I had not lived in this golden Dream 
above three Days, before I found good Reason to 

i that I had continued true to my Laundress. I have 
heard, by a very great Accident, that this fine Lady doei 

' not Uve far from Covent'Gardeo. and that I am not tt 
first Cully whom she has pass'd her self upon for 
Countess. 

Thus, Sir, you see how I have mistaken a Cloud for 
Juao; and if you can make any use of this Adventure^ 
for the Benefit of those who may possibly be as ■■"'" 
young Coxcombs as my self, I do most heartily gm 
you Leave. I am, Sir. 

Your most humble Admirer, 

B. I 

I design to visit the next Masquerade my self, in th 

same Habit I wore at Grand Cairo i and 'till then sha 

suspend my Judgment of this Midnight Entertainment 



No. 9. 




[ADDISON,] 


Saturday, March la 


Tigris agil rabida cue 

Perpetuamj sacWs loicr s 


tigridc pacem 

c coorcolt t/™/s.-;uv. 



MAN is said lo be a Sociable Animali and, as an Instanc 
of it, we may observe, that we take all Occasions a 
Pretences of forming our selves into those little Noclumi 
Assemblies, which are commonly known by the nam 
of Clubs. When a Sett of Men find themselves agree 1 
any Particular, iho' never so trivial, they establish tha 
selves into a kind of Fraternity, and meet once or tw! 
a Week, upon the account of such a Fanlastick Resea 
blance, I know a considerable Market'town, in wfaic 
there was a Club of fat Men, that did not come logethi 
(as you may well suppose) to entertain one another wit 
Sprightliness and Wit, but to keep one another in Gout 
tenancei The Room where the Qub met was som 
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thing of the largest, and bad two Entrances^ the one by No. 9. 
a Door of a moderate Size, and the other by a Pair of l?""^ 
Folding'doors. If a Candidate for this Corpulent Club ™™ 
could make his Entrance through the first, he was looked 
upon as unqualified ; but if he stuck in the Passage, and 
could not force his Way tlirough it, the Folding^Doors 
were immediately thrown open for his Reception, and 
he ^tras saluted as a Brother. I have beard that (bis Club, 
though it consisted but of fifteen Persons, weighed above 
three Tun, 

In O{q)osition to this Society, there sprung up another 
composed of Scarecrows and Skeletons, who being very 
meagre and envious, did all they could to thwart the 
Designs of their Bulky Brethren, whom they represented 
as Men of Dangerous Principles; till at length they 
worked them out of the Favour of the Peaple, and con^ 
lequcntly out of the Magistracy. These Factions tore 
the Corporation in Pieces tor several Years, till at 
IcDgib they came to this Accommodation i thai the two 
Buli& of the Town should be annually chosen out of 
Ibe two Clubs J bv which means the principal Magis' 
traies arc at this Day coupled like Kabbets, one fat and 
one lean. 

Every one has heard of the Club, or rather the Con-- 
(ederacy, of the Kings. This grand Alliance was formed 
a little after the Return of King Charles the Second, and 
admitted into il Men of all Qualilies and Professions, 
provided they agreed in this Sirname of King, which, 
as they imagined, sufficiently declared the Owners of it 
to be altogether untainted with Republican and Anti' 
Monarchical Principles. 

A Christian Name has likewise been often used as a 
Badge of Distinction, and made the Occasion of a Club. 
That of the Georges, which used to meet at the Sign of 
Ihc George, on St George's Day, and swear Before 
George, is still fresh in every one's Memory, 

There are at present in several Parts of ibis City what 
they call StreeUCIubs, in which the chief Inhabitants of 
the Street converse together every Night. I remember. 
UDon my enquiring after Lodgings in Ortnond 'Street, the 
ird, to recommend that Quarter of the Town, told 
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o. 9, me, there was at that time a very good Club in it ; he 
'•"'^7' also told mc, upoa further Discourse with him, that two 
^ ' or three aoisie Country Squires, who were settled there 
<■ the Year before, had considerably sunk the Price of 

House''Reati and that the Club (to prevent the like 
loconveoiences for the future) had Thoughts of taking 
every House that became vacant into their own Hands, 
till they had found a Tenant for it, of a sociable Nature J 
and good Conversation. I 

The Hum-Drum Club, of which I was formerly aafl 
unworthy Member, was made up of very honest Gentled 
men, of peaceable Dispositions, that used to sit togethe^fl 
smoak their Pipes, and say nothing till Midnight Thd 
Mum Club (as I am informed) is an Institution of Hxt^ 
same Nature, and as great an Enemy to Noise. 

After these two innocent Societies, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievotis one, that was erected 
in the Reign of King Cbaties the Second i I mean Ihe 
Club oi Duellists, in which none was to be admitted 
that had not fought his Man. The President of it was 
said to have kill^ half a dozen in single Combat j and 
as for the other Members, they took their Seats accord.- 
ing to the Number of their Sfain. There was likewise 
a Side^Table, for such as had only drawn Blood, and 
shewn a laudable Ambition of taking the first Omor' 
tunity to qualifie themselves for the first Table. This 
Club, consisting only of Men of Honour, did not continue 
long, most of &e Members of it being put to the Sword, 
or Eanged, a little after its Institution. 

Our Modem celebrated Clubs are founded upon Eating 
and Drinking, which are Points wherein most Men 
agree, and in which the Learned and Illiterate, the Dull 
and the Airy, the Philosopher and the Buffoon, can all of 
them bear a Part The KsUCat it self is said to have 
taken its Original from a Mutton'Pye. The Beef'Sfeak, 
and October Clubs, are neither of them averse to Eating 
and Drinking, if we may form a Judgment of them from 
their respective Titles. 

When Men are thus knit together, by a Love of Society, 
not a Spirit of Faction, and don't meet to censure or 
annoy those that are absent, but to enjoy one anotheri J 
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len they are thus combined for their own Improve No, 9. 
Knl. or for the Good of others, or at least to relax Saturday, 
Kmselves from the Business of the Day, by an innocent I^m'^'' ' 
kd chearful Conversation, there may be something 
Ty useful in these little Institutions and Establishments. 
I cannot forbear concluding this Paper with a Scheme of 
ivrs thai I met with upon a Vail in a little Ale'house i 
ow ! came thither I may inform my Reader at a more 
Dnvenient time. These Laws were enacted by a Knot 
f Artizans and Mechanicks, who used to meet every 
light ; and as there is something in them which gives 
K a pretty Picture of low Life, I shall transcribe them 
|Ebrd for Wordi 

ulcs to be observed in the Two-penny CJtib, erected 
ia this Place, for the Preservation o/ Friendship 
and good Neighbourhood, 

L Every Member at his first coming in shall lay down 

• Two'Pence. 

n. Every Member shall fill his Pipe out of his own 

IT. 

nL If any Member absents himself he shall forfeit a 
ienny for the Use of the Club, unless in case of Sickness 
Imprisonment. 

IV. If any Member swears or curses, his Neighbour 
'.ve him a Kick upon the Shins, 
any Member tells Stories in the Club that are 
true, he shall forfeit for every third Lie an Halt- 
nny, 

VI. If any Member strikes another wrongfully, he 
laU pay his Club for him. 

VIL If any Member brings his Wife into the Club, he 
ball pav for whatever she drinks or smoaks. 
VIIL If any Member's Wife comes to fetch him home 
am the Club, she shall speak to fiim without the Door. 

IX. If any Member calls another Cuckold, he shall be 
rncd out of the Club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the Club that is of the 
me Trade with any Member of it 

XL None of the Club shall have his Cloaths or Shoes 
lade or mended, but by a Brother'Membcr. 

XIL 
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XU. No Nofvjuror shall be capable of beiog a Member. 
'^ The Morality of this little Club is guarded fay such 
wholesome Laws and Penalties, that I question not but 
my Reader will be as well pleased with them, as he 
would have been with the Leges Coavivales of Ben. 
Johnson, the Regulations of an old Roman Club cited by 
Lipsius. or the Rules of a Symposium in an ancient 
Creek Author. 

No. 10. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, March I 

Non aliler quam qui adrcTBO vii fluralne Icmbum 

Pemigiis rubigll, ti braccbia forte rcmisit. 

Alque ilium praecepa prono rapit alveui acoal—Vag. 

IT is with much Satisfaction that I hear this i. 
City inquiring Day by Day after these my Fapen, I 
j and receiving my Morning Lectures with a becotning^J 
Seriousness and Attention, My Publisher tells mCiY 
that there are already Three thousand of them diA'] 
tributed every Day i So that if I allow Twenty Readers tosj 
every Paper, which 1 look upon as a modest Computa^ 
lion, I may reckon about Threescore thousand Disciples 
in London and Westminster, who I hope will take care 
to distinguish themselves from the thoughtless Herd of 
their ignorant and unattentive Brethren. Since I have 
raised to myself so ^eat an Audience, I shall spare na<| 
Pains to make their Instruction agreeable, and ther- " 
Diversion useful. For which Reasons I shall endeavou 
to enliven Morality with Wit, and to temper Wit > 
MoraKty, that my Readers may, if possible, both ^ 
find their Account in the Speculation of the Day. 
to the End that their Virtue and Discretion may n 
short transient intermittent Starts of Thought, I havi 
resolved to refresh their Memories from Day to Da] 
till I have recovered them out of that desperate State c 
[Vice and Folly into which the Age is fallen. 
I Mind that lies fallow but a single Day, sprouts up i 
/ Follies that are only to be kilTed by a constant ■ 
j assiduous Culture. It was said of Socrates, ttiat 
/ brought Philosophy down from Heaven, to 
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among Men i aad I shall be ambitious to have it said Na la 
of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of Closets Mooda 
and LibraricB, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs ^^° 
and Assemblies, at Tea-'Tables and in CoffccHouses. 

I -would therefore in a very particular Manner reconi" 
meod these my Speculations lo all well regulated Families, 
that set apart an Hour in every Morning for Tea and 
Bread and Butter; and would earnestly advise Ihem for 
their Good to order this Paper to be punctually served up. 
and to be looked upon as a Pari of the Tea Equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written Book, 
compared with iis Rivals and Antagonists, is like Moses's 
Serpent, that immediately swallow'd up and devoured 
those of the /Egyptians. I shall not be so vain as lo 
think, that where the Spectatop appears, the other publick 
Prints will vanish; but shall leave ii to my Reader's 
Consideration, whether, Is it not much better to be lei 
into the Knowledge of ones self, tfiao to hear what 
passes in Muscovy or Poland : and to amuse our selves 
with such Writing as tend to the wearing out of Ignor/ 
ance. Passion, and Prejudice, than such as naturally conduce 
to inflame Hatreds, and make Enmities irreconcileable 1 

In the next Place, I would recommend this Paper to 
the daily Perusal of those Gentlemen whom I cannot 
but consider as my good Brothers and Allies, I mean 
the Fraternity of Spectators who live in the World 
without having any thi^ to do in itg and either by 
the Affluence of their Rirtunes, or Laziness of their 
Dispositions, have no other Business with the rest of 
Mankind, but to look upon them. Under this Class of 
Men are comprehended all contemplative Tradesmen, 
titular Physicians, Fellows of the Royal Society, Templers 
that are not given to be contentious, and Statesmen that 
are out of Business ! in short, every one that considers 
the World as a Theatre, and desires to form a right Judg- 
ment of those who are the Actors on it. 

There is another Set of Men tliat I must likewise lay 
a Claim to, whom I have lately called the Blanks of 
Society, as being altogether unfurnish'd with Ideas, till 
the Business and Conversation of the Day has supplied 
Ibcm. I iiave often consider'd ttiese poor Souls with an 

Ey. 
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,tO. Eye of great Commiseration, when I have heard them 
widay. asking the first Man they have met with, whether there 
1™'^' was any News stirring! and by that Means gathering 
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logether Materials for thinking. These needy Persons 
ido not know what to talk of, 'till about twelve a Clock 
in the Morning; for by that Time they are pretty good 
Judges of the Weather, know which Way the Wind sits, 
and whether the Dutch Mail be come in. As they lie at 
the Mercy of the first Man they meet, and are grave or 
impertinent all the Day long, according to the Notions 
which they have imbibed in the Morning, I would 
earnestly entreat them not to stir out of their Chambers 
till they have read this Paper, and do promise them that 
I will daily instil into them such sound and whole 
som Sentiments, as shall have a good Effect on 
Conversation for the ensuing twelve Hours. 

But there are none to whom this Paper will be me 
useful, than to the Female World. I have often thoui 
there has not been sufficient Pains taken in findmg' 
out proper Employments and Diversions for the Fair 
ones. Their Amusements seem contrived for them 
rather as they are Women, than as they are reasonable 
Creatures ; and are more adapted to the Sex than to the 
Species. The Toilet is their great Scene of Business, 
and the right adjusting of their Hair the principal 
Employment of their Lives. The sorting of a Suit of 
Ribbons is reckon'd a very good Morning's Work i and 
if they make an Excttrsion to a Mercer's or a Toy^shop, 
so great a Fatigue makes them unfit for any thing else 
all the Day after, Their more serious Occupations are 
Sowing and Embroidery, and their greatest Drudgery 
the Preparation of Jellies and Sweel/meats. This, I say, 
is the Slate of ordinary Women i tho' I know there are 
Multitudes of those of a more elevated Life and Conversa' 
ti tion, that move in an exalted Sphere of ICnowledge and 
.* ' I Virtue, that join all the Beauties of the Mind to the 
I Ornaments of Dress, and inspire a kind of Awe an ' 
i Respect, as well as Love, into their Male.'BehoIders- 
hope to encrease the Number of these by Publishin 
this daily Paper, which I shall always endeavour I 
make an innocent if not an improving Entertain 
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and by that Means at least divert the Minds of my No. 10. 
Female Readers from greatw Trifles. At the same Time, ^°^^^ 
as 1 would fain give some finishing Touches to those J^*^ 
which are already the most beautiful Pieces in hiunan 
Nature. I shall endeavour to point out all those 
Imperfections that are the Blemishes, as well as those t 
Virtiies which are the Embellishments, of the Sex. In/ 
the mean while I hope these my gentle Readers, who 
have so much Time on their Hands, will not grudge 
throwing away a Quarter of an Hour in a Day on 
this Paper, since (hey may do it without any Hindrance 
to Business. 

I know several of my Friends and WeU'wishers are 
in great Pain for me, lest I should not be able to ke«> 
up the Spirit of a Paper which I oblige my self to furnish 
every Dayi But to make them easie in this Particular, 
I will promise them faithfully to give it over as soon 
as I grow dulL This I know will be Matter of great . 
Raillery to the small Witsi who will frequently put 
me in mind of my Promise, desire me to keep my 
Word, assture me that it is high Time to give over, 
with many other little Pleasantries of the like Nature,' 
which Men of a little smart Genius cannot forbear 
throwing out against their best Friends, when they 
have such a Handle given ihem of being witty. But 
let them remember that I do hereby enter my Caveat 
a^p^fut this Piece of Raillery. C 



Tuesday, March 13. 



ARIETTA is visited by all Persons of both Sexes, 
who have any Pretence to Vit and Gallantry. She 
is in that time of Life which is neither affected with 
the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age i and her 
Conversation is so mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, 
that she is agreeable both to the Young and the Old. 
Her Behaviour is very frank, without being in the 
\e»aX blanieabie i and as she is out of the Tract of any 
ambitious Pursuits of her own, her Visit'- 
ants 
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lo. II. ants entertain her with Accounts of themselves very 
'uesdjy. frcdy, whether they concern their Passions or their 
tnxh IJ. Interests. I made her a Visit this Afternoon, having 
r" been formerly introduced to the Honour of her Ac* 

quaintance, by my Friend Will Honeycomb, who hjHJfl 
prevailed upon her to admit me sometimes into hef^ 
Assembly, as a civil inoffensive Han. I found her 
accompanied with one Person only, a Common/Place 
Talker, who, upon my Entrance, rose, and after a 
very slight Civility sat down again ; then turning 
to Arietta, pursued his Discourse, which I found was 
upon the old Topick of Constancy in Love. He went 
on with great Facility in repeating what he talks 
every Day of his Life i and, with Uie Ornaments of 
insignificaut Laughs and Gestures, enforced his Argu.- 
ments by Quotations out of Plays and Songs, which 
allude to the Perjuries of the Fair, and the general 
Levity of Women. Melhought he strove to shine 
more than ordinarily in his Talkative Way, that he 
mi^t insult my Silence, and distinguish himself faefowB 
a Woman of Arietta's Taste and Understanding. Sb69 
had often an Inclination to interrupt him, but couM i 
find no Opportunity, till the Larum ceased of it self) 
which it did not 'till he had repeated and murdered 
the celebrated Story of the Epliesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this Piece of Raillery am - 
an Outrage done to her Sex ; as indeed I have alw 
observed that Women, whether out of a nicer Reg 
to their Honour, or what other Season I cannot t 
arc more sensibly touched with those general Aspi 
sions which are cast upon their Sex, than Men ; 
by what is said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered her self from 1 
serious Anger she was in, she replied in the follow 
manner. 

Sir. When I consider how perfectly new all 
have said on this Subject is, and tfiat the Story ^ 
have given us is not quite Two thousand Yeai 
1 cannot but think it a Piece of Presumption to d 
with you I But your Quotations put me in Mind c 
Fable of the Lion and the Man. The Man ' 



I Fable 
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Ktb ^t noble Anunal, shewed him, in the Ostcnlatioa Na. IL 

t Human Superiority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. Tunsdav, 

Jpoo which the Lion said very justly. We Uoas are none ^"^ '^ 

w us pointers, else we could shew a hundred Men killed 

' Lions, for one Lion killed by a Man. You Men are 

ritcTS, and can represent us Women as Unbecoming as 

lu please in your Works, while we are unable to return 

__ e Injury, You have twice or thrice observed in youf _ 

)isccurse, that Hypocrisie is the very Foundation of 

ur Education! and that an Ability to dissemble our 

fVfiections, is a professed Part of our Breeding. These, 

such other Reflections, are sprinkled up and down 

Writings of all Ages, by Authors, who leave behind 

n Memorials of their Kesentment against the Scorn 

particular Women, in Invectives against the whole 

E, Such a Writer, I doubt not, was the celebrated 

troaius, who invented the pleasant Aggravations of 

: ft-ailty of the Ephesian I^dy; but when we con." 

■der this Ouestion between the Sexes, which has been 

ither a Point of Dispute or Raillery ever since there 

rere Men and Women, let us take Facts from plain 

'eople, and h-om such as have nol either Ambition 

r Capacity to embellish their Narrations with any 

Eautics of Imagination. I was the other Day amusing 

^^y self with Ligon'a Account of Sarbadoes; and, in 

Answer to your well'wrought Tale. I will give you 

IB it dwells upon my Memory) out of that honest 

rrareller, in his fifty hfth Page, the History of Jnkle 

ad Yarieo. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty Years, 

imbarked in the Downs on the good Ship called the 

Achilles, bound for the West-Indies, on the 16th 

f June, 1647, in order to improve his Fortune by 

'rode and Merchandize. Our Adventurer was the 

llird Son of an eminent Citizen, who had taken 

srticular Care to instill into his Mind an early Love '. 

Gain, by making him a perfect Master of Numbers, ' 

id conscquenlly giving him a quick View of Loss 

id Advantage, and preventing the natural Impulses 

his Passions, by Prepossession towards his Interests, 

hh a Mind thus turned, young Inkle had a Person 

every 
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every way agreeable, a ruddy Vigour in his Counteiij' 
ance, Streogtb in bis Limbs, with Ringlets of fair 
' Hair loosely flowing on his Shoulders. It happened, 
in the Course of the Voyage, that the Achilles, in son 
Distress, put into a Creek on the Main of America, i 
Search or Provisions; The Youth, who is the Hero < 
my Story, among others, went ashore on this Occasio. 
From their first Landing they were observed by | 
Party of Indiaas, who hid themselves in the WooC 
for that Purpose. The English unadvisedly marchi 
a great distance from the Shore into the Country, at 
were intercepted by the Natives, who slew the greate. 
Number of them. Our Adventurer escaped amoQ] 
others, by flying into a Forest Upon his comity, 
into a remote and pathless Part of the VCood, he threW 
himself, tired and breathless, on a little Hillock, when 
an Indian Maid rushed from a Thicket behind htmi 
After the first Surprize, they appeared mutually agree 
able to each other. If the European was highly Cham 
with the Limbs, Features, and wild Graces of 
Naked American ; the American was no 1< 
with the E)ress, Complexion, and Shape of an J 
covered from Head to Foot. The Indian grew 
mediately enamoured of him, and consequently soUicitM 
for his Preservation 1 She therefore conveyed him 1 
Cave, where she gave him a delicious R^st of Fn 
and led hira to a Stream to slake his Thirst In 1 
midst of these good Offices, she would sometimes f 
with his Hair, and delight in the Opposition of its Col 
to that of her Fingers i Then open his Bosom, tl 
laugh at him for covering it She was, it seems, i 
Person of Distinction, for she every Day came to hln 
in a different Dress, of the most beautiful Shells, Bugles 
and Bredes. She likewise brought him a great mai ' 
Spoils, which her other Lovers had presented to 1 
so that his Cave was rJctily adorned with all the spc 
Skins of Beasts, and most Partycoloured Feathers i 
Fowls, which that World afforded. To make fa 
Confinement more tolerable, she would carry him J 
the dusk of the Evening, or by the favour < " " 
light, to unfrequeoled C^ves and Solitudes, a 
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him where to lye down in Safety, and sleep amidst No. II. 
the Falls of 'Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. Her "^^^^ 
Part was lo watch and hold him awake in her Arms, ^" 
for fear of her Countrymen, and awake him on Occasions 
to consult his Safety. In this manner did the Lovers 
pass away their Time, till they had learn'd a Language 
of their own, in which the Voyager communicated to 
his Mistress, how happy he should be to have her in 
his Coimtry, where she should be Cloathed in such Silks 
as his Wastccoat was made o£, and be carried in Houses 
drawn by Horses, without being exposed to Wind or 
Weather. AU this he promised her the Enjoyment of, 
without such Fears and Alarms as they were there 
tormented with. In this tender Correspondence these 
Lovers lived for several Months, when Yarico, instructed 
by her Lover, discovered a Vessel on the Coast, to which 
she made Signals; and in the Night, with the utmost 
Joy and Satisfaction, accompanied him to a Ship'&Orew 
of his Countrymen, bound for Barbadoes, When a Vessel 
from the Main arrives in that Island, it seems the 
Planters come do'wn to the Shoar, where there is an 
immediate Market of the Indians and other Slaves, as 
with UE of Horses and Oxen. 

To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
Eaglish Territories, began seriously (o reflect upon ' 
his loss of Time, and to weigh with himself how many 
Days Interest of his Money he had lost during his 
Stay with Yarko. This Thought made the young Man 
very pensive, and careful what Account he should be 
^le to give his Friends of his Voyage. Upon which 
Considerations, the prudent and frugal young Man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian Merchant i notwithstanding thai 
the poor Girl, to incline him to commiserate her Condi'- 
tiofl, told him that she was with Child by him i But he 
only made use of that Information, to rise in his Demands 
upon the Purchaser. 

1 was so touch'd with this Story, (which I think should 
be always a Counterpart to the Epbesian Matron) that 
1 left the Room with Tears in my Eyes ; which a Woman i 
of Arietta's good Sense, did, I am sure, take for greater > 
Applause, thui any Compliments I could make her, R ' 
Wednesday 
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Na 12. 

[ADDISON.] Wednesday, March 14, J 

I Vetercs ayJas tibi de pulmoae revcUo. — Pers. 

AT my coming to Loadca, it was some timft'l 
before I could settle my self in a House to rafm 
liking. I was forced to quit my first Lodgings, by reason , 
of an officious Landlady, that would be asking me every 
Morning how I had slept I then fell into an honest 
Family, and lived very happily for above a Week : when 
my Landlord, who was a jolly good-'natured Man, took 
it into his Head that I wanted Company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my Chamber to keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three Days [ 
but telling me one Day that he was ah-aid I was melanr- 
choly, I thought it was high time for me to be gone, 
and accordingly took new Lodgings that very Night 
About a Week after, I found my jolly Landlcnrd, who, 
as I said before, was an honest hearty Man, bad ptft I 
me into an Advertisement of the Daily Couraat, in dw 
following Words. Whereas a melaacholy Man left bit. 
Lodgings on Thursday last in the Afternoon, and wa* 
afterwards seen going towards Islington / // any one can' 
give Notice of litni to R. B. Fisiimonger in the Strandr he, 
shall be very well rewarded for his pains. As I am the 
best Man in the World to keep my own Counsel, and axf 
Landlord the Fishmonger not knowing my Name, WK 
Accident of my Life was never discovered to this very Day* 
I am now settled with a Widowwoman, who has » 
great many Children, and complies with my Humour in 
every thing. I do not remember thai we have exchanged 
a Word together these Five Years ; my Coffee comes into 
my Chamber every Morning without asking for it i if I 
want Fire I point to my Chimney, if Water to my Bason i 
Upon which my Landlady nodds, as much as to say she 
takes my Meaning, and immediately obeys my Signals- 
She has likewise model'd her Family so well, that when 
her little Boy offers to pull me by the Coat, or prattle 
my Face, his eldest Sister immediately calls him off, i 
bids him not disturb the Gentleman, At my first cntri 
into the Family, I was troubled with the Civility of 
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rising up to me every time I came into the Room ; but my 
I^andlady observing that upon these Occasions I always 
cried Pish, and went out again, has forbidden any such 
Ceremony to be used in the House ; so that at present I 
walk into the Kitchen or Parlour without being taken 
notice of, or giving any Iflterruptioo to the Business or 
Discourse of the Family. The Maid will ask her Mistress 
(tho* I am by) whether the GenlEeman is ready to go to 
Dinner, as the Mistress (who is indeed an excellent House/ 
wife) scolds at the Servants as heartily before my Face as 
behind my Back. In short, I move up and down the 
House and enter into all Companiesi with the same Liberty 
as a Cat or any other Domesiick Animal, and am as little 
suspected of telling any thing that I hear or see. 

I remember last Winter there were several young 
Girls of the Neighbourhood sitting about the Fire with 
my Landlady's Daughters, and telling Stories of Spirits and 
Apparitions. Upon my opening the Door the young 
Women broke off their Discourse, but my Landlady's 
Daughters telling them that it was no Body but die 
GeoUeman (for that is the Name which I go by in the 
Neighbourhood as well as in the Family) they went on 
without minding mc. I seated my self by the Candle that 
stood on a Table at one end of the Room > and pretending 
to read a Book that I took out of my Pocket, heard several 
dreadful Stories of Ghosts as pale as Ashes that had stood 
at the Feet of a Bed, or walked over a Cburch^yard by 
Moon/light I And of others that had been conjured into 
the Red'Sea, for disturbing People's Rest, and drawing their 
Curtains at Midnight i with many other old Women's 
Fables of the like nature. As one Spirit raised another, 
I observed that at the End of every Story the whole Com' 
pany closed their Ranks, and crouded about the Firei I 
took Notice in particular of a Uttle Boy, who was so attend 
live to every Story, that I am mistaken if he ventures to go 
to Bed by himself this Twelve-'month. Indeed they talked 
BO long, that the Imaginations of the whole Assembly 
were manifestly crazed, and I am sure will be the worse 
lor it as long as they live. I heard one of the Girls, that 
bad looked upon me over her Shoulder, asking the Com/ 
pMiy bow long I had been in the Room, and whether I 

did 
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did not look paler than I used to do. This put me undej 
' some Appreheosions that 1 should be forced to explain 
I my self if 1 did not retire i for which Reason I took the 
I Candle in my Hand, and went up into my Chamber, not 
without wondering at tliis unaccountable Weakness in 
reasonable Creatures^ that they should love to astonish 
and lerrifie one another- Were 1 a Father, 1 should take 
a particular Care to preserve my Cliildren from these 
litde Horrors of Imagination, which they are apt to con^ 
tract when they are young, and are not able lo shake 
off when they are in Years. I have known a Soldier 
that has entered a Breach, affrighted at Iiis own Shadow) 
and look pale upon a little scratching at his Door, who ■ 
the Day before had marched up against a Battery of I 
Cannon. There are Instances of Persons, who have 
been terrified, even to Distraction, at the Figure of a 
Tree, or the shaking of a Bull-rush. The Truth of it is, 
I look upon a sound Imagination as the greatest Blessing 
of Life, next to a clear Judgment and a good Conscience. 
In the mean time, since there are very few whose Minds 
are not more or less subject to these dreadful Thoughts 
and Apprehensions, 'we ought to arm our selves against 
them by the Dictates of Reason and Religion, to puJJ the old 
Woman out of our Hearts (as Persius expresses it in the^ 
Motto of my Paper) and extinguish those impertinent.] 
Notions which we imbibed at a Time that we were not ' 
able to judge of their Absurdity. Or if we believe, as 
many wise and good Men have done, that there are such 
Phantoms and Apparitions as those I have been speaking 
of, iet us endeavour to establish to our selves an Interest 
in him who holds the Reins of the whole Creation in_J 
his Hand, and moderates them after such a Manner, 1 
it is impossible for one Being to break loose upon anothef 
without his Knowledge and Permission. 
I For my own Part, I am apt to join in Opinion witfa 
[those who believe that all the Regions of Nature swarc 
j with Spirits i and that we have Multitudes of Spectator 
on all our Actions, when we think our selves most alon^ 
But instead of terrifying myself with such a Notion, I « 
wonderfully pleased lo think that I am always engag 
'with such an innumerable Society, in searchuogout t 
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Vonders of the Creation, and joiniag in the same Consort 
)f Praise and Adoration. 

MUtoa has finely described this mixed Communion of 

'* — and Spirits in Paradise; and had doubtless liis Eye 

1 a Verse in old Hesiod, which is almost Word for 

llf'ord the same with his third Line in the following 

I Passage. 

Nor ibiok, Ibougb Mea were none. 

Thai Htar'a would waal Spectatort, God vraot Prataei 
MUUons of spiritual CnatureB walk the Earth 
Uaseta. both wbea wc vake and wbea we tlcep i 
AU these with ceaseless Praise bia Works behold 
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Celestial Voices to tltc addniglil Air, 
Salt, or responsive each to ether's Note, 
Siagiag their great Creator J Ott in Bands 
WMe tbey keep Wateb, or nightly rouadiag walk 
With bear'aly Touch of lasltuaieatal Sounds, 
fa full baetnonick Number join 'd, their Songs 
Divide the Night, and lift cue Tboughtt to Heav'a. 



No. 13. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, March 15, 

Die mibi, si fias tu leo, quails er/s/— Marl. 

THERE is nothing that of late Years has afforded 
Matter of greater Amusement to the Town than 
Signior Nicoliai's Combat with a Lion in the Hay 
Market, which has been very often exhibited to the 
general Satisfaction of most of the Nobility and Gentry 
m the Kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the first Pumour 
of this intended Combat, it was confidently aHirmed, and 
is still believed by many in both Galleries, that there 
would be a tame Lion sent from the Tower every Opera 
JNight, in order to be killed by Hydaspes; this Report, 
itiiough altogether groundless, so universally prevailed in 
ilhc upper Regions of the Playhouse, that some of the 
most refined Politicians in those Paris of the Audience 
gave it out in Whisper, that the Lion was a Cousin.- 
German of the Tyger who made his Appearance in King 
WilUam'i Days, and that the Stage would be supplied 
with Lions at the publick Expence, during the whole 
D Session 
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Session. Many likewise were the Coojectures of the 
Jiursday, Treatment which this Lion was to meet with from the 
UrchlS. Hands of Signior Nicolioi; some supposed that he was 
I to subdue him in Recitativo, as Orpheus used to serve 

the wild Beasts in his time, and afterwards to knock 
him on the Headi some fancied that the Lion would 
not pretend to lay his Paws upon the Hero, fay reason 
of the received Opinion, that a Lion will not hurt a 
Virgin) Several, who pretended to have seen the Opera 
in Italy, had informed their Friends, that the Lion 
was to act a Part in Higb'Dutch, and roar twice or 
thrice to a Thorough Base, before he fell at the Feet of 
Hydsspes. To clear up a Matter that was so variously^J 
reported, I have made it my Business to examine whetherl 
this pretended Lion is really the Savage he appears to 
be, or only a Counterfeit, 

But before I communicate my Discoveries, I must 
acquaint the Reader, that upon my walking behind the 
Scenes last Winter, as I was thinking on something else, 
1 accidentally justled against a monstrous Animal that 
extreamly startled me, and upon my nearer Survey of 
it, appeared to be a Lion Rampant The Lion, seeing 
me very much surprizedi told me, in a gentle Voice, 
that I niight come by him if I pleased r For (says he) 
/ do not intend to hurt any body. I thanked him very 
kindly, and passed by him. And in a little time after 
saw him leap upon the Stage, and act his Part with very 
great Applause. It has been observed by several, that 
^e Lion has changed his manner of Acting twice or 
thrice since his first Appearance; which will not seem 
strange, when I acquaint my Reader that the Lion han 
been changed upon the Audience three several timeif 
The first Lion was a Candle^snuffer, who being a Felloi^ 
of a testy cholerick Temper over'did his Part, and wotili' 
not suffer himself to be killed so easily as he ought t» 
have done j besides, it was observed of nim, that he grew 
more surly every time he came out of the Lion; an4 
having dropt some Words in ordinary Conversation, at 
if he had not fought his best, and that he suffered fiimsdl 
to be thrown upon his Back in the Scuffle, and that bit 
would wrestle with Mr, Nicolini for what he please^ 
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out of his Lion's Skin, it was thought proper to discard No. !3, 
him I And it is verily believed to this Day, that had he X*^""? 
been brought upon the Stage another time, he would ^^ 
certainly have done Mischief. Besides, it was objected 
against the first Lion, that he reared himself so high 
upon bis hinder Paws, and walked in so erect a Posture, 
that he looked more like an old Man than a Lion, 

The second Lion was a Taylor by Trade, who be 
longed Co the Play.'hause, and had the Character of a 
mild and peaceable Man in his Profession. If the former 
was too furious, this was too sheepish, for his Part,- 
insomuch that after a short modest Walk upon the Stage, 
he would fail at the first Touch of Hydaspes, without 
grapting with him, and giving him an Opportunity of 
showing his Variety of Italian Trippsr It is said indeed, 
that he once gave hun a Ripp in his flesh-colour Doublet, 
but this was only to make Vork for himself, in his 
private Character of a Taylor, I must not omit that it 
was this second Lion who treated me with so much 
Humanity behind the Scenes. 

The Acting Lion at present is, as I am informed, a 
Country Gentleman, who does it for his Diversion, but 
desires his Name may be concealed. He says very 
handsomely in his own Excuse, that he docs not Act 
for Gain, that he indulges an innocent Pleasiure in it, 
aod that it is better to pass away an Evening in this 
manner, than in Gaming and I>rinking: But at the 
same time says, with a very agreeable Raillery upon 
himself, that if his Name should be known, the ill.- 
natured World might call him. The Ass ia the Lion's 
Skin. This Gentleman's Temper is made out of such 
a happy Mixture of the Mild and the Cholerick, that he 
out-does both his Predecessors, and has drawn together 
greater Audiences than have been known in the Memory 
of Man. 

I must not conclude my Narrative, without taking 
Notice of a groundless Report that has been raised, to a 
Ceotlcman's Disadvantage, of whom I must declare my 
self an Admirer i namely, that Signior Nicolini and the 
Lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one another, 
and smoaking a Pipe togeSer, behind the Scenes i by 

which 
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'e.13. . which their common Eaenues would insinuate, that it 
P*"fffJ' is but a sham Combat which they represent upon the 
^" l5i Stage I But u[)Oii Enquiry I find, that if any such Corre-- 
» roondence has passed between them, it was not till the 

I Combat was over, when the Lion was to be looked upon 

I as dead, according to the received Rules of the Drsxxia. 

I Besides, this is what is practised every Day in WesU 

\ ' minster-Hall, where notmng is more usual than to see 

a Couple of Lawyers, who have been tearing each other^J 
to pieces in the Court, embracing one another as sooiba 
as they are out of it 

I would not be thought, in any part of this Felation, 
to reflect upon Signior NicoHni, who in Acting this 
Part only complies with the wretched Taste of his 
Audience ; he knows very well, that the Lion has many 
more Admirers than himself i as they say of the famous 
Equestrian Statue on the Pont'Neuf at Paris, that more 
People go to see the Horse, than the King who sits upon 
it. On the contrary, it gives me a just Indignation, to 
see a Person whose Action gives new Majesty to Kings, 
Resolution to Heroes, and Softness to Lovers, thus sinking 
from the Greatness of his Behaviour, and degraded into 
the Character of the London Prentice. I Tiave often, 
wished, that our Tragccdians would copy after this greaft 
Master in Action. Could they make the same use ofi 
their Arms and Legs, and inform their Faces with at> 
^gnificant Looks and Passions, how glorious would an 
^glish Tragedy appear with that Action, which is o^' 
able of giving a Digni^ to the forced Thoughts, cold 
Conceits, and unnati^al Expressions of an Italian Oper& 
In the mean time, I have related this Combat of the LioQ, 
to shew what are at present the reigning Entertainments' 
of the Politer Part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by Writers for 
the Coarseness of their Taste, but our present Grievance 
does not seem to be the Want of a good Taste, but of 
Common Sense. 
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No, 14. No. 14. 

[STEELE.] Friday. March 16, ^^ 

- — Ttqat liit iokiix txuc moostrie.— Ovid. ITU, 

IW^AS reflecting this Momiag upon the Spirit and 
Humour of the publick Diversions Five and twenty- 
Years ago, and those of the present Time i and lamented 
to my selt that though in those Days they neglected 
their Morality, they kept up their Good Sense; but that 
the beau Moade at present is only grown more childish, 
not more innocent, than the former. While I was in 
this Train of Thought, an odd Fellow, whose Face f have 
often seen at the Playhouse, gave me the following 
Letter with these Words, Sir, The Lion presents his 
bumble Service to you, and desired we to give this into 
your own Hands. 

'From my Den ia the Hay-Market, March 15. 
Sir. 

I have read all your Papers, and have stifled my 
Resentment against your Keflections upon Operas, 'till 
that of this Day, wherein you plainly insinuate that 
Signior Grimaidi and my self have a Gsrrespondence 
more friendly than is consisteni with the Valour of his 
Character, or the Fierceness of mine. I desire you 
would for your own Sake forbear such Intimations for 
the fciturej and must say it is a great Piece of UL-nature 
in you, to shew so great an Esteem for a Foreigner, and 
to discourage a Lion that is your own Countryman, 

I take notice of your Fable of the Lion and Man, but 
am so equally concerned in that Matter, (hat I shall not be 
offended to which soever of the Animals the Superiority 
i» given. You have misrepresented me, in saying that 
I am a Country Gentleman who act only for my 
Diversion ; whereas, had 1 still the same Woods to range 
in which I once had when I was a Fox-hunter, I should 
not resign my Manhood for a Maintenance i and assure 
you, as low as my Circumstances are at present. I am \ 
so much a Man oi Honour, that I would scorn to be any J 
" t for Bread but a Lion. 

Yours, fltc.' 
I 
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Rd. 14. I had no sooner ended this, thaa one of my Landlady's 

^^y- Children brought me in several others, with some of 
Is?* ' which 1 shall make up my present Paper, ihey all having 
a Tendency to the same Subject, viz, the Elegance m 
our present Diversions. I 

'Sir, CoveatfGardea, March tJi | 

I have been for twenty Years Under-Seiton of this 
Parish of Sl Paul's, Covent'Garden, and have not missed 
tolling in to Prayers six times in all those Years ; which 
Office I have performed to my great Satisfaction, till this 
Fortnight last past, during which Time I find my Con^ 

fregation take the Warning; of my Bell, Morning and 
vcning, to go to a Puppet^Miow set forth by one Powell 
under the Piazzas. By this Means I have not only lost 
my two Customers, whom I used to place for Six.^nce 
a.^iece over-'against Mrs. Rachel Eye'brtght, but Mrs. 
Rachel her self is gone thither also. There now appear 
among us none but a lew ordinary People, who come 
to Church only to say their Prayers, so that I have no 
Work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have placed 
my Son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the Ladies that the 
Bell rings for Church, and thai it stands on the other 
Side of the Garden ; but they only laugh at the Child. 
I desire you would lay this before aU the World, that 
1 may not be made such a Tool for the future, and that 
Punchinello may chuse Hours less canonical. As things 
are now, Mr. Powell has a full Congregation, while we 
have a very thin House ; which if you can remedy, you 
will very much oblige, 

^"^■ 

Your. Sre,J 

The following Epistle I find is h-om the Undertakef' 
of the Masquerade. 
'Sir. 

I have observed the Rules of my Masque so carefully 
(in not enquiring into Persons) that 1 cannot tell 
whether you were one of the Company or not last 
Tuesday; but if you were not, and still design to come, 
1 desire you would, for your own Entertainment, please 
to admonish the Town, that all Persons indifferently 
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not fil for this sort of DiTersioa. I could wish, Sir. No. 14. 
you could make them understand, that it is a kind offf'"^? 
acting to go in Masquerade, and a Man should be able ^m 
to say or do things proper for the Dress in which he 
a^tcars. We have now and then Rakes in the Habit 
of Soman Senators, and grave Politicians in the Dress 
of Rakes. The Misfortune of the thiag is, that People i 
dress themselves in what they have a Mind to be, and I 
not what they are fit for. There is not a Girl in the 
Town, but let her have her Will in going to a Masque, 
and she shall dress as a Shepherdess. But let me beg of 
them to read the Arcadia, or some other good Romance, 
before they appear in any such Character at my House. 
The last Day we presented, every Body was so rashly 
habited, that when they came to speak to each other, 
a Nymph with a Crook had not a Word to say but in 
the pert Stile of the Pit Bawdry ; and a Man in tne Habit 
of a Philosopher was speechless, till an Occasion offered 
of en>ressing himself in the Refuse of the Tyring'Pooms. 
We had a Judge that danced a Minuet, with a Quaker 
for liis Partner, while fialf a dozen Harlequins stood by 
as Spectators) A Turk drank me off two Bottles of 
Wine, and a Jew eat me up half a Ham of Bacon. If 
I can bring my Design to bear, and make the Masquers 
preserve their Characters in my Assemblies, I hope you 
will allow there is a Foundation laid for more elegant 
and improving Gallantries than any the Town at present , 
affords; and consequently, that you will give your Ap' J 
probation to the Endeavours of, 
Sir. 
Your most obedient bumble Servant' 
I am very glad the following Epistle obliges me to 
mention Mr. rovell a second Time in the same Paper i 
(or indeed there cannot be too great Encouragement 
giren to his Skill in Motions, provided he is under 
proper Restrictions, 

'Sir, ' 

The Opera at the HayMarket, and that under the 

Utile Piazza in Coveat'Cardcn, being at present the 

two leading Diversions of the Town, and Mr. Powell 

professing 
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' professing la his Advertisemeats to set up Whittiagto^M 
and bis Cat against Riaaldo and Armida. my Curiosity I 
'' led me the Beginning of last Week to view both theiB 
Performances, and make my Observations upon theoL 

First therefore, I cannot but observe that Mr, Po-m 
wisely forbearing to give his Company a Bill of 1 
before'hand, every Scene is new and unexpected ; whereaftH 
it is certain, that the Undertakers of the HayMarket, 
having raised too great an Expectation in their printed 
Opera, very much disappoint their Audience on the Stage. 

The King of Jerusalem is obliged to come from me 
City on foot, instead of being drawn in a triumphant 
Chariot by white Horses, as my Opera'Book had proi^l 
mieed me; and thus while I expected Armida's DragoaaM 
should rush forward towards Argantes, I found the 
Hero was obliged to go to Artnida, and hand her out 
of her Coach, We had also but a very short Allowance 
of Thunder and Lightning; tho' I cannot in tliis Place 
omit doing Justice to the Boy who had the Direction 
of the Two painted Dragons, and made them spit Fire 
and Smoke! He flash'd out his Rosin in such just Pro" 
portions and in such due Time, that I could not forbear 
conceiving Ho^ws of his being one Day a most excellent 
Player. I saw indeed but Two things wanting to render 
his whole Action compleat, I mean the keeping his 
Head a little tower, and hiding his Candle. , 

I observe that Mr. Powell and the Undertakers had 
both the same Thought, and I think much about the 
same time, of introducing Animals on their several 
Stages, tho' indeed with very different Success. The 
Sp^ows and Chaffinches at the HayMarket fiy as TftEM 
very irrwularly over the Stage ; and instead of perching'g 
on the Trees and performing their Parts, these young; 
Actors either get into the Galleries or put out the 
Candles; whereas Mr, Powell has so well disciplin'd 
his Pig, that in the first Scene he and Punch dance a 
Minuet together. I am informed however, that Mr. 
Powell resolves to excell his Adversaries in their 
own Way; and introduce Larks in his next Opera of 
Susanaa, or Innocence betrayed, which will be 
exhibited next Week with a Pair of new Elders. 
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Mr. PoweJl's Drama is violaled, 1 con'' 
Puocb's national Reflections on the French, 
„ Harry's laying his Leg upon the Queen's 
Lap in too ludicrous a manner before so great an 
A^cmbly. 

As to the Mechanism and Scenary, every thing indeed 
was uniform and of a Piece, and the Scenes were man- 
aged very dexterously ( which calls on me to take notice, 
that at the HayMarket the Undertakers forgetting to 
change their SidcScenes. we were presented with a 
Prospect of the Ocean in the midst of a delightful Grove ; 
and tho' the Gentlemen on the Stage had very much 
contributed to the Beauty of the Grove by walking up | 
and down between the Trees, I must own I was not a ' 
little astonished to see a well'dressed young Fellowi in 
a fuU/bottom'd Wigg, appear in the midst of the Sea, 
and without any visible Concern taking Snuff. 

I shall only observe one tiling further, in which both 
Dramas agree i which is, that by the Squeak of their 
Voices the Heroes of each are Eunuchs i and as the Wit 
in both Pieces is equal, I must prefer the Performance 
ol Mr. Powell, because it is in our own Language. 
R / am, £c' 

No. 15, 

f ADDISON.] Salurday, March 17. 

P»rva fere* capiual aauaos-~Ovid. 

WHEN I was in France , I used to gaie with great 
Astonishinent ""aTThe Splendid Equipages, and 
Party.'coloured Habits, of that Fantastick Nation. I was 
one Day in particular contemplating a Lady, that sale 
in a Coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely 
painted with the Loves of Venus and Adonis, The 
Coach was drawn by six millfwhitc Horses, and loaden 
behind with the same Number of powder'd Footmen. 
Just before the Lady were a Couple of beautiful Pages, 
that were stuck among the Harness, and, by their gay 
Dresses and smiling Features, looked like the elder 
Mothers of the little Boys that were carved and painted 
in every comer of the Coach. i 
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The Lady wds the uofortuaate Cleaathe, who after' 
(dMf. wards gave aa Occasioii » a pretty melaocholy Novel, 
"" She had, ioT several Years, received the Addresses of a 
GeoUciuaii, wftocn, after a long and intimate Acquaint' 
ancc she forsook, upon the Account of ttuG shining 
EquipagCf which had been oHered to her by one of 
Great Riches, but a Crazy Constitution. The Circuai' 
slauces ta which I saw her, 'were, it seems, the Disguises 
only of a broken Heart, and a kind of Pageantry to 
cover Distress; for in two Months after she was carried 
to her Grave with the same Pomp and Magnificence i 
being sent thither partly by the Loss of one Lover, and 
partly by the Possession of another. 

I have often reflected with my self on this unaccount' 
able Humour in Woman'kind, of being smitten with 
every thing that is showy and superficial i and on the 
numberless Evils that bcfal the Sex, from this light 
fantastical Disposition. I my self remember a young 
Lady, that was very warmly sollictted by a Couple of 
imporlunaie Rivals, who for several Months together 
did all they could to recommend themselves, by Com- 
placcacy of Behaviour, and Agreeableness of Convcrsa/ 
lion. At length, when the Competition was doubtful, 
and the Lady undetermined in her Choice, one of tfie 
young Lovers very luckily bethought himself of adding 
a supernumerary Lace to his Liveries, which had so good 
an Effect that he Married her the very Week after. -m 
The usual Conversation of ordinary Women vern 
much cherishes this natural Weakness of being taken 
with Outside and Appearance. Talk of a newmarried 
Couple, and you immediately bear whether they keep 
Iheir Coach and six, or eat in Plate i Mention the Name 
«j aa absent Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn 
aomcthuig of her Gown and Petticoat A Ball is a great 
Mb^ to Discourse, and a Birlh'Day furnishes Conversation 
fee * Twelve/month after. A Furbelow of precious 
S)MK« an Hat buttoned with a Diamond, a Brocade 
%«istcodl or Petticoat, are standing Topicks. In 
'tey ■iMwidcf only the Drapery of me Species, and 
I 4way a Thought on those Ornaments of the 
: Persons Illustrious in themselves, and 
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to others. When Women are thus perpetually dazling No. 15. 
one another's Imaginations, and filling their Heads with ^"^^' 
nothing but Colours, it is no Wonder that they are more J^"*^^ 
aKeative to the superficial Parts of Life, than the solid 
and substantial Blessings of it. A Girl, who has been 
trained up in this kind of Conversation, is in danger of 
every Embroidered Coal that comes in her Way, A 
Pair of fringed Gloves may be her Ruin. In a word. 
Lace and Ribbons, Silver and Gold Galloons, with the 
like glittering Gewgaws, are so many Lures to Women 
of weak Minds or tow Educations, and, when artficially 
displayed, are able to fetch down the most airy Coquet 
irtxa the wildest of her Flights and Rambles. 

True Happiness is of a retired Nature, and an Enemy 
lo Pomp and Noise i it arises, in the first place, from the 
Eoioyment of ones selfi and, in the next, from the 
Friendship and Conversation of a few select Companions. 
It loves Shade and Solitude, and naturally haunts Groves 
sod Fountains, Fields and Meadows i In short, it feels 
every thing it wants within il self, and receives no 
Addition from Multitudes of Witnesses and Spectators. 
On the contrary, false Happiness loves to be in a Crowd, 
and to draw the Eyes of the World upon her. She does 
not receive any Satisfaction from the Applauses which 
stie gives her self, but from the Admiration which she 
raises in others. She flourishes in Courts and Palaces. 
Theatres and Assemblies, and has no Existence but 
when she is looked upon. 

Aurtiia, though a Woman of great Quality, delights 
in the Privacy of a Country Life, and passes away a 
great part of her Time in her own Walks and Gardens. 
Her Husband, who is her Bosom Friend, and Companion 
in her Solitudes, has been in Love wiih her ever since 
be knew her. They both abound with good Sense, con." 
•ununate Virtue, and a mutual Esteem ; and are a perpetual 
Entertainment to one another. Their Family is under 
so regular an Oeconomy, in its Hours of Devotion and 
Kepasi, Employment and Diversion, that it looks like a 
little Common-w^ealth within it self. They often go into 
COTipany, that they may return with the greater Delight 
to one another i and sometimes Uvc in Town, not to 

enjoy 
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la 15. enjoy it so properly as to grow weary of it, that they 
Jtu^dal^ may renew in themselves &c Relish of a Country Life, 
^eh 17, gy jjjg means they are happy in each other. t«bved 
I by their Children, adored by their Servants, and are 

I become the Envy, or rather the Delight, of all that know 

I them. 

I How different to this is the Life of Fuivia I she con^ 

f siders her Husband as her Steward, and looks upon Dis^ 

cretion and good Housewifry as little domestick Virtues, 
unbecoming a Woman of Quality. She thinks Life lost 
in her own Family, and fancies her self out of the 
World when she is not in the Ring, ihe Play-house, or 
the Df awing'Koom i She lives in a perpetual Motioa 
of Body, and Restlessness of Thought, and is never easie 
in any one Place when she ttunks there is more Conv 
pany in another. The missing of an Opera the first 
Night, would be more afflicting to her than the Death 
of a Child. She pities all the valuable Part of her own 
Sex, and calls every Woman of a prudent modest retired 
Life, a poor-spirited unpolished CreaCure. What a Morti.- 
ficaiion would it be to Fuivia, if she knew that her 
setting her self to View is but exposing her self, and that 
she grows Contemptible by being Conspicuous, 

I cannot conclude my Paper, without observing thai 
Virgi{ has very finely touched upon this Female Passion 
for Dress and Show, in the Character of Camilla; who, 
though she seems to have shaken off all the other Weak.* 
nesses of her Sex, is still described as a Woman in this 
Particular. The Poet tells us, that after having made a 
great Slaughter of (he Enemy, she unfortunately east 
her Eye on a Trojao who wore an embroidered Tuniek, 
a beautiful Coat of Mail, with a Mantle of the finest 
Purple. A Golden Bow, says he, huag upon his 
Shoulderi his Garment was buckled with a Golden 
Gasp, and his Head was covered with an Helmet of 
the same shining Metal. The Amazon immediately 
sifted out tfiis well'dressed Warrior, being seized with 
a Woman's Longing for the pretty Trappings that he 
was adorned with! 
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: heedless Pursuit after these glittering Trifles^ the No. IS. 
I Poet (by a nice concealed Moral} represents to have beep Satorda' 
\ the Destruction of his Female Hero, d j^f^'' ' 

N« 16. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, March 19, 

Autf rerum atque decens euro £ rogo £ otnnis la bee turn. — Hot. 

I HAVE received a Letter, desiring me to be very 
satyrical upon the little Muff that is now in Fashion ; 
another informs me of a Pair of silver Garters buckled 
felow the Knee, that have been lately seen at the 
Xaiabow Coffee-house in FJeetstreet; a tliird sends me 
heavy Complaint against fringed Gloves. To be 
brief, there is scarce an Ornament of either Sex which 
other of my Correspondents has not inveigh©! 
against with some Bitterness, and recommended to my 
Observation. I must therefore, once for all, inform 
jny Readers, that it is not my Intention to sink the 
Dignity of this my Paper with Reflections upon Red* 
iuxis or Top'kaots, but rather to enter into the Passions 
of Mankind, and to correct those depraved Sentiments 
Hai give Birth to all those little Exi-avagances which 
■ppear in their outward Dress and Behaviour. Foppish 
«id fantastick Ornaments are only Indications of Vice, 
aot criminal in ihexnselves. Extinguish Vanity in the 
Mind, and you naturally retrench the little Superfluities of | 
Garniture and Equipage. The Blossoms will fall of themx 
dves, when the Root that nourishes them is destroyed."' 
I shall therefore, as I have said, apply my Remedies 
I the first Seeds and Principles of an affected Dress, 
witfiout descending to the Dress it self i though at the 
Kune time I must own, that I have thoughts of creating 
WD OQicer under me, to be entituled, The Censor of small 
ITares, and of allotting him one Day in a Week for 
Ihc Execution of such his Office. An Operator of this 
Nature might act under me, with the same Regard as 
I Surgeon to a Physician i the one might be em^ 
ployed in healing those Blotches and Tumours which 
break out in the Body, while the other is sweetnii^ 
Blood and rectifying the Constitution. To speak 
truly 
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I0.I6. iruir, the young People of both Sexes are so wonder' 
Jon^ayr fully apt to shoot oul into long Swords or sweeping 
j^ Trains, bushy Head-dresses or nill'bottom'd Perriwigs, 

with several other Incumbrances of Dress, that they 
stand in need of being pruned very frequendy, lest they 
should be oppressed with Ornaments, and ovcrTun 
with the Luxuriency of their Habits. I am much in 
doubt, whether I should give the Preference to a 
Quaker that is trimmed close and almost cut to the 
Quick, or to a Beau that is loaden with such a Re/ 
dundance of Excrescences. I must therefore desire my 
Correspondents to let me know how they approve my 
Project, and whether they think the erecting of such a 
petty Censorship may not turn to the Emolument of 
the Publick ; for I would not do any thing of this 
Nature rashly and without Advice. 

There is another Set of Correspondents to whom I 
must address my self in the second Place ) I mean, 
such as fill their Letters with private Scandal, and black 
Accounts of particular Persons and Families. The 
Vi'orld is so full of Ill-nature, that I have Lampoons 
sent me fay People who cannot spell, and Satyrs conv 
pos'd by those who scarce know how to write. By 
the last Post in particular I received a Packet of Scandal 
which is not legible; and have a whole Bundle of 
Letters in Women's Hands that are full of Blots and 
Calumnies, insomuch thai when 1 see the Name CaeIJa, 
Phillis, Pastora. or the like, at the Bottom of a Scrawl, 
I conclude on course that it brings me some Account of 
a fallen Virgin, a faithless Wife, or an amorous Widow. 
I must therefore Inform these my Correspondents, that 
it is not my Design to be a Publisher of Intreagues 
[_ and Cuckoidoms, or to bring little infamous Stories out 

of their present lurking Holes into broad Daylight. If 
1 attack the Vicious, I shall only set upon them in a 
Body i and will not be provoked by the worst Usage I 
can receive &Dm others, to make an Example of any 
particular Criminal. In short, I have so much of j ' 
Drawcansir in me, that 1 shall pass over a single T 
to charge whole Annies. It is not Lais or SUea 
but the Harlot and the Drunkard, whom I shall 1 
deavoc 
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deavDur lo expose! and shall consider the Crime as it 
appears in a Species, not as it is circumstanced in an 
mdtvidual. I think it was Caligula who wished the 
whole City of Rome had but one Neck, that he might 
behead them at a Blow. I shall do out of Humanity, 
wtiat thai Emperor would have done in the Cruelty of 
his Temper, and aim every Stroke at a coUectivc Body 
of Offenders. At the same time I am very sensible, 
that nothing spreads a Paper like private Calumny and 
Defamation) but as my Speculations are not under this 
Necessity, they are not exposed to this Temptation. 

In the next Place I must apply my self lo my Party-' 
Correspondents, who are continually teazing me to take 
Notice of one another's Proceedings. How often am I 
asked by both Sides, if il is possible for me to be an un' 
concerned Spectator of the Rogueries that are committed 
by the Party which is opposite to him that writes the 
Letter. About two Days since 1 was reproached with an 
dA Grecian Law, that forbids any Man to stand as a 
Neuter or a Looker'on in the Divisions of his Country, 
Ho^irever, as I am very sensible my Paper would lose its 
whole Effect, should it run into the Outrages of a Party, I 
shall take care to keep clear of every thing which looks 
that \Cay. If I can any way asswage private Inflamalions, 
or allay publick Ferments, 1 shall apply my self to it with 
tny utmost Endeavours f but will never let my Heart 
reproach me, with having done any thing towards en' 
creasing those Feuds and Animosities that extinguish Re^ 
ligion, deface Government, and make a Nation miserable. 

\Phal I have said under the three foregoing Heads, will, 
I am afraid, very much retrench the Number of my 
Correspondents I I shall therefore acquaint my Reader, 
that if he has started any Hint which he is not able to 
pursue, if he has met with any surprizing Story which he 
does not know how to tell, if he has discovered any 
Epidemical Vice which has escaped my Observation, or 
has heard of any uncommon Virtue which he would 
desire to publish) in short, if he has any Materials that 
can furnish out an innocent Diversion, I shall promise 
him my best Assistance in the working of them up for , 
B publick Entertainment 

Tbii 



No. 16. 

Monda' 
March 



la 16. This Paper my Reader will find was intended for a_ 

I'^lf Tq Answer to a Multitude of Correspondents ; but I hope he 
j^' ' will pardon me if 1 single out one of them in particular, 

who has made me so very humble a Request, that I c 

forbear complying with it 
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~- " " ' ' j for an 

hope he 

u-ticuiar, 
I canoQ^ 

' To the Spectator. V 

Sir. March 15, I7u 

I am at present so unfortunate, as to have nothing to 

do bul to mind my own Business i and therefore beg of 

you that you will be pleased to put me into some small 

Post under you. I observe that you have appointed your 

Printer and Publisher to receive Letters and Advertise 

ments for the City of London ; and shall think my self 

very much honoured by you, if you will appoint me to 

take in Letters and Advertisements for the City of West' 

minster and the Dutchy of Lancaster. Though I cannot 

promise to fill such an Employment with sufficient 

Abilities, I will endeavour to make up with Industry a 

Fidelity what I want in Parts and Genius. I a 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
C Charles LiU 

No. 17. 

[STEELE] Tuesday, March 
— Tetrum ante email n/Aum.— Juv. 

SINCE our Persons are not of our own Making, i 
they are such as appear Defective or Uncomely, it 
is, methinks, an honest and laudable Fortitude to dare to 
be Ugly ; at least lo keep our selves from being abashed 
with a Consciousness of Imperfections which we cannot 
help, and in which there is no Guilt. I would not defend 
an haggard Beau, for passing aw^y much time at a Glass, 
and giving Softnesses and Languishing Graces to Deformity* 
All I intend is, thai we ought to be contented with our i 
Countenance and Shape, so far. as never to give ( ~ 
selves an uneasie Reflection on that Subject. It is to 
ordinary People, who are not accustomed to make i 
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proper Remarks on any Occasion, matter of great Jest, if No. 
a Man enters with a prominent Pair of Shoulders into ao Tuesd, 
Assembly, or is distinguished by an Expansion of Mouth, [7^** 
or Obliquity of Aspect It is happy for a Man, that has 
any of these Oddnesses about him, if he can be as merry 
Mon himself, as others are apt lo be upon that Occasion 1 
when he can possess himself with such a Chearfuhiess, 
Women and Children, who were at first frighted at him, 
will afterwards be as much pleased with hun. As it is 
barbarous in others to railly him for natural Defects, it 
is extreamly agreeable when he can Jest upon himself 
for them. 

Madam Maiateaoa's first Husband was an Hero in 
this Kind, and has drawn many Pleasantries from the 
Irregularity of his Shape, wliich he describes as very much 
resembling the Letter Z. He diverts himself likewise 
by representing to his Reader the Make of an Engine and 
PuUy, with which he used to take off his Hat. When 
there happens to be anything ridiculous in a Visage, and 
the Owner of it thinks it an Aspect of Dignity, he must 
be of very great Quality to be exempt from Raillery 1 
The best Expedient therefore is to be pleasant upon 
himself. Prince Harry and FaJstaffe, in Shakespear, 
tuve carried the Ridicule upon Fat and Lean as far as 
it will go. Falstaffe is humourously called Woolsack, 
Bed-presser, and Hill of Flesh ; Harry, a Starveling, an 
Elves'Skin, a Sheath, a Bowcase, and a Tuck. There 
is, in several Incidents of the Conversation between them, 
the Jest still kept up upon the Person. Great Tenderness 
and Sensibility in this Point is one of the greatest Weak' 
nesses of Seltlove. For my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the Mold of my Face, which is not quite so 
long as it is broad i Whether this might not partly arise 
from my opening my Mouth much seldomer than other 
People, and by Consequence not so much lengthning the 
Fibres of my Visage, I am not at leisure to determine. 
However it be, I have been often put out of Countenance 
by the Shortness of my Face, and was formerly at great 
Pains in concealing it by wearing a Periwig with an 
higfa Forelop. and letting my Beard grow. But now I 
halve thoroughly got over this Delicacy, and could be 
£ contented 
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This Paper my Reader will find was intended 
Answer to a Multitude of Correspondents i but I ' 
' will pardon me if I single out one of them in ^' 
who has made me so very humble a Request, thai 
forbear complying with it 

' To the Sfectatob. 
Sir, Marc 

I am at present so unfortunate, as to havr 
do but to mind my own Business; and thci 
you thai you will be pleased to put me m\. 
Post under you. I observe that you have j 
Printer and Publisher to receive Letters a 
ments for the City of London \ and shall 
very much honoured by you, if you will 
take in Letters and Advertisements for th< 
minster and the Dutchy of Lancaster. '' 
promise to fill such an Employmeni 
Abilities, I will endeavour to nuke up i*- 
Fidelity what I want in Parts and Gc 
Sir, 

Your most obedi 
C 



No. !7. 

[STEELE.] 



- Telnjtn ante oalai* 



SINCE our Persons are not of l: 
they are such as appear H- 1 
is, methinks, an honest and l^.i 
be Ugly i at least lo keep our 
with a Consciousness of Imp' ■ 
help, and in which there is n 
an haggard Beau, for passini^ 
and giving Softnesses and Lai^ 
All I intend is, that we ougl: 
Countenance and Shape, &r 
selves an uneasie Reflection 
ordinary People, who arc n : 
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^ the Obliquity of didr Rgure, ^ 

^ '^ Nose be eminently J^ 
..: or Breadth* he shall 



»•■•. 



'•-'" sii:::! ^r t'vo or more Competitors 

■■'. catfcris paribus, he that has the 

-. •*- the Preference. 

^ ', upon his first nifi^ht is to enter*' 

' ' . :! Oish of Cod-fish, and a Speech 

f ■ whose Portraiture they have in full 

rr T'l'lsproportion, over the Chimney; 

■^ as soon as their Funds are sufficient 

dds of Thcrsitcs, Duns Scotus, Scarron^ 

.Id Gentleman in Oldham, with all 

Antiquity, as Furniture for the 
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.ovc always been professed Admirers of the 
so they unanimously declare that they will 
p.'^ssible Encouragement to such as will take the 
'"^ the Statute, though none yet have appeared 

.... worthy President, who is their most devoted 

, on, lias lately shewn me two Copies of Verses 

^ ;,cd by a Gentlemen of this Society; the first a 

..^^.tulatory Ode inscribed to Mrs* Touchwood, upon 

.'ss of her two Fore/teeth; the other, a Panegyrick 

a Mrs. Andiroots left Shoulder* Hits* Vizan (he 

. since the Small Pox, is grown tolerably ugly, and 

^ Toast in the Club ; but I never heard him so lavish 

\i:^ fuic things, as upon old Nell Trot, who constantly 

i dictates at their Table; her he even adores, and extols 

.:> ihe very counterpart of Mother Sbipton\ in short, 

^''U (says he) is one of the Extraordinary ^orks of 

\:ture; but as for Complexion, Shape, and Features, so 

\-lijed by others, they are all meer Outside and Symmetry, 

vhich is his Aversion* Give me leave to add, that the 

President is a facetious pleasant Gentleman, and never 

more so, than when he has got (as he calls 'em) his dear 

Mummers about him ; and he often protests it does him 

good to meet a Fellow with a right genuine Grimace in 

hit 
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^\7. his Ait- (which is bo agreeable in the generatity of the 
^"h^'5h ^''^"'^ Nation) ; and, as an Instance of his Sincerity in 
g^" '"' this particular, he gave me a sight of a List in his Pocket' 
book of all of this Class, who for these five Years hare 
fallen under his Observation, with himself at the Head 
of 'em, and in the Rear (as one of a promising and 
improving Aspect) 

Sir. 
Oxford, Yovr Obliged aad 

March 12, 1710, Humble Servant. 

R Alexander Carbunck 

No. 18. 

[ADDISON.] Wednesday, March 21. 

EquitU qutujat jam tnlgraril ab aurt volupus 

Omnia ad iactrloa octiloa £ gaudia vaaa. — Hor. 

IT is my Design in this Paper to deliver down 1 
Posterity a faithful Account of the Italian Open 
and of the gradual Progress which it has made upon t' 
English Stage 1 for there is no question but our gr 
Grand/'children will be very curious to know the Reat 
why their Forefathers used to sit together like aa 
Audience of Foreigners in their own Country, and toT 
hear whole Plays acted before them in a Tongue whidb \ 
they did not understand. 

Arsiaoe was the first Opera that gave us a Taste of 
Italian Musick. The great Success this Opera met with, 
^oduced some Attempts of forming Pieces upon Italian 
Plans, which should give a more natural and reasonable 
Entertainment than what can be met with in the elaborate 
Trifles of that Nation. This alarmed the Poetasters and 
Fidlers of the Town, who were us^ to deal in a more 
ordinary kind of Ware) and therefore laid down an 
established Rule, which is received as such to this Day, 
That aotbing is capable of being well set to Musia, 
that is not Noasease. 

This Maxim was no sooner received, but we inunc* 

diately fell to translating the Italian Operas g and as tbent 

was no great Danger of hurting me Sense of tho«! 

extraordinary Pieces, our Authors would often make- 

Wordi 
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"Wotis of their owQ which wef c entirely foreign to the No. 18. 
Meaning of the Passages they pretended to translate i ^edn* 
their c^ef Care being to make the Numbers of the ^JJ^ 
Eaglisb Verse answer to those of the Itatiaa, that both i7U/j 
of them might go to the same Time. Thus the Yimous 
Song in Catnilia, 

Barbara si I'iattado Lt. 
Barbaroug Woman, yes, I know your Meaning, 
which expresses the Resentments of an angry Lover, 
was translated into tliat English Lamentation, 

Frail are a Lorer't Hopes £c 
And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined | 
Persons of die British Nation dying away and languish/ I 
ing to Notes that were filled with a Spirit of Rage and i 
Indignation. It happened also very frequently, where 
Ae Sense was rightly Iraoslated, the necessary Trans.- 
position of Words, wluch were drawn out of the Phrase 
of one Tongue into that of another, made the Mustek 
appear very absurd in one Tongue that was very natural 
to the other. I remember an Italiaa Verse that ran 
thus Word for Word, 

And tvm'd my Rage into Pityi 
wtUcb the English for Rhime sake translated, 

And into Pity ttira'd my Rage. 
By this means the soft Notes that were adapted to Pity 
in the Italian, fell upon the Word Rage In the English i 
and the angry Sounds that were tuned to Rage in the 
Original, were made to express Pity in the Translation. 
It oftentimes happened likewise, that the finest Notes in 
(he Air fell upon the most insignificant Words in the 
Senieacc. I have known the Word And pursued through 
the whole Gamut, have been entertained with many a 
melodious The, and have heard the most beautiful Graces, 
Quavers, and Divisions bestowed upon Tbca, For, and 
From I to the eternal Honour of our English Particles. 
The next Step to our Refinement was the introducing 
of Italian Actors into our Opera i who sung their Parts 
in iheir own Language, at the same time that our 
Countrymen 
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lo. 16. Countrymen performed theirs in our native Tongue. 

?edneB' The Kiiig or Hero of the Play generally spoke in Italian, 

li h 21 "^^ ^'^ Slaves answered him in English i The Lover 

TU, ' ^quently made his Court, and gained the Heart of his 

Princess, in a Language which she did not understand. 

One would have thought it very difficult to have carried 

on Dialogues after tlus aianner, without an Interpreter 

I between the Persons that convers'd together! but lliis 

was the State of the English Stage for about three Years. 
At lei^th the Audience grew tired of understanding 
Half the Opera, and therefore to case themselves intirely 
of the Fatigue of Ttiinking, have so ordered it at present, 
that the whole Opera is performed in an unknown 
Tongue. We no longer understand the Language of 
our own Stage ; insomuch that I have often been ah-aid, 
when I have seen our Italian Performers chattering in 
the Vehemence of Action, that they have been calltag 
us Names, and abusing us among themselves) but I 
hope, since we do put such an entire Confidence in 
them, they will not talk against us before our Faces, 
though they may do it wi£ the same Safety as if it 
were behind our Backs. In the mean time, I cannot 
forbear thinking how naturally an Historian who writes 
two or three hundred Years hence, and does not know 
the Taste of his wise Forefathers, will make the following 
Reflection, In the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century 
the Italian Tongue was so well understood in England/ 
that Operas were acted on the publiclt Stage in that 
Language. 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the Con&itation 
of an Absurdity tliat shews it self at the first Sight It 
does not want any great measure of Sense to see the 
Ridicule of this monstrous Practice; but what makes it 
the more astonisfiing, it is not the Taste of the Pabble, 
but of Persons of the greatest Politeness, wfiich has 
established it. 

If the Italians have a Genius for Musick above the 
English, the English have a Genius for other Performances 
of a much tiigher Nature, and capable of giving the 
Mind a much nobler Entertainment Would one think 
it was possible (at a Time when an Author lived that wag 

able 
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tble to write the Phaedra and HippoUtua) for a People to No. (8. 
be 80 stupidly fond of the Italian Opera, as scarce to Wedrn 
give a third Day's Hearing to that admirable Tragedy T ^]^ 
Musick is certainly a very agreeable Entertainment, but 1711^ 
if it would take die entire Possession of our Ears, if il 
would make us incapable of hearing Sense, if it would 
exclude Arts that have a much greater Tendency to the 
Sefinement of Human Nature ( 1 must confess I would 
allow it no better Quarter than Plato has done, who 
banishes it out of his Common-'wealth. 

At present, our Notions of Mustek are so very 
uncertain, ttiat we do not know what it is we like; 
only, io general, we are transported with any thing tliat 
is not Eaglisht So it be of foreign Growth, let it be 
Italian, French, or Higti'Dutcli, it is the same thing. 
In short, our Englisii Musick is quite rooted out, and 
nothing yet planted in its stead. 

Wfien a Royal Palace is burnt to the Ground, every 
Man is at liberty to present his Plan for a new one 1 and 
ttiough it be but indifferently put together, it may furnish 
several Hints that may be of Use to a good Architect I 
shall take the same Liberty in a following Paper, of giving 
my Opinion upon the Subject of Musick t which 1 stial! 
lay down only in a problematical Manner, to be con." 
•idered by those who are Masters in the Art. C 

No. 19. 

[STEELE.] Thursday, March 22. 



OBSERVING one Person behold another, who was an 
utter Stranger to him, with a Cast of his Eye, 
which, methought, expressed an Emotion of Heart very 
ilifiercnt from what could be raised by an Object so agree.' 
able as the Gentleman he looked at, I began to consider, 
ool without some secret Sorrow, the Condition of an 
Envious Man. Some have fancied that Envy has a cer' 
tala Magical Force in it, and that the Eyes of the Envious 
have by thetr Fascination blasted the Enjoyments of 
the Happy. Sir Francis Bacon says. Some have been so 
curious 
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i. t9< curious as to remark the Times and Seasons when the 

'»"'?'*»?■ Stroke of an envious Eye is most eHcclually pernicious, 

"'" ^" and have observed that it has been when die Person 

envied has been in any Circumstance of Glory and 

Triumph. At such a time the Mind of the prosperous 

Man goesi as it were, abroad, among things without him, 

and is more exposed to the Malignity. But I shall not 

dwelt upon Speculations so abstracted as this, or repeat ' 

the many excellent Things which one might collect outi 

of Authors upon this miserable Affection f but keeping ioM 

the Road of common Life, consider the Envious Man witnl 

relation to these three Heads, His Pains, His Peliefs, ao^f 

His Happiness. ^M 

The Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occasions whidtH 

ought to give him Pleasure. The Relish of his Life !s 

inverted; and the Objects which administer the highest 

Satis^ction to those who are exempt from this Passion, 

give the quickest Pangs to Persons who are subject to it- 

AU the Perfections of their FellowCrealurcs arc odious t 

Youth, Beauty, Valour and Wisdom are Provocations of 

their Displeasure. What a Wretched and Apostate State 

is tttisi To be offended with Excellence, and to bate 

a Man because we approve himj The Condition of thsg 

Envious Man is the most emphatically miserable; he iam 

not only incapable of rejoicing in another's Merit Of * 

Success, but lives in a World wherein all Mankind are in 

a Plot against his Ouiet, by studying their own Happiness 

and Advantage. Will, Prosper is an honest Tale-bearer, 

he makes it his Business to join in Conversation with 

Envious Men. He points to such an handsom young 

Fellow, and whispers that he is secretly married to a great 

Fortune I When they doubt, he adds Circumstances to 

prove it; and never fails to aggravate their Distress, by 

assuring 'em, that to his Knowledge be has an Uncle 

will leave him some Thousands. Will has many Arts 

of this kind to torture this sort of Temper, and delights 

in it When he finds them change Colour, and say ■ 

faintly they wish such a Piece of Psews is true, he t 

the Malice to speak some good or other of every f 

of their Acquaintance. 

The Reliefs of the Envious Man are those 
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Blenushes and Imperfections that discover themselves in No. 19. 
an Illustrious Character. It is a matter of great Consola' Xf""?' 
tion to an Envious Person, when a Man of known ™"° 
Honour docs a thing unworthy himself; Or when any 
Action which was well executed, upon better Informa" 
tion appears so altered in its Circumstances, that the 
Fame of it is divided among many, instead of being 
attributed to One. This is a secret Satisfaction to these 
Malignants ; for the Person whom they before could not 
but admire, they fancy is nearer their own Condition as 
soon as his Merit is shared among others. I remember 
some Years ago there came out an excellent Foem 
without the Name of the Author. The little Wits, who 
were incapable of Writing it. began to pull in Pieces 
the supposed Writer. When that would not do, they 
took great Pains to suppress the Opinion that it was his. 
That again failed. The next Refuge was to say it was 
overlooked by one Man, and many Pages wholly written 
by another. An honest Fellow, who sate among a Cluster 
oi them in debate on this Subject, cryed out, Geatlemen, 
if you are sure none of you your selves bad an hand 
in it, you are but where you were, whoever writ it. 
But the most usual Succour to the EnviouSf in cases of 
nameless Merit in this kind, is (o keep die Property, 
if possible, unfixed, and by that means to hinder (he 
Reputation of it from fallii^ upon any particular Person. 
You see an Envious Man clear up his Countenance, if in 
the Relation of any Man's Great Happiness in one Point, 
you mention his Uneasiness in another. When he hears 
Bucb a one is very rich he turns Pale, but recovers when 
you add that he has many Children. In a word, the 
only sure Way to an Envious Man's Favour, is not 
10 deserve il. 

But if we consider the Envious Man in Delight, it is 
like reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance \ the 
Maffinilicence of his House consists in the many Limbs 
of Men whom he has slain. If any who promised 
tbemselves Success in any Uncommon Undertaking 
laiscarry in the Attempt, or he that aimed at what 
would have been Useful and Laudable, meets with CoO" 
(cmpt and Derision, the Envious Man, under the Colour 

of 
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to. 19, of hating Vain'glory, can smile with an inwafj Want< 

r"^?'? °^^ °^ Heart at the ill Effect it may have upon an ' 

^"^ '^' Ambition for the future. 

L Having thoroughly considered the Nature of this 

Passion, I have made it my Study how to avoid the 
Envy that may accrue to me from these my Speculations ; 
and if I am not mistaken in my self, I think I have a 
Genius to escape it. Upon hearing in a Coffee-'house one 
of my Papers commended, I immediately apprehended the 
Envy that would spring from that Applause i and there 
fore gave a Description oi my Face the next Day i being 
resolved, as I grow in Reputation for Wit, to resign my 
Pretensions to Beauty. This, t hope, may give some 
Ease to those unhappy Gentlemen, who do me the 
Honour to torment themselves upon the Account of this 
my Paper. As their Case is very deplorable, and 
deserves Compassion, I shall sometimes be dull, in Pity to 
them, and will from time to time administer Consolations 
to them by further Discoveries of my Person, In the 
mean while, if any one says the Spectator has Wit, it 
may be somie Relief to them, to think that he does not 
shew it in Company. And if any one praises his 
Morality, they may comfort themselves by considering 
that fiis Face is none of the longest R 

No. 20. J 

[STEELE.] Friday, March 23. J 
Kwls fl|i|iOT' Ix*'' Horn. ^ 

AMONG the other hardy Undertakings which I 
have proposed to myself, that of the Correc 
tion of Impudence is what I have very much at 
Heart. This in a particular Manner is my Province 
as Spectator i for it is generally an Offence committed 
fay the Eyes, and that against such as the Offenders 
would perhaps never have an Opportunity of infuring 
any other Way. The following Letter is a Complaint 
of a young Lady, who sets forth a Trespass of this 
kind, with that Command of herself as befits Beauty 
and Innocence, and yet with so much Spirit as 
sufGciently expresses her Indignation. The whole 
Transaction 
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performed with the Eyes t and the No. 2C 

less than employing them in such a^**"? 

Manner, as to divert the Eyes of others from the best Jt^^ 

Use they can make of them, even looking up to *■ 

Heaven- 

•Sir, 

There never was (I believe) ao acceptable Man, 
but had some awkard Imitators. Ever since the 
Spectator appeared, have 1 remarked a kind of Men, 
whom I uiuse to call Starers\ that without any 
regard to Time, Place, or Modesty, disturb large ., 
Company with their impertinent Eyes. Spectators ' 
make up a proper Assembly for a Puppets-Show or a , 
Bear / Garden [ but devout Supplicants and attentive | 
Hearers are the Audience one ought to expect in I 
Churches, f am, Sir, Member of a small pious 
Congregation near one of the North Gates of this Cityi 
sauca the greater Part of us indeed are females, and 
used to behave ourselves in a regular attentive Manner, 
till very lately one whole Isle has been disturbed with 
one of these monstrous Slarersi He's the Head taller 
than any one in the Church; but for the greater 
Advantage of exposing himself, stands upon a tussock, 
and commands the whole Congregation, to the great 
Annoyance of the dcvoutest Part of the Auditory i for 
what with Blushing, Confusion, and Vexation, we can 
neither mind the layers nor Sermon. Your Animad^ 
vernon upon this Insolence would be a great Favour to, 
Sir. 

Your most humble Servant, 

S, C 

I have freciuently seen of this sort of Fellows i and do 
not think there can be a greater Aggravation of an 
Offence, than that it is committed where the Criminal 
is protected by the Sacredness of the Place which he 
violates Many Reflections of this sort might be very 
juctly made upon this kind of Behaviour, but a Starer 
* oot usually a Person to be convinced by the Reason 
of the thing! and a Fellow that is capable of shewing 
■O impudent Front before a whole Congregation, and 
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I easiln 



3. 20. can bear being a publick Spectacle, is not so 
'"^USi '■^^"''^ ^^ '° amend by Admonitions. If therefore 
^™ "' my Corrcspondenl does not inform me, that withiit 
seven Days after this Dale the Barbarian does not at 

I least stand upon bis own Legs only, without an 

Eminence, my friend Will Prosper has promised to 
take an Hassock opposite to him, and stare against him 
in Defence of the Ladies. 1 have given him Direction^ 
according to the most exact Rules of Opticks, to placej 
himself in such a manner that he shall meet his cyeiM 

Iwhercever he throws them t 1 have Hopes that when 
Wm confronts him, and all the Ladies, in whose Behalf 
he engages him, cast kind Looks and Wishes of Success 
at their Champion, he will have some Shame, and feel 
a little of the Pain he has so often put others to, of 
being out of Countenance. M 

I It has indeed been Time out of Mind generatlH 
I remarked, and as often lamented, that this Family ctT' 
I Starcrs have infested Publick Assemblies i And I know 
no other \?ay to obviate so great an Evil, except, in 
the Case of fixing their Eyes upon Women, some Male 
Friend will take the Part of such as are under the 
Oppression of Impudence, and encounter the Eyes of 
the Starers whcrcever they meet them. While we 
suffer our Women to be thus impudently attacked, they 
have no Defence, but in the End to cast yielding 
Glances at the Siarersi And in this Case, a Man who 
has no Sense of Shame has the same Advantage over 
his Mistress, as he who has no regard for his own Life 
has over his Adversary. While the Generality of the 
World are fettered by Rules, and move by proper anu 
just Methods i he who has no Respect to any of thenu 
carries away the Reward due to that Propriety « "I 
Behaviour, with no other Merit, but that of having 
neglected it. 

f take an impudent Fellow to be a sort of Outlaw in 
Good'breeding, and therefore what is said of him no 
Nation or nrson can be concerned for. For this 
Reason, one may be free upon him. I have put myself 
to great Pains in considering this prevailing Quality 
which we call Impudence, and have taken notice that 
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exerts it self in a different Manner, according to the No. 20, 
Ufereat Soils wherein such Subjects of these Dominions, ff'^^/'.. 
■ are Masters of it, were bom. Impudence in an ^^ 
taglish'tnaa is sullen and insolent; in a Scotcbfoiaa it 
untractable and rapacious i in an Irish^'tnan absurd and 
wningi As (he Course of the World now runs, the 
ipudent Eaglish'man behaves lihe a surly Landlord, the 
^t like an ill^eceived Guest, and the Irish/maa like 
Stranger who knows he is not welcome. There is 
Idom any thing entertaining either in the Impudence 
a South or North Briton ; but that of an Irish-tnaa is ^ 
tways Comick i A true and genuine Impudence is ever ] 
be Effect of Ignorance, without the least Sense of iti J 
rhe best and most successful Starers now in this Town, 
of that Nation I they have usually the Advantage 
the Stature mentioned in the above Letter of my 
Correspondent, and generally take their Stands in the 
[ye of Women of Fortune i Insomuch that I tiave 
sown one of them, three Months after he came &om 
lough, with a tolerable good Air lead out a Woman 
wn a Play, which one of our own Breed, after four 
cars at Oxford, and two at the Temple, would have 
en afraid to look aL 

1 cannot tell how to account for it, but these People 

_ i ve usually the Preference to our own Fools, in the 

)ptnion of the sillier Part of Womankind. Perhaps it 

that an English Coxcomb is seldom so obsequious 

an Irish one; and when the Design of pleasing is 

risible, an Absurdity in the Way toward it is easily 

riven. 

(ul those who are downright impudent, and go on 
rithout Reflection that they are such, are more to be 
alcratcd, than a Set of Fellows among us who profess 
■'—"'"ice with aa Air of Humour, and ttunk *- 



off the most inexcusable of all Faults in the 
^orld, with no other Apology than saying in a gay 
one, I put an impudent Face upon the Matter. No ; 
o Man shall be allowed the Advantages of Impudence, 
rbo is conscious that he is suchi If he knows he is ' 
he may as well be otherwise; and it shall 
expected that he blush, when he sees he makes 
another 
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b, 20. another do it For aothmg can attone for tlu Wat 
riday, of Modesty t wi ' 
Imii 23, •,,;, jj,„able. 



No. 2L 
[ADDISON.) 






Saturday, March 24d 
t £ pktribia umbris,— Hoe. 



I AM sometknes very much troubled, when I reflect 
upon the three great Professions of DiTinity, Law, 
and Physicki how they are each of them over' 
burdened with Practitioners, and filled with multitudes 
of Ingenious Gentlemen that starve one another. 

W^e may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field'Officers, 
and Subalterns. Among the first we may reckon 
Bishops, Deans and Arch-Deacons. Among the second 
are Doctors of Divinity, Prebendaries, and all that wear 
Scarfs. The rest are comprehended under the Subalterns. 
As for the first Class, our Constitution preserves it from 
any redundancy of Incumbents, notwithstanding Com' 
petitors are numberless. Upon a strict Calculation, it 
is found that there has been a great Exceeding of late 
Years in the second Division, several Brevets having 
been granted for the converting of Subalterns into 
Scarf'Officers ; insomuch that within my Memory the 
Price of Lutestring is raised above two Pence in a Yard. 
As for the Subalterns they are not to be numbred. 
Should our Clergy once enter into the corrupt Practice 
of the Laity, by the splitting of their Freeholds, they 
would be able to carry most of the Elections in England. 

The Body of the Law is no less incumbered with 
superfluous Members, that are like Virgil's Army, which 
he tells us was so crouded, many of them had not Boom 
to use their Weapons. This prodigious Society of I . 
may be divided into the Litigious and Peaceable. Uni 
the Hrst are comprehended all those who are < 
down in Coach-fulls to Westminsler'HaH, every " 
Morning in Term.liine, Maetial's Description of this 
Species of Lawyers is full of Humour i 
IrsB £ verba locaal. 
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ta that hire out their Words and Anger/ that are more No. 2L 
less passionate according as they are paid for it. and ?J"^?^?j 
"w their Client a quantity of Wrath la-oportionable ^^ 
the Fee which they receive from him. I must 
however observe to the Reader, that above three Parts 
tt ibose whom I reckon among the Litigious, are such 
I at arc only quarrelsome in their Hearts, and have no 
}pportunity of dewing their Passion at the Bar. Nevcr^ 
telesa, as they do not know what Strifes may arise, 
KY appear at the Hall every Day, that they may show 
lemselves in a Readiness to enter the Lists, whenever 
bere shall be Occasion for them. 

The Peaceable Lawyers are, in the first place, many 
i the Benchers of the several Inns of Court, who seem 
D be the Dignitaries of the Law, and are endowed with 
hose Qualifications of Mind thai accomplish a Man 
ather for a Ruler, than a Pleader. These Men live 
caceably ia their Habitations, Eating once a Day, and 
tancing once a Year, for the Honour of their respective 
bcictics. 

Another numberless Branch of Peaceable Lawyers. 
re those young Men who being placed at the Ions of 
«ourt in order to study the Laws of their Country, 
tequent the Playhouse more than WesttninBler''HalJ, 
nd are seen in all publick Assemblies, except in a Court 
i Justice. I shall say nothing of those Silent and Busie 
ilultitudes that arc employed within Doors in the 
[rawing up of Writings and Conveyances i nor of those 
[reatcr Numbers that palliate their want of Business 
irith a Pretence to such Chamber'^actice. 

U, in the third place, we look into the Profession of 
Ihynck, we shall find a most formidable Body of Men i 
Qie Sight of ^em is enough to make a Man serious, 
» we may lay it down as a Maxim, that when a Nation 
bounds in Physicians it grows thin of People. Sir 
Wiiiiam Temple is very much puzzled to find out 
I Reason why the Northern Hive, as he calls it, does 
Bot send out such prodigious Swarms, and over-run the 
ITorld with Goths and Vandals, as it did formerly i but 
that excellent Author observed that there were no 
ite in Physick among the Subjects of Tbor and 
Woden 
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I0.2L Wodea, and that this Science very much flourishes in 
aiurday, the North at present, he might have found a belter 
^'^ "• Solution for this Difficulty, than any of those he has 
made use ot This Body of Men, in oor own Country, 
L may be described like the British Army in Caesar's 

I time I Some of them slay in Chariots, and some on Foot 

I If the Infantry do less Execution than the Charioteers, 

' it is because they cannot be carried so soon into all 

Quarters of the Town, and dispatch so mtjch Business 
in so short a Time. Besides this Body of Ree;ular Troops, 
there are Stragglers, who without being duly listed and 
enrolled, do infinite Mischief to those who are so unlucky 
as to fall into their Hands. 

There are, besides the aboye'mentioned, innumerable 
Retainers to Physick, who, for want of other Patients, 
amuse themselves with the stifling of Cats in an Air 
Pump, cutting up Dogs alive, or impaling of Insects 
upon the Point of a Needle for Microscopical Observa' 
tions I besides those that are employed in the gathering 
of Weeds, and the Chace of Buttermesi Not to mention 
the Cockleshell'Merchants and Spider^catchers. 

When I consider how each of these Professions are 
crouded with Multitudes that seek their Livelihood in 
them, and how many Men of Merit there are in each 
of them, who may be rather said to be of the Science, 
than the Profession i I very much wonder at the humour 
of Parents, who will not rather chuse to place their 
Sons in a way of Life where an honest Industry cannot 
but thrive, than in Stations where the greatest Probity, 
Learning, and Good Sense may miscarry. How many 
Men are CountryCurates, tlial might have made themr'a 
selves Aldermen of Loadon, by a right Improvemo^ 
of a smaller Sum of Mony than what is usually laieP 
out upon a learned Education? A sober, frugal Person, 
of slender Parts and a slow Apprehension, might have 
thrived in Trade, though he starves upon Physick; as a 
Man would be well enough pleased to buy Silks of one, 
whom he would not venture to feel his Pulse. VageUius 
is carehil, studious and obliging, but witlial a little thlclf 
skull'd ; he has no) a single Client, but might have 
had abundance of Customers. The Misfortune is, that ^ 
Parenttr 
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rents take a liking to a particular Profession, and No. 21. 
trefore desire their Sons may be of it Whereas, in Saturday, 

rtal an Affair of Life, they should consider the Genius ™f '^'' ^^ 
Abilities of their Children, more than their own 
icUnations. 

It is the great Advantage of a trading Nation, that 
ere are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
>t be placed in Stations of Life which may give them 
1 Opportunity of making their Fortunes. A welL' 
Kitlatcd Commerce is not, like Law, Physick, or 
^inity. to be over.«tocked with Hands i but, on the 
Mitrary, flourishes by Multitudes, and gives Employ/ 
t to all its Professors. Fleets of Merchantmen 
so many Squadrons of floating Shops, tfial vend 
W^ares and Manufactures in all the Markets of 
'^orld, and find out Chapmen under both the 
Tropicks. C 

22. 

STEELE] Monday, March 26. 

OifoJcuagt/f Qileadis aubi ate. iatredulus odL—Har. 
"T^HE Word Spectator being most usually understood 
X as one of the Audience at publick Representations 
our Theatres, I seldom fail of many Letters relatine 
Plays and Operas. But indeed there are such 
trous things done in both, that if one liad not 
an ^e^witness of them, one could not believe 
It such Matters had really been exhibited. There 
I very little which concerns Human Life, or is a 
Icture of Nature that is regarded by the greater Part 
the Company. The Understanding is dismissed from 

r Entertainments. Our Mirth is the Laughter of 

bols, and our Admiration the Wonder of Idiots; else 
ucb improbable, monstrous, and incoherent Dreams 
DuU not go off as they do, not only without the utmost 
Icom and Contempt, but even with the loudest Applatrae 
nd Approbation. But the Letters of my Correspondents 
rill represent this Affair in a more lively manner than 
ly Discourse of my own i I shall therefore give them 
my Reader with only this Preparation, that they all 
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lo. 22. come ^m Players, and that the Business of Playing 
jo°^ay< is now so managed, thai you are not to be surprised 
fe™ ^ when I say one or two of them are rational, others 
sensitive and vegetative Actors, and others wholly 
inanimate. I shall not place these as I have names— 
them, but as they have Precedence in the Opinion ^1 
their Audiences. ■ 

'Mr. Sfectatop, J 

Your having been so humble as to take notice oQ 
the Epistles of other Animals, emboldens me, who a^ 
the wild Boar that was killed by Mrs. Tofts, to !•&■ ■ 
present to you, That I think I was hardly used in not 
having the rart of the Lion in Hydaspes given to me. 
It would have been but a natural Step for me to have 
personated that noble Creature, after having behaved 
my self to Satisfaction in the Part above'mentioned t 
But that of a Lion is too great a Character for one 
that never trod the Stage before but upon two Legs, 
As for the little Resistance which I made, I hope it 
may be excused, when it is considered that the Dart 
was thrown at me by so fair an Hand. I must con/ 
fess I had but just put on my Brutality; and CatnUla's 
Charms were such, that beholding her erect V^en, 
hearing her charming Voice, and astonished with her 
^aceful Motion, I could not keep up to my 
Fierceness, but died like a Maa 
/ atn, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Thomas Proatf 
'Mr. Spectator, 
This is to let you understand, that the Playhouse 
is a Representation of the World in nothing so much 
as in this Particular, that no one rises in it according 
lo his Merit. I have acted several Parts of Houshold/ 
stuff with great Applause for many Years i I am one 
of the Men in the Hangings in the Emperor of 
the Moon t I have twice performed the third Chair in 
an English Opera i and have rehearsed the Pump in 
the Fortune Hunters, I am now grown old, and hope 
you will recommend me so effectually, as that I may 
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f something before I go off ihe Stage i In which No. 22, 
u will do a great Act of Charity to K°°l''^'c: 

Your most bumble Servant, ^^^ ^^ 

William Serene.' 
'Mr, Spectator, 
Understanding that Mr. Screae has writ to you, and 
esired to be raised from dumb and still Parts; I desire. 
you give him Motion or Speech, that you would 
ranee me in my Way. and let me keep on in what 
humbly presume I am a Master, to wit, ia re.* 
resenting human and still Life together. I have 
'•everal times acted one of the finest Flowcr/pols in 
die same Opera wherein Mr. Serene is a Chair; there 
^iore upon his Promotion, request that 1 may succeed him 
-*- the Hangings, with my Hand ia the OraogcTrees. 
Your humble Servant, 

Salph Simple.' 

'Sir, DruryLane, March 24, 17 n 

I saw your Friend the Templer this Evening in 
e Pit, and thought he looked very little pleased with 
e Representation of the mad Scene of the Pilgrim, I 
ish, Sir, you would do us the Favour to animadvert 
cquently upon the false Taste the Town is in. with 
elation to Plays as well as Operas. It certainly 
equires a Degree of Understanding to play justly i but 
cb is our Condition, that we are to suspend our 
ason to perform our Parts, As to Scenes of Mad' 
ss. you know, Sir, there are noble Instances of this 
ind in Shakespear; but then it is the Disturbance of 
noble Mind, torn generous and human Resentments) 
is like that Grief which we have for the Decease 
our Friends i It is no Diminution, but a Recom' 
lendatton of human Nature, that in such Incidents 
gels the better of Reason) and all we can 
ok to comfort our selves, is impotent against half 
at we feeL I will not mention that we had an 
>t in the Scene, and all the Sense it is represented 
have, is that of Lust As for my self, who have 
Ki£ taken Pains in personating the Passions, I have 
(Night acted only on Appetite i The Part I plaVd is 
Thirst 
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Thii-st, but it is represented as written rather by a 
^"'if'j'i; Drayman than a Poet I come in with a Tub about 
u ^ • me, that Tub hung with Quarl^pots, with a full Galloo 
at my Mouth, I am ashamed to lell you that I pleased 
very much, and this was introduced as a Madness | 
but sure it was not human Madness, for a Mule or an 
Ass may have been as dry as ever I was in my Life- 
/ am, Sir, 
Your mast obedient 

and bumble Servant.' 

■Mr. Spectatok, ''""" "" ^™y " "« ^mnd. 
If you can read it with dry Eyes, I give you this 
Trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfortunate King 
Latiaus, and believe I am the first Prince that dat^ 
from this Palace since John of Gaunt. Such is the . 
Uncertainty of all human Greatness, that I who lately I 
never moved without a Guard, am now pressed as a ' 
common Soldier, and am to sail with the first fair Wind 
against my Brother Lewis of France. h is a very 
bard thing to put off a Character which one has 
appeared in with Applause i This I experienced since 
the loss of my Diadem i for upon quarrelling wi '" 
another Recruit, I spoke my Indignation out of my P) 
in recitativo \ 

Most audacious Stave, 

Dar'sl thou aa aagry Monarcb'a Fury trarcf 
The Words were no sooner out of my Mouth, 
a Serjeant knock'd me down, and asked me if I had- 
Mind to mutiny, in talking things no body tmderstoo 
You see, Sir, my unhappy Circumstances) and if by 
your Mediation you can procure a Subsidy for a Prince 
(who never failed to make all that beheld him merry 
at his Appearance) you will merit the Thanks of 
Your Friend, 

The King of Utii 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the Good of the PubUck, 

Within two Doors of the Masquerade, lives 

eminent Italian Chirurgeon, arrived from the Carnal 
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Tuesday, March 27. 



P mt Venice, of great Experieace in private Caret. Ac 
I commodations are provided, and Persons admitted in 

their Masquing Habits. 

He has cured since liis coming thilber, in less than a 
I Fortnight, Four Searamouches, a Mountebank Doctor, 

Two Turkish Bassas, three Nuns, and a Morris Dancer. 

Vcnicnti occurriie Morbo, 

N.B. Any Person may agree by the Great, and be 

kept in Repair by the Year, The Doctor draws Teeth 

Without pulling off your Mask. R 

No. 23. 

[ADDISON,] 

Saerit atrox Vehctaa, at 
Auclarem, aec quo tt ardeas I'l 

THERE is nothing ihal more betrays a base un.- 
generous Spirit, than the givtag of secret Stabs 
to a Man's Keputation. Lampoons and Satyrs, tliat are 
written with Wit and Spirit, are like (xjisoned Darts, 
which not only inflict a Wound, but make it incurable. 
For this Reason I am very much troubled when I see 
the Talents of Humour and Ridicule in the Possession 
of an ilL'natured Man. There cannot be a greater 
Gratification to a barbarous and inhuman Wit, than to 
stir up Sorrow in the Heart of a private Person, to 
raise Uneasiness among near Relations, and to expose 
whole Families to Derision, at the same time that he 
remains unseen and undiscovered. If, besides the 
Accomplishments of being witty and ilUnalured, a Man 
is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most 
mischievous Creatures that can eater into a Civil 
Society. His Satyr will then chiefly fall upon those 
who ought to be the most exempt from it Virtue, 
Merit, and every thing tfiat is Praisevworthy, will be 
(na<le the Subject of Ridicule and Bufloonry. It is 
ffflposaible to enumerate the Evils which arise from 
these Arrows that fly in the dark, and I know no 
other Excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the Vounds they give are only imaginary, and 
fM^uce 



No. 22, 
Monda 
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produce aothing more than a secret Shame or Sorrow 

uesday. in the Mind of the suffering Person. It must indeed 

Mch 27, jjg confess'd, thai a Lampoon or Satyr do not carry in 

[ them Robbery or Murder; but at the same time, how 

I many are there that would not rather lose a consider'' 

I able Sum of Mony, or even Life it self, than be set 

I up as a Mark of Infamy and Derision 7 And in this 

Case a Man should consider, that an Injury is not to 

be measured by the Notions of him that gives, but oil 

him that receives it. | 

Those who can put the best Countenance upon the 
Outrages of this nature which are offered them, are 
not without their secret Anguish. ! have often observed 
a Passage in Socrates's Behaviour at his Death, in a Lifht 
wherein none of the Criticks have considered it l^t 
excellent Man, entertaining his Friends, a little bdc#Cj 
he drank the Bowl of Poison, with a Discourse on dicj 
Immortality of the Soul, at his enterii^ upon it says, di0 , 
he does not believe any the most Comick Genius can 
censure him for talking upon such a Subject at such 
a time. This Passage, I think, evidently glances upon 
Aristophanee, who writ a Comedy on purpose to ridicule 
the Discourses of that Divine Philosopher. It has beoi • 
observed by many Writers, that Socrates was so litttel 
moved al this piece of Buffoonry, that he was sevcf^ 
times present at its being acted upon the Stage, and never ' 
expressed the least Resentment of it But with SubmtS' 
sion, I think the Remark I have here made shews us that 
this unworthy Treatment made an Impression upon bis 
Mind, though he had been too wise to discover it 

When Julius Caesar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
invited him to a Supper, and treated him with such a 
generous Civility, that he made the Poet his Friend ever 
after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind of Treat* 
ment to the Learned Quillet, wtio had reflected upon 
his Eminence in a famous Latia Poem. The Cardinal 
sent for him, and after some kind Expostulations upon 
what he had written, assured him of his Esteem, and 
dismissed him with a Promise of the next good Abby that 
stiould fall, which he accordingly conferred upon tum in 
a few Months after. This had so good an Effect upon 

the 
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&c Author, thai he dedicated the second Edition of his No. 23 
Book to the Cardinal, after having expunged the Passages 71"*^* 
which had given him offence. im^ 

Seitus Ouintus was not of so generous and forgiving 
a Temper. Upon his being made Pope, the Statue i^ 
Pasquia was one Night dresswd in a very dirty Shirt, with 
an Excuse written under it, that he was forced to wear 
foul Linnen because his Laundress was made a Princess. 
This was a Reflection upon the Pope's Sister, who, before 
the Promotion of her Brother, was in those mean 
Circumstances that Pasquia represented her. As this 
Pasquinade made a great Noise in Rome, the Vopc offered 
a considerable Sum of Mony to any Person that should 
discover the Author of if. The Author relying upon his 
Holincss's Generosity, as also on some private Overtures 
which he had received from him, made the Discovery 
himself { upon which the Pope gave him the Reward he 
had promised, but at the same time, to disable the Satyrist 
for the future, ordered his Tongue to be cut out, and both 
his Hands to be chopped oft Aretine is too trile an 
Instance. Every one knows that all the Kings in Europe 
were his Tributaries. Nay, there is a Letter of fils extant, 
in which he makes his Boasts that he had laid the Sophy 
of Persia under Contribution. 

Tboi^h io the various Examples which I have here 
drawn together, these several great Men behaved thenv 
selves very difierently towards the Wits of the Age who 
had reproached them; they all of them plainly shewed 
ttnat (hey were very sensible of their Reproaches, and 
consequently that they received them as very great 
Injuries. For my own part, I would never trust a Man 
that 1 thought was capable of giving these secret Wounds i 
and cannot but think that he would hurt the Person, 
whose Reputation he thus assaults, in his Body or in his 
Fortune, could he do it with the same Security, There 
b indeed something very barbarous and inhuman in the 
ordinary Scriblers of Lampoons. An innocent youas 
Lady snail be exposed, for an unharoy Feature. A 
Fstbcr oi a Family turned to Ridicule, for some domes.- 
tick Calamity. A Wife be made uneasie all her Life, 
for a misinterpreted Word or Action. Nay, a good, a 
temperate 
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temperate, and a just Man, shall be put out of Counten' 
"«*^Y' ance, by die Representation of those Oualitles that should 
■^ ' do him Honour. So pernicious a thing is Wit, when it is 
r ' not tempered with Virtue and Humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless inconsiderate W^ritef%,j 
that without any Malice have sacrificed the Seputatiaftl 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, to a certain Levity ofl 
Temper, and a silly Ambition of distinguishing thenvl 
selves by a Spirit of Raillery and Satyr j As if it were no(l 
infinitely more honourable to be a good-natured MaOi] 
than a WiL Where there is tiiis little petulant Humour 
in an Author, he is often very mischievous without 
designing to be so. For which Reason I always lay it 
down as a Rule, that an indiscreet Man is more hurtful 
than an ill-natured onei for as the former will only 
attack bis Enemies, and those he wishes ill to, the other 
injures indifferently both Friends and Foes. I cannot 
forbear, on this Occasion, transcribing a Fable out of 
Sir Roger I'Estrange, which accidentally lyes before me. 
'A Company of waggish Boys were watching of Frogs 
at the side of a Pond, and still as any of 'em put up their 
Heads, they'd be pelting them down again with Stones. 
Children (says one of the Frogs) you never consider 
that tbo' this may be Play to you, 'tis Death to us.' 

As ttiis Week is in a manner set apart and dedicated 
to Serious Thoughts, I shall indulge my self in such 
Speculations as may not be altogether unsuitable to the 
Season I and in the mean time, as the settling in our 
selves a Charitable Frame of Mind is a Work very proper 
for the Time, I have in this Paper endeavoured to expose 
that particular Breach of Charity which has been gener" 
ally overlooked by Divines, because they are but few who 
can be guilty of it, C 

No, 24. ■ 

[STEELE.] Wednesday, Much 38H 

Accurrit quidam, notut mibi aomiae taatvta, ^1 

Arreptaqat anaau. Quid agis, dutcisslmt fcruia? — Hot. 



L 



THERE are in this Town a great Number of insignia 
f " 



_ ficant People, who are by no Means fit for the 

better sort of Conversation, and yet have an impertinent 

Ambition 
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Ambition of appeaHog with those lo whom they are not No- 24. 
welcome. If you walk in the Park, one of ibem will Wedne 
certainly join with you, tho' you are in Company with u]^ 
Ladies ; if you drink a Bottle, they will find your Haunts, ith^ 
^hat makes such Fellows the more burdensome, is, that 
they neither offend nor please so far as to be taken Notice 
of for cither. It is, I presume, for this Reason that my 
Correspondents are willing by my Means to be rid of 
them. The two following Letters are writ by Persons 
who suffer by such Impertinence. A worthy old 
Batctielor, who sets in for his Dose of Claret every 
Night at such an Hour, is teized by a Swarm of them ; 
who, because they are sure of Room and good Fire, have 
taken it in their Heads to keep a sort of Club in his 
Company ; tho' the sober Gentleman himself is an utter 
Enemy to such Meetings. 

' Mr. SpECTATOF, 

The Aversion I for some Years have had to Clubs 
in general, gave me a perfect Relish for your Speculation 
on that Subject ) but I have since been extreamly morii' 
fied, by the malicious World's ranking me amongst the 
Supporters of such impertinent Assemblies. I beg leave 
to state my Case fairly; and that done, I stiall expect 
Redress from your judicious Pen, 

I am, Sir, a Batchelor of some standing, and a 
Traveller I my Business, to consult my own Humour, 
which I gratific without controlling other People's i I have 
a Room and a whole Bed lo my self \ and I have a Dog, 
a Fiddle, and a Gun; they please me, and injure no 
Creature alive. My ctiief Meal is a Supper, which I 
always make at a Tavern, f am constant (o an Hour, 
and not ilL-humour'd ; for which Reasons, tho' I invite 
no Body, 1 have no sooner supp'd, than I have a Crowd 
about mc of that sort of good Company that know not 
whither else to go. It is true every Man pays fiis 
Share) yet as they are Intruders, I have an undoubted 
Right to be the only Speaker, or at least the loudest; 
which I maintain, and that to the great Emolument 
of my Audience. I sometimes IcU them their own in 
pretty free Language; and sometimes divert them with 

merry 
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-.' be called a Club, because so 
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Sit, 


^^^^^^^^H 


Yotu- moat obedient, £c 


^^^^^1 


Tho. Kimbow.' 

>i«re prcss^ against each other last Wintet 
, a •«-hich uoeasic Posture we suffered togethei 


^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^^H 


S.iL' an Hour. 1 thank you for all yoiM 


^^^^^^^^H 


l»«f iiuce, in being of my Acquainlaocc wher> 


^^^^^^^^H 


i.^cv! iiic. But the other Day you puU'd ofi 


^^^^^^^1 


V nc iQ the Park, when I was walking with 
H» ^c did not like your Air, and said she 


^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^H 


v.:i4L >lrange Fellows I was acquainted widi 


^^^^^^^^H 


eii4i-.4cr it is as much as my Life is worth, if she 


^^^^^^^^H 


^ wc were intimate] therefore I earnestly 


^^^^^1 


it *ot the future to take no manner of Notice 


^^^^^1 


Sir. 


^^^^^^^1 


Your obliged humble Servant, 


^^^^^^^^H 


Will Fashioo. 


^^^^^^^^H 


J^MrtiiKOce is also very troublcsom to the 


E 


1^ owre intelligent Part of the fair Sex. 1 
It 
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is, it seems, a great Inconvenience, that those of the No. 24 
meanest Capacities will pretend to make Visits, tho' la- Wedm 
deed ihey are qualified rather to add to the Furniture of ^^^ 
the House (by filling an empty Chair) than lo the Con-' itjl ■ 
versatioa they come into when they visit. A Friend of ■ 
mine hopes for Redress in this Case, by the Publication J 
of her Letter in my Paper ; which she thinks those ■ 
she would be rid of will take to themselves. It seems to 
be written with an Eye to one of those pert giddy un- 
thinking Girls, who upon the Recommendation only of an 
agreeable Persoai and a fashionable Air, take themselves 
to be upon a Level with Women of the greatest Merit. 

' Madam, 
I take this Way to acquaint you with what common 
Rules and Forms would never permit me to tell you 
otherwise ; to wit, that you and I, tho' Equals in Quality 
and Fortune, are by no Means suitable Companions. 
You are, 'tis true, very pretty, can dance, and make a 
very good Figure in a publick Assembly; but alas. 
Madam, you must go no further; Distance and Silence 
are your best Recommendations; therefore let me beg 
of you never to make me any more Visits. You come 
in a literal Sense to see one, for you have nothing lo say. 
I do not say this, that 1 would by any Means lose your 
Acquaintance ; but I would keep it up with the strictest 
Forms of good Breeding. Let us pay Visits, but never 
see one another i If you will be so good as to deny your 
self alwa^ lo me, I diall return the Obligation by giving 
the same Orders to my Servants. When Accident makes 
us meet at a third Place, we may mutually lament the 
Misfortune of never findii^ one another at home, go 
in the same Party to a Benefit-Play, and smile at each 
other, and put down Glasses as we pass in our Coaches. 
Thus we may enjoy as much of each other's Friendship 
as we are capable r For there are some People who are 
to be known only by Sight, with which sort of Friend- 
dll^ I hope you will always honour. 
Madam, 
Your moat obedient humble Servant, 

Mary Tuesday. 
P. S. 
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P. S. I subscribe my self by the Name of tlic Day 
'edncB- I keep, that my supernumerary Friends may know wfio 
^jj 23 I am-' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
To prevent all Mistakes that may happen among 
Gentlemen of the other End of the Town, who eotne but 
once a Week to St, James's Coffeehouse, either by mis' 
calling the Servants, or requiring such things from them 
as are not properly witfun their respective Provinces i 
this is to give Notice, that Kidney, Keeper of the Book' 
Debts of the outlying Customers, and Observer of those 
who go off without paying, having resiga'd that Ena' 
phyment, is succeeded by ]ohii Sowion/ to whose Place 
of Enferer of Messages and first Co/fee Grinder ^UHani 
Bird is promoted/ and Samuel Burdock comes as Shoe 
Cleaner in the Room of the said Bird. R 

No. 25. 

[ADDISON,] Thursday, March 29g 
JEgreacitque medeaJo. — Virg. 

THE following Letter will explain it self, and i 
no Apology, 

■Sir, 
I am one of tliat sickly Tribe who are commonly k 
by the name of Valetudinarians ; and do confess lo you, 
that I first contracted this ill Habit of Body, or rather of 
Mind, by the Study of Physick. I no sooner began to 
peruse Books of this Nature, but I found my Pulse was 
irregular, and scarce ever read the Account of any Disease 
that I did not fancy my self afflicted with. Doctor Syden' 
ham's learned Treatise of Fevers threw me into a lingring 
Hectick, which hung upon me all the while I was 
reading that excellent Piece. I then applied my self to 
the Study of several Authors, who liave written upon 
^thisical Distempers, and by that means fell into a 
Consumption i till at length, growing very fat, 1 was in a 
manner shamed out of that Imagination, Not long after 
this I found in my self all the Symptoms of the Gout, 
except Pain ) but was cured of it by a Treatise upon the 
Gravel 



VGctrael. written 
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I, written by a very Ingenious Author, who (as it No, 2S. 
is usual for Physicians to convert one Distemper into J.'^""^ 
another) eased me of the Gout fay giving me the Stone, j^^ 
1 at length studied my self into a Complication of Dis' 
tempers; but, accidentally taking into my Hand tliat 
Ingenious Discourse written by Sanctotius, I was resolved 
to direct my self fay a Scheme of Rules, which I had 
collected from his Observations. The Learned World are 
very well acquainted with that Gentleman's Invention] 
who, for the better carrying on of his Experiments, 
contrived a certain Mathematical Chair, which was so 
Artificially hung upon Springs, that it would weigh any 
thing as well as a Pair of Scales. By this means he 
discovered how many Ounces of his Pood pass'd by 
Perspiration, what quantity of it was turned into Nourish- 
ment, and how much went away by the other Channels 
aad Distributions of Nature. 

Having provided my self with this Chair, I used to 
Study, Eat, Drink, and Sleep in it; insomuch that I may 
fae said, for these three last Years, lo have lived in a Pair 
of Scales. I compute my self, when I am in full Health, 
to be precisely Two hundred Weight, falling short of it 
about a Pound after a Day's Fast, and exceeding it as 
much after a very full Meal ; so that it is my continual 
Employment lo trim the Ballance between these two 
Volatile Pounds in my Constitution. In my ordinary 
Meals I fetch my self up to Two hundred Weight and 
a half Pound ; and if after having dined I find my self fall 
short of it, I drink just so much Small Beer, or cat such 
a quantity of Bread, as is sufficient to make me weight. 
In my greatest Excesses I do not transgress more than 
the other half Pound : which, for my Health's sake, I do 
the first Mooday in every Month. As soon as I find 
my self duly poised after Dinner, I walk till I have per.* 
spired five Ounces and four Scruples ; and when I discover, 
by my Chair, that I am so far reduced, 1 fall lo my Books, 
and shMJy away three Ounces more. As for the remain- 
ing Parts of the Pound, I keep no accompt of them. 1 
do not dine and sup fay the Clock, but by my Chair ; for 
when that informs me my Pound of Food ts exhausted 
I conclude my self to be hungry, and lay in another with 

all 
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lo. 25- al' Diligence. la my Days of Abstinence I lose a Pouafl 
liunday, amJ an half, and on solemn Paste am two Pound lightcM 
J^ 29, than oa other Days in the Year. J 

r ' I allow my self, one Night with another, a Quarter 

I of 3 Pound of Sleep within a few Grains more or less) 

I and if upon my rising I find that I hare not consumed my 

I whole quantity, I take out the rest in my Chair. Upon 

an exact Calculation of what I expended and received the 
last Year, which I always register in a Book, I find the 
Medium to be Two hundred Weight, so that I cannot 
discover that I am impaired one Ounce in my Health 
during a whole Twdvc-'month. And yet. Sir, notwithi' 
standing this my great Care to ballast my self equalln 
every Day, and to keep my Body in its proper Poise, ■&• 
it is that I find my self in a sick and languisUng 
Condition. My Complexion is grown very salbw, my 
Pulse low, and my Bcsiy Hydropical. Let me therefore 
beg you. Sir, to consider me as your Patient, and to give 
me more certain Rules to walk by than those I fcive 
already observed, and you will very much oblige 

Your Humble Servant.^ 
This Letter puts me in mind of an Italian Epitaph 
written on the Monument of a Valetudinarian) Stavo 
bea, aia per star Mcglio, sto quii Which it is impossible 
lo translate. The I^ar of Death often proves Mortal, 
and sets People on Methods to save their Lives, whidi 
infallibly destroy them. This is a Reflection made by 
some Historians, upon observing diat there are many 
more thousands killed in a Flight than in a Battel) and 
may be applied to those Multitudes of Imaginary Sick 
Persons that break their Constitutions by Physick, and 
throw themselves into the Arms of Death, by endeavour' 
ing to escape it This Method is not only dangeroui^ 
but below the practice of a Reasonable Creature. T»— 
consult the Preservation of Life, as the only End of it, Tffl 
make our Health our Business, To engage in no Actiofffl 
that is not part of a Regimen, or course of Physick t are 
Purposes so abject, so mean, so unworthy human Nature, 
that a generous Soul would rather die than submit to 
them. Besides, that a continual Anxiety for Life vitiates 
all the Relishes of it, and casts a Gloom over the wIk" 
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■Taee of Nature i as it is jmpossibk we should take Delight No. 25 

' . any ditog thai we are erery Momeoi afraid ofThom 

Bmg, """ 

I do not iDeaa by what I hare here said, thai I think 

any ooe to blame for taking due Care of their Health. 

On the contrary, as CheeHiwiess of t£nd, and Cafiacity 

for Business, are in a great measure the ESects d a 

well'tciiqicred Coostitution, a Man cannot be at too mudi 

Fains to cutaivatc and p r eacf rc tt. But this Care, wbiA 

«c ate pcoottrted to, not onty by conunon Suae, but 

ly Duty and uistiDcL should never engage us in g^oaad' 

MS FearK mrlawhnly Apprchcnsioos. and im^nary 

Ki tgDp cf B, which arc neural lo every Man 'idio is 

mote anxious to lire dian bow to lire. In short the 

R t eaer v a tion of Life should be only a secondary Coocem. 

and die Direction c( it cur PrincipaL If we have this 

frame of Mind, we shall take the best Means to pre 

serve lite, without being over'sollidious about the Event : 

and ahaU arrive at that Point of Felicity which Martial 

ha* mentiooed as the Perfection of Happiness, of neither 

fearing nor wishing for Death. 

lo ancwer to the Gentlemaa who tempers his Health 

hf Ounces and Inr Scruples, and instead of con^ying 

wiAx those natural SoUicii^tions of Hunger and Thirst. 

Drow si neas or Love of Exercise, gaveras himself by the 

Preacrtptions of his Chair, 1 shall tell him a short Fable. 

Jupiter, says the Mythok^ist, to reward the Kety of 

a certain Countmnan. pr^xmised to give him whatever 

be would ask. The Countryman denred that he mig^ 

hove the Management of the Veather in his own Estate i 

He obtained &s Request and immediately distributed 

Rain, Snow, and Sunshine among his several Fields, as 

be ihou^t the nature cf the Soil required. At the 

tai of tike Year, when be expected to see a more 

fhaa ordinary Oop. his Harvest fell ioGnitely short at 

diat of his Neighbours I Upon which {sa>-s the Fable) 

be desired Jupiter to take the Weather again into his 

own Hands, or that otherwise he should utterly ruin 
.... J. 



Friday 
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No. 26. 
), [ADDISON.] 



Friday, March 3 



Pallida mora aequo pulaal pede pauperuta labemas 

Regumquc tuires, O btate Sesli, 
Vitae tuatxoa brrris *pcm aos vetat iocobare longatn. 

Jam le pretaet box. fabuheque maaea, 
El domus exilia Plutonia . — Hot. 

WHEN I am in a serious Humour, I very i 
walk by my self in Westmiaster Abbyi w 

/the Gloominess of the Place, and the Use to which I 
I is applied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the 
! Condition of the People who lye in it, arc apt to Ell 
I the Mind with a kind of Melancholy, or rather Thought." 
] fulness, that is not disagreeable. I Yesterday passd a 
whole Afternoon in the Church^yard, the Cloyslcrs, and 
the Church, amusing my self with the Tomb'Stones and 
Inscriptions that I met with in those several Kegtons of 
the Dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of the 
buried Person, but that he was bom upon one Day and 
died upon another i The whole History of his Life 
being comprehended in those two Circumstances, that 
are common to all Mankind. I could not but look upon 
these Registers of Existence, whether of Brass or Marble, 
as a kind of Satyr upon the departed Persons; who bad 
left no other Memorial of them, but that ihey were bom 
and that they died. They put me in mind of several ' 
Persons mentioned in the Battels of Heroic Poems, whi 
have sounding Names given them, for no other Reai 
I but that they may be killed, and are celebrated for ooth 
I but being knocked on the Head. 



The Life of these Men is finely described in Holy Wm 
by the Path of aa Arrow, which is immediately closed 
up and lost 

Upon my going into the Church, I entertained my 
self with the digging of a Grave; and saw in every 
Shovel'Eull of il that was thrown up, the Fragment of 
a Bone or Skull intennixt with a kind of fresh moulderi^ 
ing Earth that some time or other had a place i 
Cofflpc 
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Composition of an human Body. Upon this, I began to No. 26. 
consider with my self what innumerable Muilitudcs of Fridav. 
People lay confused together under the Pavement of thai ^ 
ancient Cathedral) how Men and Women. Friends and 
Enemies, Priests and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries, 
were crumbled amongst one another, and blended together 
in the same common Massi how Beauty, Strength, and 
Yoolh. with Old'age, Weakness, and Deformity, lay undis' 
tioguished in the same promiscuous Heap of Matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great Magazine of 
Mortality, as it were, in the Lump, I examined it more 
particularly by the Accounts which I found on several 
of the Monuments which are raised in every Quarter 
of that ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered 
with such extravagant Epitaphs, that, if it were possible 
for the dead Person to be acquainted with them, he 
would blush at the Praises wfiich his Friends hav£ be.- 
stowed upon him. There are others so excessively 
modest, that they deliver the Character of the Person 
departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a TwclvcTnonth, In the Poetical 1 
Quarter, I found there were Poets who had no Monu- 1 
ments, and Monuments which had no Poets. I observed I 
indeed thai the present War had filled the Church with 
many of these uninhabited Monuments, which had been 
erected to the Memory of Persons whose Bodies were 
perhaps buried in the Plains of Blenheim, or in the 
Bosom of the Ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modem Epitaphs, which are written widi great Elegance 
of Expression and Justness of Thought, and therefore do 
Honour to the Living as well as to the Dead. As a 
Foreigner is very apt to conceive an Idea of the Ignor' 
ance or Politeness of a Nation from the Turn of their 
publick Monuments and Inscriptions, they should be 
•ubmiited lo the Perusal of Men of Learning and 
Genius before they are put In Execution, Sir doudestey 
Sboyel's Monument has very often given me great 
Oflcncei Instead of the brave rough Eoglisb Admiral, 
w&ich was the distinguishing Character of tliat plain 
fdlaat Man, he is represented on his Tomb by the 
G Figure 
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Sch 26, 1 Figure of a Beau, dress'd in a long Perriwig, and rcpov 
^day, ing himself upon Vclvel Cushions under a Canopy of 
Mm^n J0| Slate, The Inscription is answerable to the Monument ; 

I for instead of celebrating the many remarkable Actions 

he had performed in the Service of his Country, it 
acquaints us only with the Manner of his Death, in 
which it was impossible for him to reap any Honour. 
The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want of 
Genius, shew an infinitely greater Taste of Antiquity 
and Politeness in their Buildings and Works of this 
Nature, than what we meet with in those of our own 
Country. The Monuments of their Admirals, which 
fiave been erected at the publlck Ezpence, represent them 
like themselves; and are adorned with rostral Crowns 
and naval Ornaments, with beautiful Festoons of Sea.- 
weed. Shells, and Coral. 

But to return to our Subject. I have left the Repository 
of our EagJish Kings for the Contemplation of another 
Day, when I shall find my Mind disposed for so seriotis 
an Amusement I know that Entertainments of this 
nature are apt to raise dark and dismal Thougli's in 
timorous Minds, and gloomy Imagioatioos ; but for my 
own part, though I am always serious, I do not know 
what it is to be melancholy; and can therefore take a 
View of Nature in her deep and solemn Scenes, with 

(the same Pleasure as in her most gay and delightful 
ones. By this means I can improve nw self with those 
ObjecU, which others consider with Terror. When I 
look upon the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of 
Envy dies in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the 
Beautiful, every inordinate Desire goes out; when I 
meet with the Grief of Parents upon a Tomb.'stooe, 
my Heart melts with Compassion! when I see the 

I\Tomb of the Parents themselves, I consider the Vanity I 
|of grieving for those whom we must quickly foiloT|fl 
Wlien I see Kings lyi^ by those who deposed thefld 
when I consider rival wlls placed Side by Side, or thfel^ 
holy Men that divided the world with their Contests 
and Disputes, I reflect with Sorrow and Astonishment 
on the little Competitions, Factions, and Debates of Mao* 
kind, When I read the several Dates of the Tom* 
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'rf some that died Yesterday, and some six hundred No, 26. 
I Years ago, I consider that great Day when we shall ?f ''**X' , 
tJ all of us be Contemporaries, and make our Appearance jy^'^ 
together. C — 

Ao. 27. 

STEELE] Saturday, March 31. 

Ut aox leogi qulbut mtatllur amies, dlesque 

Loaga videtur opus debeatibus. ut pigcr anaus 

PupdJia qucs dura prcmit custodh mafniai i 

Sic tnibi tarda fluuot iagraiaquc tempora, quae spem 

Coaailiuntque morantur agcadi aariter, id quod 

Aequc piuperibus prcdest, lacupletibui acquc, 

Aeque ncglcctura pueris srtUbusque aocebil, — Hor. 

'TpHERE is scarce a thinking Man in the World, 
A. who is involved in the Business of it, but lives 
r a secret Impatience of the Hurry and Fatigue be 
, and has formed a Resolution to fix himself, one 
E or other, in such a Slate as is suitable to the End of 
is Beioc;. You hear Men cvety Day in Conversation 
rofess, that all the Honour, Power and Riches which they 
(0 themselves, cannot give Satisfaction enough 
» reward them for half the Aniiclylhey undergo in 
: Pursuit, or Possession of them. While Men are in 
t Temper (which happens very frequently) how in^ 
!nt arc they with themselves! They are wearied 
rhh the Toil they bear, but camiot find in their Hearts 
► relinquish il i Retirement is what they want, but they 
ot betake themselves to iti While they pant afler 
> and Covert, they still affect to appear in the mosi 
littering Scenes of Lifei But sure this is but just as 
Casonable as if a Man should call for more Lights, when 
e has a mind lo go lo Sleep. 
Since then it is certain that our own Hearts deceive 
I the L^ove of the World, and that we cannot com.- 
i our selves enough to resign it, though we every 
Iliy wish our selves disengaged b'om its Allurements t 
; us not stand upon a Formal taking of Leave, but 
can our selves from them, while we are in the midst 
I them. 
Il is certainly the general Intention of the greater Part 
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1.27. of Mankind lo accomplish this \P^ork, and live according 
'"^Y' to their own Approbation, as soon as they possibly cam 
^° ^'' But smce the Duration of Life is so uncertain, and that 
has been a common Topick of Discourse ever since there . 

I was such a thing as Uie it self, how is it possible that J 

we should defer a Moment the beginning to Live accofd>» i 
ing lo the Rules of Reason? 
The Man of Business has ever some one Point to 
carry, and then he tells himself he'll bid adieu to all the 
Vanity of Ambition) The Man of Pleasure resolves lo 
take liis Leave at least, and part civilly with his Mistress t 
But the Ambitious Man is entangled every Moment in 
a fresh Pursuit, and the Lover sees new Charms in the I 
Object he fancy'd he could abandon. It is therefore a 
fantastical way of thinking, when we promise our selves ) 
an Alteration in our Conduct from ctuinge of Place, and ' 
difference of Circumstances i the same Passions will 
attend us wher&^ver we are, 'till they are Conquer'd i and 
we can never live to our Satisfaction in the dee 
Retirement, unless we are capable of living so i 
measure amidst the Noise and Business of the World \ 

I have ever thought Men were belter known, by v _ 
could be observed of them from a Perusal of their private 
Letters, ttian any other way. My Friend, the Clergyman, 
the other Day, upon serious Discourse with him coo' 
ceming the Danger of Procrastination, gave me the 
following Letters from Persons with whom he lives in 
n«at Friendship and Intimacy, according to the good 
Breeding and good Sense of hts Character, The first is 
from a Man of Business, who is tiis Convert t The s 
from one of whom he conceives good Hopes i The t 
from one who is in no State al dl, but carried one ^ 
and another by starts. 



•Sir, 



deep^^ 

^orld ■ 
jywh^ 



: first is I 
i secoo^^ 
he th« 



I and 

I I know not with what Words to express to you die 

I Sense I have of the high Obligation you have laid upon 

I me, in the Penance you enjoin^ me of doing some Good 

I or other, to a Person of Worth, every Day I live. The 

L Station I am in, furnishes me wtlh daily Opportunities 
^^^^^this kindt And the Noble Principle with which 
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Bve inspired mc, of Benevolence to all I have to deal No. 27. 
irilh, quickens my Application in erery thing I undertake, ?j'"^^y 
When I relieve Merit from Discountenance, when I assist ^1'^ ^' 
I friendless Person, when I produce concealed Worth, 
am displeased with my self, (or having designed to 
leave the World tn order to be Virtuous. I am sorry 
you decline the Occasions which the Condition I am in 
oi^t afford me of enlarging your Fortunes; but know 
contribute more to your Satisfaction, when t acknow 
edge I am the better Man, from the Influence and 
Authority you have over. 
Sir, 

Your most Obliged and 

Most Huaible Servant, 

R o; 

'Sir, 

I am intireir convinced of the Truth of what you 
: pleased to say to me, when I was last with you 
e. You told me then of the silly way I was ini 
I you told me so, as 1 saw you loved me, otherwise 
could not obey your Commands in letting you know 
' Thoughts so sincerely as I do at present I know 
^^ (Mature for whom I resign so mucli of my 
SbaracCer, is all that you said of beri but then the 
friOcr has something in her so undesigning and harm,* 
n, that her Guilt in one kind disappears by the Conv 
irisoQ of her Innocence in another. Will you. Virtuous 
[en. allow no alteration of Offences 1 Must Dear Cbtoc 
t called by the hard Name you pious People give to 
Cocnmon Women ? I keep the solemn Promise 1 made 
you, in writiiu; to you the Slate of my Mind, after your 
kind Admonition! and will endeavour to get the better 
at this Fondness, which makes me so much her humble 
Gerrant, that I am almost asham'd to Subscribe my self 
nurs, 
■^ T. D/ 

•Sir. 
There is no State of Life so Anxious as that of a Man 
rlio docs not live according to the Dictates of his own 
tt will seem odd to you, when I assure you 
that 
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that my Love of Retirement first of all brought me J 
. Court; but this will be no Kiddle, when I acquaint you 
'' that I placed my self here with a Design of getting so 
much Mony as might enable me to Purchase a hand' 
some Retreat in the Country. At present my Circum' 
stances enable me, and my Duty prompts me, to pass 
away the remaining Part of my Life in such a Retire 
men! as I at first proposed to my selft but to my great 
Misfortune I have intirely lost the Relish of it, and should 
now return to the Country with grealer Reluctance than 
I at first came to Court I am so unhappy, as to know 
that what I am fond of are Trifles, and that what I 
neglect is of the greatest Importance i In short, I find 
a Contest in my own Mind between Reason and 
Fashion. I remember you once told me, that I might 
live in the World and out of it, at the same time. Let 
me beg of you to explain this Paradox more at large to 
me, that I may conform my Life, if possible, bom to 
my Duty and my Inclinatioa I am 

Your most bumble Servant, 
R R. B.' 



No. 28. 
[ADDISON.] 



I 



I 



Teodil ApoUo,--Har. 
SHALL here present my Reader with a Letter from 
. a Projector, concerning a new Office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the Embellishment of the 
City, and to the driving Barbarity out of our Streets. 
I consider it as a Satyr upon Projectors in general, and 
a lively Picture of the whole Art of Modem Criticism. 

•Sir. 
Observing that you have Thoughts of creating certain 
Officers under you, for the Inspection of several petty 
Enormities which you your self cannot attend to i and 
finding daily Absurdities hung out upan the Sign^Posts 
of this City, to the great Scandal of Foreigners, as well 
as those of our own Country, who are curious Spectv 
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tors of the same i I do humbly propose, that you would No. 36 
be pleased to make me your Superintendaiit of all such ^j^ond^ 
Figures and Devices as are or shall be made use of on |^" ■ 
this Occasion ; with full Powers to rectifie or expunge 
whatever I shall find irregular or defective. For want 
of such an Officer, there is nothing like sound Litera/ 
ture and good Sense to be met with in those Objects, 
that are every where thrusting themselves out to the 
Eye, and endeavouring to become visible. Our Streets 
are filled with blue Boars, black Swans, and red Lions g 
not lo mention flying Pigs, and Hogs in Armoi/r, with 
many other Creatures more extraordinary than any 
in (he Desarts of AMck. Strange I thai one who has 
all the Birds and Beasts in Nature to chuse out of, 
sliould live at the Sign of an £11$ Rationss ! 

My first Task therefore should be, like that of Hercules, 
to clear the City from Monsters. In the second Place I 
would forbid, that Creatures of Jarring and incongruous 
Natures should be joined together in the same Signi 
such as the Bell and the I^ts^Tongue, the Dog and 
Gridiron, The Fox and Goose may be supposed to 
have met ; but what has the Fox and the Seven Stars 
to do together? And when did the Lamb and Dolptiin 
ever meet except upon a Sign^Post I As for the Cat and 
Fiddle, there is a Conceit m it; and therefore I do not 
intend that any tiling I have here said should affect iL 
I must however observe (o you upon this Subject, that 
it is usual for a young Tradesman, at his first setting 
up, to add to his own Sign tliat of the Master whom 
be serv'dt as the Husband after Marriage, gives a Place 
to fiis Mistress's Arms in his own Coat. This I take lo 
have nven Rise to many of those Absurdities which arc 
committed over our Heads; and, as I am informed, first 
occasioned the three Nuns and a Hare, which we see so 
frequently joined together. I would therefore establish 
certain Rules, for the determining how far one Trades/ 
man may give the Sign of another, and in what Cases 
be may be allowed to quarter it with his own. 

In me third Place, I would enjoin every Shop to 
make use of a Sign which bears some Aflinity to the 
Wares in which it deals. What can be more incon^ 

sisteol 
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sislent, ihaa to see a Bawd at the Sign of the „ . 
■ond^. or a Taylor at the LIoq? A Cook diould not live atj 
gp' ^' the Boot, nor a Shoemaker at the roasted Pig : and 
I for want of this Regulation, I have seen a Goat set 

before the Door of a Perfumer, and the French 
Head at a Sword'Cutler's. 

An Ingenious Foreigner observes, that several of those 
Gentlemen who value themselves upon their FamiticB, 
and overlook such as arc bred to Trade, bear the Tools 
of their Forefathers in their Coats of Amis. I will not 
examine how true this is in Facti But though it may 
not be necessary for Posterity thus to set up the Sign-, 
□f their Forefathers) I think it highly proper for thoMM 
who actuaUy profess the Trade, to show some sucb^' 
Marks of it before their Doors, 

When the Name gives an Occasion for an ingenious 
Sign/Post, I would likewise advise the Owner to take 
that Opportunity of letting the World know who he is. 
It would have been ridiculous for the Ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon to have lived at the Sign of the Trout i for which 
Reason she has erected before her House the Figure of 
the Fish that is her Name'sake. Mr. Beil has likewise 
distinguish'd himself by a Device of the same Naturei 
And here, Sir, I must beg Leave to observe to yotif. 
tliat this particular Fimire of a Bell has given Occasion 
to several Pieces of wit in this kind. A Man of your 
Reading must know that Abet Drugger gained great 
Applause by it in the Time of Ben. Johnson. Oufi 
Apocryphal Heathen God is also represented by tbfv 
Figure i which, in Conjunction with the Dragon, make* 
a very handsome Picture in several of our Streets. A*, 
for the Bell'Savage, which is the Sign of a Savage Mai 
standing by a Bell, I was formerly very much puzzled 
upon the Conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into thA; 
reading of an old Romance translated out of the Frencbi\ 
which gives an Account of a very beautiful Woniaib> 
who was found in a Wilderness, and is called in the 
French la belle Sauvage; and is every where translated 
by our Countrymen the Bell'Savage. This Piece of PhU." 
ology will, I hope, convince you that I have made Sign* 
Posts my Study, and consequently qualified my self 
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the Employmeat which I sollidt at your Hands. Bui No. 76 
before I conclude my Letter, I must cocnmunicale to you Moada 
another Remark which I have made upon the Subject j^** ' 
with which I am now cnlcrtainiog you, namely, that I 
can give a shrewd Guess at the mimour of the Inhabit 
tant oy the Sign thai hangs before his Door. A surly 
cholcrick Fellow generally makes Choice of a Bear; as 
Men of milder Dispositions frequently live at the Lamb. 
Seeing a Punch'Bowl painted upon a Sign near Cbariag' 
Cross, and very curiously garnished, with a Couple of 
Aiwels hovering over it and squeezing a Lemmon into 
it, f had the Curiosity to ask after Uie Master of the 
House, and found upon Enquiry, as I had guessed by 
the little Agreemeas upon his Sign, that he was a 
Freacbman. I know, Sir, it is not requisite for me to 
enlarge upon these Hints to a Gentleman of your great 
Abilities! so humbly recommending my self to your 
Favour and Patronage, 

/ remain, £c,' 
I shall add to the foregoing Letter, another which came 
to me by (he same Peonyrost 

'From my awo Apartment near Charing-Cross. 

Honoured Sir, 
Having heard that this Nation is a great Encourager of 
Ingenuity, I have brought with mc a RopC'Danccr that 
was caught in one of me Woods belonging to the Great 
Mogul He is by Birth a Monkey; but swings upon a 
Pope, takes a Pipe of Tobacco, and drinks a Glass of Ale, 
like any reasonable Creature. He gives great Satisfaction 
to the Quality! and if they will make a Subscription for 
him, 1 wilt send for a Brodier of his out of Holland (hat 
is a very good Tumbler i and also for another of the 
same Family whom I design for my MerryAndrew, as 
being an excellent Mtmick, and the greatest Drole in the 
Country where he now is. I hope to have (his Enter/ 
tainment in a Readiness for the nert Winter ) and doubt 
not but it will please more than the Opera or Puppet' 
Show. I will not say that a Monkey is a better Man 
ihasi some of (he Opera Heroes; but certainly he is a 

better 
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better Bepresentative of a Man, than the most artificial 
Compositiaii of \?ood and Wire. If you will be pleased 
to give me a good Word in your Paper, you shall be 
every Night a Spectator at my Show for nothin_ 
C I am. t 

No. 29. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, April 3.1 

Sermo tiagua cenciaaua ulraquc 

Suavior, ut Chio aota si comtniita Falemi est^—i 

THERE is nothing that has more startled our Eogli 
Audience, than the Italiaa Recitative at its f 
Entrance upon the Stage. People were wonderfully s 
prized to hear Generals singing the W^ord of Command;' 
and Ladies delivering Messages in Musick. Our Country^ 
men could not forbear laugmng when they heard a Lover 
chanting out a Biltet-douz, and even the Superscription of 
a Letter set to a Tune. The Famous Blunder io an old 
Play of Enter a King aad two FidJers solus, was now 
no longer an Absurdity; when it was impossible for aj 
Hero in a Desart, or a Princess In her Closet, to spealcl 
any thing unaccompanied with Musical Instruments. I 

But however this Italian Method of acting in Recttai'A 
tivo might appear at first hearing, I cannot but thlolci 
it much more just than that which prevailed in our^ 
English Opera before this Innovation) The Transition 
from an Air to Recitative Musick being more natural, 
than the passing from a Song to plain and ordinary 
%>eaking, which was the common Method in Purcells 
Operas. 

The only Fault I Gnd in our present Practice, is the 
making use of the Italian Fecitativo with English 
Words. 

To go to the Bottom of this Matter, I must observe, 
that the Tone, or (as the French call it) the Accent of 
every Nation in their ordinary Speech, is altogether difc- 
ferent from that of every other People; as we may see 
even in the Welsh and Scotch, who border so newg 
upon us. By the Tone or Accent, I do not mean 1 
Pronunciation of each particular Word, but the Sound o 
the whole Sentence. Thus it is very common for i 
EagUt 
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BogUsh Gentlemao, when he bcare a French Tragedy, No, I 
to complain that the Actors all of them speak in a Tuesi 
Tone ) and therefore he very wisely prefers his own J^^ 
Countiymen, not considering that a Foreigner com/' 
plains of the same Tone in an English Aclor, 

For this Reason, the Kecitative Mustek, in every 
Laogtiage, should be as different as the Tone or Accent 
of each Language i for otherwise, wtiat may properly 
express a Passion in one Language, will not do il in 
another. Every one who has been long in Italy knows 
very well, that the Cadences in the Recttalivo bear a 
remote Affinity to the Tone of their Voices in ordinary 
Conversation J or, to speak more properly, arc only the 
Accents of their Language made more Musical and 
TuncfuL 

Thus the Notes of Interrogation, or Admiration, in 
the Italian Musick (if one may so call them) which 
resemble their Accents in Discourse on such Occasions, 
are not unlike the ordinary Tones of an English Voice 
when we are angry; insomuch thai I have often seen 
our Audiences extreamly mistaken as lo what has been 
doing upon the Stage, and expecting to see the Hero 
knock down his Messenger, when he has been asking 
him a Question; or fancying that he quarrels with fiis 
Friend, when he only bids him Good'morrow. 

For this Reason the Italian Artists cannot agree with 
our English Musicians, in admiring Purcell's Composi'' 
tions, and thinking his Tunes so wonderfully adapted to 
his Words I because both Nations do not always express 
the same Passions by the same Sounds. 

I am therefore humbly of Opinion, that an English 
Composer should not follow the Italian Recitative too 
servilely, but make use of many gentle Deviations from 
it, in Compliance with his own Native Language. He 
may Copy out of it all the lulling Softness and Dying 
Fans (as Shakespearcaih them), but should still remember 
that he ought to accommodate himself to an English 
Audience; and by humouring the Tone of our Voices 
in ordinary Conversation, have the same Regard to the 
Accent of his own Language, as those Persons had to 
theirs whom he professes to imitate. It is observed, that 
several 
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^_. scTcral of the singing Birds of our own Country leam to 
*iiy. sweeten their Voices, and mellow the Harshness of theif 
^ ^' natural Notes, by practising under those that come from 
warmer Climates. In the same manner I would allow 
the Italian Opera to lend our English Mustek as much 
as may grace and soflen it, but never entirely to anni^, 
hilate and destroy it I^ the Infusion be as strong 
as you please, but still let the Subject Matter of it be) 
Eaglish. 

A Composer should fit his Mustek to the Genius 
the People, and consider that the Delicacy of Hearing^j 
and Taste of Harmony, lias been formea upon tfiOBC] 
Sounds which every Country abounds with i In short, than 
Musick Is of a Relative Nature, aod what is Harmony toi 
one Ear, may be Dissonance to another. 

The same Observations which I have made upon 
Recitative Part of Musick, may be applied to all outl 
Soi^s and Airs in general. 

Signior Baptist Lully acted like a Man of Sense 
this Particular. He found the Frencli Musick extreamly 
defective and very often barbarous < However, knowing 
the Genius of the People, the Humour of their LanguagCr 
and the prejudiced Ears he had to deal with, he did 
not pretend to extirpate the French Musick and plant the 
Italian in its stead; but only to Cultivate and Civilize 
it with innumerable Graces and Modulations which he 
borrowed from the Italian. By this means the French 
Musick is now perfect in its kind; and when you say it 
IS not so good as the Italian, you only mean that it doesj 
not please you so well, for there is scarce a Frenchmaa' 
who would not wonder to hear you give the Italian suchl 
a Prefereqce. The Musick of the French is indeed very^ 
properly adapted to their Pronunciation and Accent, at. 
their whole Opera wonderfully favours the Genius of 
such 3 gay airy People. The Chorus in which that Opera 
abounds, gives the Parterre frequent Opportunities of 
Joining in Concert with the Stage. Ttiis Inclination of 
the Audience to sing along with the Actors, so prevails 
widi them, that I have sometimes known the Performer 
on the Stage do no more in a Celebrated Song, than the 
Clerk of a Parish Church, who serves only to raise the 

P( ' 
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Pkalm, and is afterwards drowned in the Musick ol the N* 2! 
Congregation. Every Aclor that comes on the Stage is Tuesd 
a Beau. The Queens and Heroines are so Painted, that jV^'' 
they appear as Ruddy and Chertycheek'd as Milkomaids. 
The ^epherds are all Embroidered, and acquit ihem' 
selves in a Ball better than our English Dancing'Masters. 
I have seen a Couple of Rivers appear io red Stockings i 
and Alpheus, instead of having his Head covered with 
Sedge and BuU'Rushes, maldng Love in a fair full' 
bottomed Pcrriwig, and a Plume of Feathers, but with 
a Voice so full of Shakes and Ouavers that I should have 
thought the Murmurs of a Country Brook the much 
more agreeable Musick. 

I remember the last Opera I saw in that merry Nation, 
was the Rape of Proserpine, where Pluto, to make 
the more tempting Figure, puts himself in a French 
Equipage, and brings Ascalaphus along with him as 
his Valet de Chatnbre, This is what we call Folly and 
Impertinence) but what the French look upon as Gay 
xod Polite. 

I shall add no more Io what 1 have here offered, than 
that Musick, Architecture and Painting, as well as Poetry 
and Oratory, are to deduce their Laws and Rules from 
the general Sense and Taste of Mankind, and not from 
the Principles of those Arts themselves j or in other 
Words, the Taste is not to conform to the Art, but die 
Art to the Taste. Mustek is not designed to please only 
Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of distinguishing 
harsh from disagreeable Notes. A Mao of an ordinary 
Ear is a Judge whether a Passion is expressed in proper 
Sounds, and whether the Melody of those Sounds be 
more or less pleasing. C 



No. 30. 




[STBFIF.] 


Weiattity, April 4 


Si, Mimaenaut uti ceatel, *! 


e tmore Joclaque 


Nil ett jacandum, yivai In a 


uore /ecaigoe.— Hot, 



ONE common Calamity makes Men extreamly affect 
each other, though they differ in every other 
Particular. The Passion of Love is the most general 
Concern 
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30, Concern amoog Men; and I am gUd to hear 

tnei- lui Advices from Oxford, that there are a Set of 

in that University, who have erected themselves 

Society in Honour of that lender Passbn, These Geode^ 

men are of that Sort of Inamoratos, who are oo4 lo 

very much lost to common Sense, but that they uadcf 

aland the Folly they are guilty of; and for that Reasoo 

separate themselves from all other Company, because 

ihcy will enjoy the Pleasure of talking incoherently, 

williout being ridiculous to any but each other. Vhen 

a Man comes inlo the Club, he is not obliged to make 

any Introduction to his Discourse, but at once, as be is 

seating himself in his Chair, speaks in the Thread of 

his own Thoughts, 'She gave me a very obliging 

Glance, She never looked so well in her I-ife as dut 

Evening,' or the like Reflection, without Regard lo aiitfifl 

other Member of ihe Society t for in this Assembly thcy^ 

do not meet to talk lo each other, but every Man claims : 

Ihe full Liberty of talking to himscU. Instead of SouS* 

boxes and Canes, which are usual Helps to Discourse 

with other young Fellows, these have each some Piece 

of Ribbon, a broken Fan, or an old Girdle, which they 

clay with while they talk of the fair Person remembered— 

by each respective Token, According to die Representa^l 

tion of the Matter from my Letters, the Company appeaf ■ 

like so many Players rehearsing behind the Scenes ( one 

is sighing and lamenting his Destiny in beseeching 

Terms, another declaring he will break his Chain, and 

another in dumb'Show striving to express his Passion 

by his Gesture, It is very ordinary in the Assembly 

for one of a sudden to rise, and make a Discourse con/ 

cerning his Passion in general, and describe the Temper 

of his Mind in such a manner, as dial die whiate , 

Company shall join in the Description, and feel the,— 

Farce c^ it In this Case, if any Man has declared tf 

Vtalcsce of his Flame in more pathedck Terms, he 

wtAt President for that Night, out of rented to ht| 



had some Years ago in this Town a Set 4I 
who met and dressed like Lovers, and wcM 
by the Name of the FringcGIove CttAl 
but 
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but they were Persons of such moderate Intellects, even No. 30 
before they were impaired by their Passion, that their Jftdtv 
Irregularities could not furnish sufficient Variety of Folly V^ , 
to afford daily new Impertinences ; by which Means i^ 
that Institution dropped. These Fellows could express 
their Passion in nothing but their Dress; but the 
Oxoainas are pbantastica! now they are Lovers, in 
proportion to their Learning and Understanding before 
they become sucL The Thoughts of the ancient Poets 
on this agreeable Phrenzy, are translated in honour of 
some modem Beauty; and Chhris is won to Day, by 
the same Compliment that was made to Lesbia a thou' 
sand Years ago. But as far as I can learn, the Patron 
of the Club is the renowned Don Quixote. The 
Adventures of that gentle Knight are frequently men/ 
tiooed in the Society, under the Colour of laugtung at 
the Passion and themselves) But at the same time, 
though they are sensible of the Extravagancies of that 
unhappy Warrior, they do not observe, that to turn 
all the Reading of the best and wisest Writings into 
Rhapsodies of Love, is a Phrenzy no less diverting than 
that of the aforesaid accomplished Spaniard. A Gentle^ 
man who, I hope, will continue his Correspondence, 
is lately admitted into the Fraternity, and sent me the 
following Letter. 

•Sir, 
Since I find you take Notice of Clubs, I hcg leave 
to give you an Account of one in Oxford, which you 
have no where mentioned, and perhaps never heard o£ 
We distinguish our selves by the Title of the Amorous 
Club, are all Votaries of Cupid, and Admirers of the 
Pair Sex, The Reason thai we are so little known in 
the World, is the Secresie which we are obliged to 
live under in the University. Our Constitution runs 
counter to that of the Place wherein we livci For in 
Love there are no Doctors, and we all possess so high 
Passion, that we admit of no Graduates in it. Our 
Presidentship is bestowed according to the Dignity of 
Passion I our Number is unlimited i and our Statutes 
src like those of the Druids, recorded in our own Breasts 

only 
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only, and explained by the Majority of the Company* i 
A Mistress, and a Poem in her Praise, will introduce 
any Gtndidate r Without the latter no one can be admitted i 
for he that is not in Love enough to rhime, is unqualified 
for our Society. To speak disrespectfully of any Woman 
is Expulsion from our gentle Society. As we are ata 
present all of us Gownsmen, instead of duelling whetti 
we are Rivals, we drink Ic^ether the Health of oi^l 
Mistress. The Manner of doing this sometimes indecal 
creates I^batesj on such Occasions we have Recoiwf^ 
to the Rules of Love among the Antients. | 

Nicyii Bex cyatbis, septcm Justin* bibalur. 
This Method of a Glass to every Letter of her Name, 
occasioned the other Night a Dispute of some Warmth. 
A young Student, who is in Love with Mrs, Elizabeth 
Dimple, was so unreasonable as to begin her Health 
under the Name of Elizabelha; which so exasperated 
the Club, that by common Consent we retrenched it 
to Befty. We look upon a Man as no Company, 
that does not sigh five times in a Quarter of an Houri 
and look upon a Member as very absurd, that is so 
much himsdl as to make a direct Answer to a Question, 
In fine, the whole Assembly is made up of absent 
Men, that is, of such Persons as have lost their Locality, 
and whose Minds and Bodies never keep Company widi 
one another. As I am an unfortunate Member of this 
distracted Society, you cannot expect a very : 
Account of it I for which Reason, I hope you 
pardon me that I so abruptly subscribe my self, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 

hutnble Servan^M 
T.f 

I forgot to tell you, that Albion, who has six Volar 
in this Club, is one of your Readers.' 
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[ADDISON.] ThOTd.y, April 5. ^^ 

Sit caibi las audita loqui — Virg, tTU. 

LAST Night, Upon my going into a Coffeehouse not 
far from the HsyMarket Theatre, I diverted my 
self for above tialf an Hour with overhearing the Dis^ 
course of one, who, by the Shabbiness of his Dress, the 
Extravagance of Jus Conceptions, and the Hurry of 
his Speech, I discovered to be of that Species who are 
generally distinguished by the Title of Projectors, This 
Gentleman, for I found he was treated as such by his 
Audience, was entertaining a whole Table of Listners 
with the Project of an Opw-a, wfiich he told us had not 
cost him above two or three Momiogs in the Contrive 
ance, and which he was ready to put in Execution, 
provided he might find his Account in it. He said, thai 
he tiad observed the great Trouble and Inconvenience 
which Ladies were at, in travelling up and down to the 
several Shows that are exhibited in different Quarters 
of the Town. The dancing Monkies are in one Place j 
the Puppet Show in another; the Opera in a third; not 
to mention the Lions, that are almost a whole Day's 
Journey from the politer Part of the Town. By this 
means People of Figure are forced to lose half the Winter 
after their coming to Town, before they have seen all 
the strange Sights about it In order to remedy this 
great Inconvemence, our Projector drew out of liis Pocket 
the Scheme of an Opera, Entitled, The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great; in which he fiad disposed all the 
remarkable Shows about Town, among (he Scenes and 
Decorations of his Piece. The Thought, he contest, was 
not originally his owa but that he had taken the Hint 
of it itom several Performances which he had seen upon 
our Stage I In one of which there was a RaryShow; in 
another, a Ladder^-dance i and in others a Poslure'Man, 
a moving Picture, with many Curiosities of the like 
Nature. 

This Expedition of Alexander opens with his coil' 

suiting the Oracle at Delpfios, in wtiich the dumb 

Conjurer, who has been visited by so many Persons of 

H Oualily 
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Quality of late Years, ie to be introduced as telling 1 

— :-:-/' his Fortunes At the same time Clench of Bamet i 

^ '' represented in another Corner of the Temple, as r 

the Bells of Delpbos, for joy of his Arrival. The 

of Darius is to be Peopled by the higenious Mrs. SaJmoO, 

L where Alexander is to fall in Love with a Piece of 

I Waxxwork, that represents the beautiful Statira. When 

I Alexander comes into that Country, in which Oulntus 

Curlius tells us the Dogs were so exceeding fierce thai 

they would not loose their Hold, though they were cut 

to pieces Limb by Limb, and that they would hang upon 

their Prey by their Teeth when they had nothing but 

a Mouth left, there is to be a Scene of Hockley in the 

Hole, in which is to be represented all the Diversions 

of that Place, the BuU'baiting only excepted, which can* 

not possibly be exhibited tn the Theatre, by reason of 

the Lowness of the Roof. The several Wocils in Asia, 

which Alexander must be supposed to pass through, will 

five the Audience a Sight of Monkies dancing upon 
opes, with the many other Pleasantries of that ludicrous 
Species. At the same time, if there chance to be any 
Strange Animals in Town, whether Birds or Beasts, they 
may be either let loose among the Woods, or driven 
across the Stage by some of the Country People of Asia, 
In the last great Battel, Pinkelhman is to personate King 
Porus upon an Elephant, and is to be encountered by 
Powell, representing Alexander the Great, upon a Drome 
dary, which nevertheless Mr, Powell is desired to call 
by the Name of Bucephalus. Upon the Close of this 
great decisive Battel, when the two Kings are thoroughly 
reconciled, to shew the mutual Friendship and | 
Correspondence thai reigns between them, they 
of them go together to a Puppet Show, in which I 
iogenious Mr. Powell, Junior, may have an * 
tunity of displaying his whole Art of Machine ,, _ 
the Diversion of the two Monarchs. Some at the Tai 
urged, that a Puppet Show was not a suitable Enterta 
ment for Alexander the Great; and that it might 1 
introduced more properly, if we suppose the Conquer 
touched upon that Part of India which is said to | 
i^iabited by the Pigmies. But this Objectioa i ' * 
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upon as frivolous, and the Proposal immediately over- No. 3t 
ruled. Our Projector further added, that after the Recon- Thurs 
dliation of these two Kings they might invite one another 17^ 
to Dinner, and either of them entertain his Guest with 
the German Artist, Mr. Pinkcthmaa'a Heathen Gods, 
or any of the like Diversions, which shall then chance 
to be in vogue. 

This Project was received with very great Applause 
by the whole Table. Upon which the Undertaker told 
us, that he had not yet communicated to us above half 
his Design I for that Alexander being a Greek, it was 
bis Intention that the whole Opera diould be acted in 
that Language, which was a Tongue he was sure would 
wonderfully please the Ladies, especially when it was 
a little raised and rounded by the hoick Dialect] and 
could not but be acceptable to the whole Audience, 
because there are fewer of them who understand Greek 
than Italian, The only Difficulty that remained, was, 
how to gel Performers, unless we could persuade some 
Gentlemen of the Universities to learn to Sing, in order 
to qualifie themselves for the Stage 1 but tfiis Objection 
soon vanished, when the Projector informed us that 
the Greeks were at present the only Musicians tn 
the Turkish Empire, and that it would be very easic 
fiar our Factory at Smyrna to bimish us every Year 
with a Colony of Musicians, by the Opportunity of the 
Turkey Fleet j besides, says he, if we want any single 
Voice for any lower Part in the Opera, Lawrence can 
leant to speak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in 
a Fortnight's time. 

The Projector having thus settled Matters, to the 
good liking of all that heard him, he left his Seat at the 
Table, and planted himself before the Fire, where I 
had unluckily taken my Stand for the Convenience of 
overhearing what he said. Whether he had observed 
me to be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, 
but he had not stood by me above a quarter of a Minute, 
but he turned short upon me on a sudden, and catching 
me by a Button of my Coat, attacked me very abruptly 
after the following manner 1 Besides, Sir, I have heard 
of a very extraorainary Genius for Musick that lives 
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o. 31. in Switzerland, who has so strong a Spring in his 

hiu^day, Fingers, that he can make the Board of an Organ saaai 

prjl 5. lijjg a Drum, and if I could buf procure a Subscriptiott 

of about Ten thousand Pound every Winter, I wouU 

I undertake to fetch him over, and oblige him by Artidct 

I to set everything lliat should be sung upon the English 

I Stage. After th^ he looked full in my Face, ezpectu^ 

f I would make an Answer; when by good Luck, a 

Gentleman that had entered the Coffee-house since the 

Projeclor applied himself to me, hearing him talk of his 

Swiss Compositions, cry'd out with a kind of Laugh, 

Is our Musick then to receive farther Improvements froi 

Switzerland! This alarmed the Projector, who 

diately let go my Bi^tton, and turned about to 

hira. I took the Opportunity of the Diversion, wl 

seemed to be made in favour of me, and laying doi 

my Penny upon the Bar, retired with some Precipil 

No, 32. 

[STEELE.] Friday, April 6 

Nil illi hrva aut tragkis opus esse eolhumis, — Hi 

THE late Discourse concerning the Statutes of 1 
Ugly Club having been so well received at 
Oxford, that, contrary to the strict Rules of the Society, 
they have been so partial as to lake my own Testimonial, 
and admit me into that select Body; 1 could not restrain 
the Vanity of publishing to the World the Honour which 
is done me. It is no small Satisfaction, that I have given 
Occasion for the President's shewing both Iiis invention 
and Reading to such Advantage as my Correspondent 
reports he didi But it is not to be doubted there were 
many very proper Hums and Pauses in his Harai^ue, 
which lose their Ugliness in the Narration, and which 
my Correspondent (begging his Pardon) has no very 
good Talent at representing. I very much approve ta 
the Contempt the Society lus of Beauty: Nolliing ought 
to be laudable in a Man, in which his Will is not con/ 
cemedi therefore our Society can follow Nature, and 
where she has thought fit, as it were, to mock her self, 
we can do eo too, and be merry upon the Occasiooi 

'Mitt L 
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'Mr. Sfectatdf, Friday 

Your making pubUck the late Trouble I gave you, jiP^' ' 
you will find to have been the Occasion of thJsi 
who should I meet at the CoHee' house Door t'other 
Night, but my old Friend Mr. President? I saw some 
what had pleased him; and as soon as he had cast his 
Eye upon me. "Oho, Doctor, rare News from Laadoa, 
(says he) ( the Spectator has made honourable Mention 
of the Club (Man) and published to the World his sincere 
Desire to be a Member, with a recommendatory Descrip' 
tion of his Phiz I And though our Constitution has made 
no particular Provision for short Faces, yet, his being 
an extraordinary Case, I believe we shall find an Hole 
for him to creep in at r for I assure you he is not against 
the Canon ; and if his Sides are as compact as his Joles, 
he need not disguise himself to make one of us." I 
presently called for the Paper to see how you looked in 
Print I and after we had regaled our selves awhile upon 
the pleasant Image of our Proselite, Mr. President told 
me I should be his Stranger at the next Night's Clubi 
Where we were no sooner come, and Pipes fctfoughl, but 
Mr. President began an Harangue upon your Introduction 
to my Epistle, setting forth with no less Volubility of 
Speech than Strength of Reason, "That a Speculation of 
this Nature was what had been long and much wanted r 
and that he doubted not but it would be of inestimable 
Value to the Publick, in reconciling even of Bodies and 
Souls I in composing and quieting the Minds of Men 
under all corporal Redundancies, Deficiencies, and Irregu' 
larities whatsoever! and making every one sit down 
content in his own Carcass, though tt were not perhaps 
so mathematically put together as he could wish." And 
again, "How that for want of a due Consideration of 
what you first advance, viz. that our Faces arc not of 
our own chusing. People had been transported beyond all 
good Breeding, and hurried themselves into unaccount/ 
able and fatal Extravagances < As, how many impartial 
Looking-glasses had been censured and calumniated, nay. 
and sometimes shivered into ten thousand Splinters, only 
for a fair Representation of the Truth I how many Head- 
strings 
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strings and Garlers had been made accessary, and actuallv 
forfeited, only because Follis must needs quarrel with 
their own Shadows I And who (continues he) but is 
deeply sensible, that one great Source of the Uneasiness 
and Misery of human Life, especially amongst those of 
Distinction, arises from nothing in the world else, but too 
severe a Contemplation of an indefeasible ContexbiM J 
of our external Paris, or certain natural and invindUe' 
Dispositions to be fat or lean ? When a little more erf 
Mr. Spectators Philosophy would take off all thisj and 
in the mean time let them observe, that there's not one 
of their Grievances of this Son, but perhaps, in some 
Ages of the World has been highly in vogue j and may 
be so again, nay, in some Country or other ten to oottiJ 
is so at this Day. My Lady Ample is the most i 
able Woman in the World, purely of her own m: 
She even grudges her self Meat and Drink, for fear i 
should thrive by themi and is constantly crying out, 1 
a Ouarter of a Year more I shall be quite out of i 
manner of Shape! Now the Lady's Mafortune sci 
to be only this, that she is ^nted in a wrong Soil i __, 
go but t'other Side of the Water, it's a Jest at Harlei 
to talk of a Shape under eighteen Stone, These wt|. 
Traders regulate their Beauties as they do their ButtcTi 
by the Pound; and Miss Cross, when she first arrived 
in the LowCottatries, was not computed to be so hand^ 
som as Madam Van Brisket by near half a Tun. On 
the other hand, there's 'Squire Lath, a proper Gentleman, 
of Fifteen hundred Pound per Annum, as well as of an 
unblameable Life and Conversation i yet would not I be 
the Esquire for half his Estate; for if it was as much 
more, he'd freely part with i( al! for a Pair of Legs 
1o his Mind) Whereas in the Reign of our first King 
Edward of glorious Memory, nothing more modish than 
a Brace of your fine taper Supporters; and his Majesty, 
without an Inch of Calf, managed Affairs in Peace and 
War as laudably as the bravest and most politick of hia 
Ancestors! and was as terrible to bis Neighbours under 
the Royal Name of Long'shanks, as Ccsur de Uoa t 
the Saracens before him. If we look farther back i 
History we shall find, that Alexander the Great wal 
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hJs Head a little over the left Shoulder ; and then not No. 33 
a Soul stirred out till he Had adjusted his Neck Bone -, Friday 
the whole Nobility addressed the Prince and each other j^ ' 
obliquely, and all Matters of Importance were concerted 
and carried on in the Macedonian Court with their Polls 
on one Side, For about the first Century nothing made 
more Noise in the World than Roaiaa Noses, zaA then 
not a Word of them till they revived again in Eighty 
eight. Nor is it so very long since Richard the Ttiird 
set up half the Backs of the Nation i and high Shoulders, 
as well as high Noses, were the Top of the Fashion. 
But to come to our selves, Gentlemen, tho' I find by 
my quinquennial Observations, that we shall never get 
Ladies enough to make a Party in our own Country, 
yet might we meet with better Success among some of 
our Ames, And what think you if our Boa^ sate for 
a Dulcli Piece r Truly I am of Opinion, that as odd as 
we appear in Resh and Blood, we should be no such 
strange things in Metzo'Tinto. But this Project may 
rest till our Number is compleatj and this being our 
Election Night, give me leave to propose Mr, Spectator i 
You see his Inclinations, and perhaps we may not have 
his Fellow." 

I found most of them (as is usual in all such Cases) 
were prejwrcdf but one of the Seniors (whom by the 
by Mr, President had taken all this Pains to bring over) 
sate still, and cocking his Chin, which seemed only to 
be levelled at his Nose, very gravely declared, "That in 
case he had had sufficient Knowledge of you, no Man 
should have been more willing to have served you; but 
that he, for his Part, had always had regard to his own 
Conscience, as well as other People's Merit; and he did 
not know but that you might be a handsome Fellow; 
for as for your own Certificate, il was every Body's 
Business to speak for themselves." Mr. President im/ 
mediately retorted, "A handsome Fellow! why he is a 
Wit (Sir) and you know the Proverb i" and to ease the 
old Gentleman of his Scruples, cried, "That for Matter 
of Merit it was all one, you might wear a Mask." This 
threw him into a Pause, and he looked desirous of three 
Days to consider on it; but Mr. President improved the 
Thought 
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Thought, and followed him up with an old Story, "That 
Wits were privileged to wear what Masks they pleased 
in all Ages I and that a Vizard had been the constant 
Crown of their Labours, which was generally presented 
them by the Hand of some Satyr, and sometimes of 
Apollo himself i" For the Truth or which he appealed K> 
the Frontispiece of several Books, and particularly to the 
Eogiish hjvena!, to which he referred him: and only 
added; "That such Authors were the Larvati, or Larva 
doaati of the Antients." This cleared up all, and in 
the Conclusion you were chose Probationer i and Mr- 
President put round your Health as such, protestingi 
"That though indeed he talked of a Vizard, he did not 
believe all the while you had any more Occasion for 
it than the Cat'a'mountain i " so that all you have to do 
now is to pay your Fees, which here are very reason" 
able if you are not imposed uponi and you may stile 
your self Informis Sadetatis Sociusi Wtich I am desired 
to acquaint you with; and upon the same I beg you to 
accept of the Congratulation of. 
Sir, 
Oxford, Your obliged bvtable Servant, 

March 21, » 






No, 33, 

[STEELE,] Saturday, April 

Fervidiis ttcuca puer £ selulis 
Gratiae zonis propcrenique Nympbae 
El pimai corah siae K Jvvealas 

Mcrcuriusque.—Hor. ad Venercm. 

A FRIEND of mine has two Daughters, whom I will 
call Lxtltia and Daphne; The Former is one of 
the Greatest Beauties of the Age in wfiich she lives, 
the Latter no way remarkable for any Charms in her 
Person. Upon this one Circumstance of their Outward 
Form, the Good and 111 of their Life seems to turn. 
Lxtitia, has not from her very Childhood, heard any 
thing else but Commendations of her Features and Com" 
plexion; by which means she is no other than Nature 
made her, a very beautiful Outside. The Consciousness 
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I cS her Charms has rendered her insupportably Vain and No. 33. 
Insolent towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, Satimt 
who was almost Twenty before one civil thing had jiE'" ' 
ever been said to her, found her self obliged to acquire 
some Accomplishments, to make up for the want of 
those Attractions which she saw in her Sister. Poor 
Daphne was seldom submitted to in a Debate wherein 
she was concerned; her Discourse had nothing to re/ 
commend it but the good Sense of it, and she was always 
under a necessity to have very well considered what she 
was to say before she uttered it; while Laetitia was 
listened to with Partiality, and Approbation sat in the 
Countenances of those she conversed with, before she 
communicated what she had to say. These Causes have 
produced suitable Effects, and LJetitia is as insipid a 
Companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. Ljetitia, 
confident of Favour, has studied no Arts to please; 
Daphne, despairing of any Inclination towards her Person, 
has depended only on her Merit. Laetitia has always 
somethii^ in her Air that is sullen, grave, and discon< 
solate. Daphne has a Countenance that appears cheaT' 
ful, open, and unconcerned. A Young Gentleman saw 
Laetitia this Winter at a Play, and became her Captive. 
His Fortune was such, that he wanted very little Intrc 
duction to speak his Sentiments to her Father. The 
Lover was admitted with the utmost Freedom into the 
Family, where a constrained Behaviour, severe Looks, 
and distant Civilities, were the highest Favours he could 
obtain of Laetitia; while Daphne used him with the 
good Humour, Familiarity, and Innocence of a Sister i 
Insomuch, that he would often say to her, Dear Daphne, 

vrert fliou but as Handsome as Laetitia ! She received 

such Language with that ingenuous and pleasing Mirth. 
which is natural to a \Coman without Design. He still 
sighed in vain for Laetitia, but found certain Relief 
in the agreeable Conversation of Daphne. At length, 
heartily tired with the haughty Impertinence of Laetitia, 
and charmed with repeated Instances of good Humour 
he had observed in Daphne, he one Day told the latter, 
that he had something to say lo her he coped she would 
be pleased with Faith Daphne, continued he, / am 
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Jft 33. in Love with thee, and despise thy Sister slacercly, 
iaiurday, The maiuier of his declaring himself gave his Mistress 

^ ' cx;casioii for a very hearty Laughter. Wa/, says 

he, / knevf you would Laugh at me, but I'll ask your 
L Father. He did so; the FaAer received his Inteliigeace 

I with no less Joy than Surprize, and was very glad he 

I had now no Care left but for his Beauty, wUch he 

' thought he could carry to Market at his Leisure. I do 

not know any thing that has pleased me so much a great 
while, as this Conquest of my Friend Daphne's. All 
her Acquaintance congratulate her upon her Chance/ 
Medley, and laugh at that premeditating Murderer her 
Sister, As it is an Argument of a light Mind, to tfunk 
the worse of our selves for the Imperfections of our 
Persons, it is equally below us to value our selves upoa 
the Advantages of them. The Female World seem te^ 
be almost incorrigibly gone astray in this Particulafjl 
for which Reason, I shall recommend the foilowinifi 
Extract out of a Friend's Letter to the Profess'd Beauties^ 
who are a People almost as unsuflerable as the Profess'd 
Wits. 

'Monsieur St. Evremont has concluded one of his 
Essays, with affirming, that the last Sighs of a handsom 
Woman are not so much for the Loss of her Life, arf 
of her Beauty. Perhaps this Raillery is pursued too b^tm 
yet it is turned upon a very obvious Remark, ih^fl 
Woman's strongest Passion is for her own Beauty, aora 
that she values it as her Favourite Distinction. FroOH 
hence it is that all Arts, which pretend to improve 0(4 
preserve it, meet with so general a Reception among die 
Sex. To say nothing of many ^Ise Helps, and Contra' 
band Wares of Beauty, which are daily vended in this 
great Mart, there is not a Maiden.K3entlcwoman, of a 
good Family in any Country of Soutli'Brifain, who has 
not heard of the Virtues of AfayDew, or is unfurnished 
with some Receipt or other in Favour of her Conv 
plexioni and I have known a Physician of Learning 
and Sense, after Eight Years Study in the UDiv«rsih[ 
and a Course of Travels into most Countries of Europf 
owe the first raising of his Fortunes to a Cosmet 
Wash. 
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This has given me Occasion to consider liow so No. 33 
UniTCfsal a Disposition in Womankind, which springs Saiurd 
from a laudable Motive, the E>esire of Pleasing, and ^^ 
proceeds upon an Opinion, not altogether groundless, 
that Nature may be helped by Art, may be turned to 
their Advaoiage. And, methinks, it would be an ac 
ccptable Service to take them out of the Hands of Quacks 
aiul Pretenders, and to prevent their imposing upon 
themselves, by discovering to them the true Secret and 
Art of improving Beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it 
will be necessary to lay down a few Preliminary Maxims, 
vJz. 

That no Woman can be Handsome by the Force of 
Features alone, any more than she can be Witty only 
by the Help of Speech. 

That Pnde destroys all Syrametry and Grace, and 
Affectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine Faces than 
the Small'Pox. 

That no Woman is capable of being Beautiful, who 
is not incapable of being False. 

And, That what would be Odious in a Friend, is 
Deformity in a Mistress. 

From these few Principles, thus laid down, it will 
be easic to prove, that the true Art of assisting Beauty 
consists in Embellishing the whole Person by the proper 
Ornaments of virtuous and commendable Qualities. By 
this Help alone it is, that those who are the Favourite 
Work of Nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expresses it, the 
Porcelain Clay of human Kind, become animated, and 
are in a Capacity of exerting their Charms i And those 
who seem to have been neglected by her, like Models 
wrought in haste, are capable, in a great measure, of 
finist^ig what She has left imperfect 

It is, mcttiinks, a low and degrading Idea of that Sex, 
which was created to refine the Joys, and soften the 
Cares of Humanity, by the most agreeable Particmation, 
to consider them mecrly as Objects of Sight. This is 
abridging them of their natural Extent of Power, to put 
diem upon a Level with their Pictures at Kneller's. How 
much nobler is the Contemplation of Beauty heightened 

by 
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Itf Virtue, and conunandisg our Esteem and Love 
while it draws our Observation 7 How famt and spirit 
less ire the Charms of a Coquet, when compared witl 
the Ttal Loveliness of Saphronia's Innocence, Piety, gooc 
Humour and Truth i Virtues which add a new Softoes: 
10 her Sex, and even beautifie her Beauty I That Agree, 
•bleness, which must otherwise have appeared no longa 
in ihe modes! Virgin, is now preserved in the tendd 
Mother, the prudent Friend, and the faithful Wife 
Colours artfully spread upon Canvas may entertain th< 
Eye, but not affect the Heart i and she, who takes oc 
Care to add to the natural Graces of her Person an) 
excelling Qualities, may be allowed still to amuse, as ■ 
Picture, but nol to triumph as a Beauty. 

Vhen Adam is introduced by Milton describing 
Eyc in Paradise, and relating to the Angel the Im. 
pressions he felt upon seeing her at her first Creation 
he docs not represent her like a Grecian Veaus, b) 
her Shape or Features, but by the Lustre of her Mine 
which sboae in them, and gave them their Power o 
charming. 

Grace was la all her Steps, Hcaveo la her Eye, 

In aJI her Gestures Dignity and Love. 

Without this irradiating Power the proudest Fail 
One ought to know, whatever her Glass may tell hei 
to the contrary, that her most perfect Features are Un. 
inform'd and Dead. 

1 cannot better close this Moral, than by a shor 
Epitaph written by Ben, Johnson, with a Spirit whict 
nothing could inspire but such an Object as I bavt 
been describing! 

Uadtrnealh this Stone dotb lye 

As much Virtue as cou'd diei 

Wbieh when aUve lild Vigour „ 

7<i as much Beauty as cou'd lire. 
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' No. 34. 
[ADDISON.] Monday, AptQ 9. 

Paeclt ^ 

Cognads faacub's s/m/Qs fern . — Juv, 

HE Club of which I am a Member, is very luckily 
_ composed of such Persons as are engaged in difc- 
ferent Ways of Life, and deputed as it were out of the 
most conspicuous Classes of Mankind i By this Means 
I am furnished with the greatest Variety of Hints and 
Materials, and know every thing tliat passes in the 
difierent Quarters and Divisions, not only of liiis great 
City, but of the whole ICingdom. My Readers too have 
the Satisfaction to find, that there is no Rank or Degree 
among them who have not their Representative in this 
Qub. and tliat there is always some Body present who 
will take Care of their respective Interests, that nothing 
may be written or publi^ed to the Prejudice or W 
Erin^emcnt of their just Rights and Privileges. 

I last Night sat very late in Company with this select 
Body of Friends, who entertain^ me with several 
Remarks which they and others had made upon these 
my Speculations, as also with the various Success which 
they had met with among their several Ranks and 
Degrees of Readers. Will. HorJEYCOMB told me, in the 
softest manner he could, that there were some Ladies 
(but for your Comfort, says Wiu... they are not those 
of the most Wit) that were offended at the Liberties 
I bad taken with the Opera and the Puppet'Showi 
That some of them were likewise very much surprised, 
that f should think such serious Points as the Dress 
and Equipage of Persons of Quality, proper Subjects for 
Raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew FuEEPofir look 
him up snort, and told him, that the Papers he 
hinted at had done great Good in the City, and that all 
their Wives and Daughters were the better for ibemi 
And further added, that the whole City thought them/ 
selves very much obliged to me for declaring my gener-- 
ous Intentions to scourge Vice and Folly as they appear 
in a Multitude, without condescending to be a I'ublisher 

of 
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\o. 34. of particuiar lotreagues and Cuckoldoms, In short, says 
loodav, Sir Andrew, if you avoid that foolish beaten Road of 

F ' falling upon Aldermen and Citizens, and employ your 
Pen upon the Vanity and Luxury of Courts, your Paper 
musl needs be of general Use. I 

Upon this my Friend the Templb? told Sir ANDREWfiJ 
That he wondered to hear a Man of his Sense talk after 
that manner ; that the City had always been the Province 
for Satyr ( and that the Wits of King Charles's Time 
jested upon nothing else during his whole Reign. He 
then shewed, by the Examples of Horace, /uveaal, 
BoUeau, and the best Writers of every Age. that the 
Follies of tlie Stage and Court had never been accounted 
loo sacred for Ridicule, how great soever the Persons 
might be that patroniz'd them. But after all, says lie, 
I think your Rwllery has made too great an ExcursioiiH 
in attacking several Persons of the mns of Court) a^ 
I do not believe you can shew me any Precedent 
your Behaviour in thai Particular, 

My good Friend Sir Roger de Covefley. who 
said nothing all this while, began his Speech with 
Pish I and told us, That he wondered to see so many 
Men of Sense so very serious upon Fooleries. Let our 
good Friend, says he, attack every one that deserves 
itf I would only advise you, Mr. Spectatof, applying 
himself to me, to take care how you meddle with 
Country Squires i They arc the Ornaments of the Engli^ 
Nation; Men of Good Heads and sound Bodies! and ' " 
me tell you, some of them take it ill of you. that 
mention Fox'hunlers with so little Respect. 

Captain Semttjy spoke very sparingly on this C 
sion. What he said was only to commend ray Prudf 
in not touching upon the Army, and advised 
continue to act discreetly in that Point. 
, By this time I found every Subject of my 

(tions was taken away from me, by one or 
the Club) and began to think my self in the Condit 
d the good Man that had one Wife who took a Disl 
to his grey Hairs, and another to fiis black, till by tl 
IMcking out what each of them had an Aversion 
■, they left his Head altogether bald and naked. 
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While I was thus musing wilh my scif, my worthy No. 34 
rViend the Clemyman, who, very luckily for me, was at Moada 
the Club that Nighl, uodertook my Cause. He told us, J^"' ' 
that he wondered any Order of rersons should th ink 
themselTcs too considerable to be advis'di That it was 
not OuaUty, but Innocence, which exempted Men ^m 
Reproof) That Vice and Folly ought to be attacked where' , 
ever ihey could be met with, and especially when they I 
were placed in hi^ and conspicuous Stations of Life.f 
He &jrther added, That my Paper would only serve to 
aggravate the Pains of Poverty, if it chiefly exposed 
those who are already depress'd, and in some measure 
turned into Ridicule, by the Meanness of their Con^ 
ditions and Circumstances, He afterwards proceeded to 
take Notice of the great Use this Paper might be of to ; 
the Publick, by reprehending those Vices which are too? 
trivial for the Chastisement of the Law, and too iaD/j 
ta&tical for the Cognizance of the Pulpit. He then! 
advised me to prosecute my Undertaking wilh Chcaf 
fulness; and assured me, that whoever might be dis.- 
pleased with me, I should be approved by all those 
whose Praises do Honour to the Persons on whom 
they are bestowed. 

The whole Club pays a particular Deference to the 
Discourse of this Gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he says, as much by the candid ingenuous Manner 
with which he delivers himself, as by the Strength of 
Argument and Force of Reason which he makes use 
ot Will Honeycomb immediately agreed, that what 
he had said was right i and that for his Part, he would 
not insist upon the Quarter which he had demanded 
for the Ladies. Sir Apjdhew gave up the City with 
the same Frankness. The Templer would not stand 
out I and was followed by Sir Soger and the Captaini 
Who ail agreed that I should be at Liberty to carry the 
War into what Quarter I pleased) provided I continued 
to combat with Criminals in a Body, and to assault the 
Vice without hurting the Person. 

This Debate, which was held (or the Good of Mac 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Rotnaa Tri/ 
umvirate were formerly engaged in, for their Dcstrudioa. 

Every 
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la 34, Every Man at first stood bard for his Friend. tUl they 
^ond^- found that by this Means they should spoil their Prox 
j^ °' I scription : And at length, making a Sacrifice of all their 

II Acquaintance and Relations, furnished out a very decent 
/ Execution. 
Having thus taken my Resolutions to march on boldly 
in the Cause of Virtue and good Sense, and to annoy 
their Adversaries in whatever Degree or Rank of Men 
they may be found i I shall be deaf for the future to all 
the Remonstrances that shall be made to me on this 
Account. If Punch grows extravagant. I shall reprimand 
him very freely i If the Stage becomes a Nursery of 
Folly and Impertinence, I sh^ not be afraid to anim.' 
advert upon it In short, If I meet with any thing 
in City. Court, or Country, that shocks Modesty or good 
Manners. I shall use my utmost Endeavours to make an 
Example of it, I must however iotreat every particular 
Person, who does me the Honour to be a Reader ot 
this Paper, never to think himself, or any one of his 
Friends or Enemies, aimed at in what is said t For I 
promise him, never to draw a faulty Character which 
does not fit at least a Thousand People; or lo publish a 
Jsingle Paper, that !s not written in the Spirit of Bene 
Tlvolence, and with a love to Mankind, C 

'No, 35, 

[ADDISON,] TuEsday, April U 

Fisu latpte res iaeplhr ouUa cs(.— CaluU. 

AMONG all kinds of Writing, there is none in \ 
Authors are more apt to miscarry than in Works 
of Humour, as there is none in which they are more 
ambitious lo excel. It is not an Imagination that teems 
with Monsters, an Head that is filled with extravagant 
Coocrations, wfiich is capable of furnishing the World 
with Diversions of this nature i and yet if we look into 
the Productions of several Writers, who set up for Men 
ot Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, what unnatural 
Distortions of Thought, do we meet with 1 If they speak 
Nonsense, they believe they are talking Humour i and 
when they have drawn together a Scheme of absurd 
inconsistent 
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Inconsistent Ideas, they are not able to read it over to No. 35> 
themselves without laughing. These poor Gentlemen T"'?|** 
endeavour to gain themselves the Reputation of WitsJ^"" 
and Humourists, hy such monstrous Conceits as almost 
qualifie them for Bedlam; not considering that Humour 
diould always lye under the Check of Season, and that 
it requires the Direction of the nicest Judgment, by so 
much the more as it indulges it self in the most bounds 
less Freedoms. There Is a kind of Nature that is to be 
observed in this sort of Compositions, as well as in all 
other I and a certain Regularity of Thought which must 
discover the Writer to be a Man of Sense, at the same 
time that he appears altogether given up to Caprice i 
For my part, when I read the delirious Mirth of an 
unskilful Author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert 
my self with it, but am rather apt to pity the Man, 
than to laugh at any thing he writes. 

The Deceased Mr, ShadweU, who had himself a great 
deal of the Talent which I am treating of, represents an 
empty Rake, in one of his Plays, as very much surprized 
to hear one say that breaking of windows was not 
Humour I and 1 question not but several English Readers 
will be as much startled to hear me affirm, that many of 
those raving iocohereni Pieces, which are often spread 
among us, under odd Chymerical Titles, are rather the 
Offsprings of a distempered Brain, than Works of Humour. 
It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
Humour, than what tsi and very diflicuil to define it 
otherwise than as Covrley has done Wit, by Negatives- 
Were I to give my own Notions of it, I would deliver 
them aher Plato's manner, in a kind of Allegory, and 
by supposing Humour to be a Person, deduce to Inm all 
his Qualifications, according to the following Genealogy. 
Tittmi was the Founder of (he Family, and the Father 
of Coco Sense. Good Sense was the Faicr of Wrr, who 
married a Lady of a Collateral Line called Morm, by 
whom he had issue Humour. Humouk therefore being 
the youngest of this Illustrious Family, and descended 
from Parents of such different Dispositions, is very 
various and unequal in his Temper i sometimes you see 
him putting on grave Looks and a solemn Habit, some^ 
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times airy in his Behaviour and fantastick in his I 
' Insomuch that at different times he appears as serious a 
Judge, and as jocular as a MerryAadrew. Bui as he 1 
a great deal of the Mother in his Constitution, whatev* 
Mood he is in, he never fails to make his Company laug]_ 

But since there is an Impoetor abroad, who takes upoajj 
him the Name of this young Gentleman, and wouUiJ 
willingly pass for him in the \P^orld; to the end that) J 
well-meaning Persons may not be imposed upon byl 
Cheats, I would desire my Readers, when they meet J 
with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, and to 
examine him Btriclly, whether or no be be remotely 
allied to Tbuth, and Uneally descended from Good Sense; 
if not, they may conclude him a Counterfeit. They 
may likewise distinguish him by a loud and excessive. 
Laughter, in which he seldom gets his Company to ju 
with him. For as True Humour generally looks seriou 
while every Body laughs about him; False Humouk : 
always laughing, whilst every Body about him lool 
serious. I shall only add, if he has not in him a Mixttire 
of both Parents, that is, if he would pass for the Offspc^ii^ 
of Wit without Mumi or Mihth without Wit, you may 
conclude him to be altogether Spurious, and a Cheat 

The Impostor of whom I am speakii^, descends Origin-' 
ally from Falsehood, who was the Mother of Nonsense, 
who was brought to Bed of a Son called Frenzy, who 
Married one of the Daughters of Folly, commonly 
known by the Name of Lauckter, on whom he begot 
that Monstrous Infant of which 1 have been here speak/ 
ing. I shall set down at length the Genealogical Table 
of False Humour, and, at the same time, place under it« 
the Genealogy of True Humour, that the Reader may atj 
one View twhold their different Pedigrees and Relatioiu 
Falsehood, 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy. L AUCHrat. 

False Humour 

Truth. 

Good Sense. 

Wit. Morm. 
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I might extend the Allegory, by mentioniiig several No. X 
of the Children of False Humoi», who are more in T"*?,'^ 
Number ihao the Sands of the Sea, and might io partis J^"' 
cular enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which 
he has begot in this Island. But as this would be a 
very invidious Task, I shall only observe in general, 
that False Humouk differs irotn the True, as a Monkey 
does from a Man< 

First of aU, He is exceedingly given to little Apish 
Tricks and Buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in Mimickry, that it 
is all one to him whether he exposes by it Vice and 
Folly, Luxury and Avarice; or, on the contrary, Virtue 
and Wisdom, Pain and Poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch that 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For having 
but small Talents, he must be merry where he caa, 
not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of Reason, he pursues no 
Point either of Morality or Instruction, but is Ludicrous 
only for the sake of being so. 

Hfthly, Being incapable of having; any thing but 
Mock'Sepresenlations, tiis Ridicule is always Personal, 
and aimed at the Vicious Man, or the Writer < not at 
the Vice, or at the Writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole Species of 
False Humourists, but as one of my principal Designs in 
this Paper is to beat down that mal^nant Spirit, which 
discovers it self in the Writings of the present Age, I 
shall not scruple, for the future, to single out any of 
the small Wits, tliat infest the World with such Conv 
positions as are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd. 1 his 
is the only Exception which 1 shall make lo the General 
Rule I have prescribed my self, of attacking Multitudes i 
Since every honest Man ought to look upon himself as 
in a Natural State of War with the Libeller and Lam- 
pooner, and to annoy them whercever they fall in his 
way. This is but retaliating upon them, and treating 
them as they treat others. C 

Wednesday 
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No. 36. 
[STEELE] 



WedoEBiay, April IL J 



Perkritnus— 



-Virg. 



I SHALL not put my self to any furtbet Pains or t 
Day's Entertainment, than barely to publish 
Letters and Titles of Petitions from the Ptay.'houBe, witi 
the Minutes I have made upon the Latter for my Cooduc ' 
in Relation to them. 

' DruryLane, March the 9tb- 1 
Upon reading the Project which is set forth in i 
of your late Papers, of making an Alliance between all 
the Bulls, Bears, Elephants, aiwl Lions, which are separ*' 
ately exposed to publick View in the Cities of London 
and Westtninster i together with the other Wonders, 
Shows, and Monsters, whereof you made respective 
Mention in the said Speculation) We, the chief Actors 
of this Play.'house, met and sate upon the said Design. 
It is with great Delight that we expect the Execution ol 
this Worki and in order to contribute to it, we have 
given Warning to all our Ghosts to get their Livelihoods 
where they can, and not to appear among us after Day 
break of the 16tb Instant. We are resolved to take tlutJ 
Opportunity to pari with every thing which does not J 
contribute to the Representation of human Life) 
shall make a free Gift of all animated Utensils to , 
Projector, The Hangings you formerly mentioned i 
run away i as are hkewise a Sett of Chairs, each ! 
which was met upon two Legs going through the Roi 
Tavern al two this Morning, we hope. Sir, you v' 
give proper Notice to the Town that we are enoeavoi 
ing at diese Regulations) and that we intend for dK 
future to shew no Monsters, but Men who are coa/ 
verted into such by their own Industry and Affectation. 
If you will please to be at the House to Night, you 
will see me do my Endeavour to shew some unnatural 
Appearances which are in vogue among the Polite and 
Well.'bred. I am to represent, in the Character of a 
fine Lady dancing, all the Distortions which are frc 
quently taken for Graces in Mien and Gesture. Tim, 
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Sir, is a Specimen of the Method we shall take to ex.- No. 38 
pose the Monsters which come within the Notice of a Wedm 
regular Theatre \ and we desire nothing more gross Jfe. , 
may be admitted by you Spectators for the future. We j^ 
have cashier'd three Companies of Theatrical Guards, and '^* 
design oor Kings shall for the future make Love, and 
sit in Council, without an Armyi and wait only your 
Direction, whether you will have them reinforce King 
Porus, at join the Troops of Macedon. Mr, Piakethman 
resolves lo consult his Pantheon of Heathen Gods in 
Opposition to the Oracle of Delpbos, and doubts not but 
he shall turn the Fortunes of Porus, when he personates 
him. I am desired by the Company to iniorm you, 
that ihey submit to your Censures i and shall have you 
in greater Veneration than Hercules was in of old, if you 
can drive Monsters from the Theatre; and think your 
Merit will be as much greater than his, as to convince 
is owf c than to conquer. 
/ am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

T. D.' 
'Sir, 
When I acquaint you with the great and unexpected 
Vicissitudes of my Fortune, 1 doubt not but I shall obtain 
your Pity and Favour. I have for many Years last past 
been Thunderer to the Flay/house; and have not only 
made as much Noise out of the Clouds as any Pre.- 
deccssor of mine in the Theatre that ever bore that 
Character, but also have descended and spoke on the 
Stage, as the bold Thunder in the Rehearsal. When 
they got me down thus low, they thought fit to degrade 
me fajrlhcr, and make me a Ghost I was contented 
with this lor these two last Winters i but they carry 
their Tyranny still further, and not satisfied that I am 
banished from above Ground, they fiave given me to 
understand that 1 am wholly to depart their Dominions, 
and taken from me even my subterraneous Employ.- 
ment. Now, Sir, what I desire of you is, that if your 
Undertaker thinks fit to use Fire.- Arms (as other AuUiors 
have done) in the Time of Alexander, I may be a 
Cannon against Porus, or else provide tor me in the 
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Bvrtuag of Persepolis, ( 
think fit, 

Sahaoaeus of CoveauGarda^ 

The Petition of all the Devils of the Play-house i 
behalf of themselves and Families, seltiof forth their F 
pulsion from thence, with Certificates o! their good I 
and Conversation, and praying Selief. 

The Merit of thjs Petition referred to Mr. Chr, p 
who made them Devik. 

The Petition of the Grave^igger in Hamlet, to coi 
mand the Pioneers in the Expedition of Alexander. 
Granted, 

The Petition of William Bullock, to be Hephestit^ 
to Piaketbman the Great. 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

A Widow Gentlewoman, well bom both by Fathet 
aad Mother's Side, being the Daughter of Thomas 
Prater, oace an eminent Practitioner in the Law, and 
of Letitia Tattle, a Family well known in all Parts 
of this Kingdom, having been reduced by Misfortunes 
to wait OD several great Persons, and for some time 
to be Teacher at a Boarding'Schoo! of youag Ladies, 
giveth Notice to the Publick, That she hath lately 
taken a House near BloomsburySquare, commodtoualy 
situated next the Fields in a good Air i where she 
teaches all Sorts of Birds of the loquacious Kind, as 
Parrots, Starlings, Magpies, and others, to imitate 
human Voices ia greater Perfection than ever yet 
was practised. They are not only instructed to pro* 
nounce Words distinctly, and in a proper Tone and 
Accent, but to speak the Language with great Purity 
and Volubility of Tongue, together with all the fashion' 
able Phrases and Compliments now in use either at 
Tea'Tables or visiting Days, Those that have good 
Voices may be taught to sing the newest Opera-Axrv, 
and, if required, to speak either Italian or French, pay 
ing something extraordinary above the common Rates. 
They whose Friends are not able to pay the full Price* 
may be taken as Half'Boarders. She teaches such < 
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are desigaed for the Diversion of the PabUck, and to No, 36 
act in enchanted Woods on the Theatres, by the Great J'^'^o' 
As she has often observed with much Concern bow ^^ ^ 
indecent an Education is usually given these innocent 17J 
Creatures, which in some Measure is owing to their 
being placed in Rooms next the Street, where, to the 
great Offence of chaste and tender Ears, they learn 
Ribaldry, obscene Songs, and imntodest Expressions 
from Passengers and idle People, as also to cry Fish 
and Card'tnatchea, with other useless Parts of Learo' 
lag to Birds who have rich Friends, she has fitted up 
proper and neat Apartments for them in the back 
Part of her said House/ where she suffers none to 
approach them but her self, and a Servant Maid who 
is deaf and dumb, and whom she provided ao purpose 
to prepare their Food and cleanse their Cages/ having 
found by long Experience how hard a thing it is for 
those to keep Silence who have the Use of Speech, 
and the Dangers her Scholars are exposed to by the 
strong Impressions that are made by harsh Sounds 
and vulgar Dialects. In short, if they are Birds of 
any Parts or Capacity, she will undertake to render 
them so accomplished in the Compass of a Twelve 
month, that they shall be fit Conversation for such 
Ladies as love to chuse their Friends and Companions 
out of this Species. 

Na 37. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday, April 12. 

— — - Nod ills colo eahtbisTt: Miaervae 

Fciaiataa assutia maaus - — . — Virg- 

SOME Months ago, my Friend Sir Roger, being in 
the Country, enclosed a Letter lo me, directed to a 
certain Lady whom I shall here call by the Name of 
Leonora, and as it contained Matters of Consequence, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own Hand. 
Accordingly I waited upon her Ladyshippretty early in 
the Morning, and was desired by her Woman to walk 
into her Lady's Library, till such time as she was in a 
Readiness to receive me. The very sound of a Lady's 
Library 
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Library gave me a great Curiosity to see it 
■JNj^T- was some time before the Lady c:ame to me, 1 had .». 
f"'^' Opportunity of turning over a great many of her Books, 
which were ranged together in a very beautiful OrdcTt. 
At the End of the Folios (which were finely boui '' 
and gilt) were great Jars of Cliiaa placed one aboi 
another in a very noble piece of Architecture. Tf 
Quartos were separated iroai the Octavos by a pile cf 
smaller Vessels, which rose in a delightful Pyramid. 
The Octavos were bounded by Tea Dishes of all Shapes 
Colours and Sizes, which were so di!»osed on a wooden 
Frame, that they looked like one continued Pillar indented 
with the finest Strokes of Sci^ture, and stained with 
the greatest Variety of Dyes. That Part of the Library 
which was designed for the Reception of Plays and 
Pamphlets, and other loose Papers, was inclosed in a kind 
of Square, consisting of one of the prettiest Grotesque 
Works that ever I saw, and made up of Scaramouches, 
Lions, Monkies, Mandarines, Trees, Shells, and a thousand 
other odd Figures in China Ware. In the midst of the Room 
was a little Japan Table, with a Quire of gilt Paper 
upon it, and on the Paper a Silver Snuff-box made in 
die Shape of a fittle Book. I found there were several 
other Counterfeit Books upon the upper Shelves, which 
were carved in Wood, and served only to fill up the 
Number, like Faggots in the Muster of a Regiment I_ 
was wonderfully pleased with such a mixt kind of Fun * 
ture, as seemed very suitable both to the Lady and 1 
Scholar, and did not know at first whether I should i 
my self in a Grotto, or in a Library, 

Upon my looking into the Books, I found there 1 
some few which the Lady had bought for her own usc^ I 
but that most of them had been got together, eitherj 
because she had heard them praised, or because i' 
had seen the Authors of them. Among several th 
examined, I very well remember these mat follow, 

OgiebyB VirgU. 

Dryden'a Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Aatrxa. 
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Sir Isaac Newton's Works. No. 37. 

The Grand Cyrus i with a Pin stuck in one of the Thur*c 
middle Leaves. im ^ 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 

Lock of Human Understanding i with a Paper of 
Patches in it. 

A Spelling Book. 

A Dictionary for the Esplanatioo of hard 'Words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comiorls of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Essays. 

Father Malbranche'a Search after Truth, translated 
into English. 

A Book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper's Midwifery. 

The Ladies' Calling. 

Tales in Verse by Mr. Durleyi Bound in Red Leather, 
gill on the Back, and doubled down in several Places. 

All the Classick Authors in Wood. 

A Set of Elzivers by the same Hand. 

Oelia\ Which opened of it self in the Place that 
describes two Lovers in a Bower. 

Baket's Chromcle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantts, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele's Christian Heroc. 

A Prayer Booki With a Bottle of Hungary Water 
by the side of it. 

Dr. Sacheverell'a Speech. 

Fieldin^s Tryal. 

Seneca's Morals. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Instructions for Country Dances. 

t was taking a Catalogue in my Pocket^Book of these, 
and several other Authors, when Leonora entred, and 
upon my presenting her with the Letter brom the Knight, 
lold me, with an unspeakable Grace, that she b^ed 
Sir RocEK was in good Health i I answered Yes, tor 1 
hate long Speeches, and after a Bow or two retired. 

Leonora 
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to. 37. Leonora was formerly a celebrated Beautj^ and 

"huradayi still a very lovely Woman. She has been a Widow f 
*™ '*< two or three Years, and being unfortunate in her fii 
r" Marriage, has taken a Resolution never to venture upon 

a second' She has no Children to take care of, and leaves 
the Management of her Estate to my good Friend Sir 
RoGEE. But as the Mind naturally sinks into a kind of 
Lethargy, and falls asleep, that is not agitated by some 
Favourite Pleasures and Pursuits, Leonora has turned 
all the Passions of her Sex into a love of Books and 
Retirement. She converses chiefly with Men (as she has 
often said herself) but it is only in their 'Writings i ai^ 
admits of very few Male ' Visitants, except my Friem] 
Sir RocEK, whom she hears with great Pleasure, and 
without ScandaL As her Reading has lain very much 
among Romances, it has given her a very particular Turn 
of Thinking, and discovers it self even in her House. 
her Gardens, and her Furniture. Sir Eogeb has enter' 
tained me an Hour together vnlh a Description of her 
CountrySeat, which is situated in a kind of Wilderness, 
about an hundred Miles distant from Loadoa, and 
looks like a little enchanted Palace. The Rocks about her 
are shaped into Artificial Grottoes, covered with Wood- 
bines and Jessamines. The woods are cut into sliady 
Walks, twisted into Bowers, and filled with Cages of 
Turtles. The Springs are made to run among Pebbles, 
and by that means taught to murmur very agreeably. 
They arc likewise collected into a beautiful flake, that is 
inhabited by a Couple of Swans, and empties it self by a 
little Rivulet which runs through a green Meadow, and is 
known in the Family by the Name of TTjc Purling Stream. 
The Knight likewise tells me, that this Lady preserves her 
Game better than any of the Gentlemen in the Country i 
not (says Sir Roger) that she sets so great a Value upon 
her Partridges and Pheasants, as upon her Larks and 
Nightii^:ales. For she says that every Bird which is 
killed in her Ground, will spoil a Consort, and tliat she 
shall certainly miss him the next Year. 

When I think how odiy this Lady is improved by 
Learning, I look upon her with a mixture of Admiratioi) 
and Pity. Amidst these innocent Entertainments whJek 
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she has formed lo her self, how much raore Valuable Nt 
does she appear ihan those of her Sex, who employ "^^ 
(hemselves in Diversions thai arc less Reasonable, though [jj^ 
more in Fashion ? What Improvements would a Woman '~ 
have made, who is so susceptible of hnpressions from 
what she reads, had she been guided to such Books as 
have a tendency to enlighten the Understanding and 
rectifie the Passions, as well as to those which are of 
little more use than to divert the Imagination 7 

But the manner of a Lady's employing her self usefully 
in Reading shall be the Subject of another Paper, in which 
I design to recommend such particular Books as may be 
proper for the Improvement of the Sex, And as this is a 
Subject of a very nice Nature, I shall desire my Corre^ 
spoodcnts to give me their Thoughts upon it. 

No, 38, 

[STEELE] Friday, April 13. 
Cupiis aoa pheuisse DimV*.— Mart. 

A LATE Conversation which I fell into, gave me an 
Opportimity of observing a great deal of Beauty 
ia a very handsome Woman, and as much Wit in an 
ingenious Man, turned into Deformity in the one, and 
Absurdity in the other, by the meer Force of AHeclation. 
The Fair One had something in her Person upon which 
her Thoughts were Gzed, that she attempted to shew to 
Advantage in every Look, Word, and Gesture. The 
Gentleman was as diligent to do Justice to his fine Parts, 
as the Lady to her beauteous Form i You might see bis 
Imagination on the Stretch to find out something tui' 
common, and what they call bright, to entertain herj 
while she writhed her self into as many different Postures 
to engage him. When she laughed, her Lips were to 
sever at a greater Distance than ordinary to shew her 
Teeth I Her Fan was to point to somewhat at a Distance, 
that in the Reach she may discover the Roundness of her 
Arm I then she is utterly mistaken in what she saw, 
falls back, smiles at her own Folly, and is so wholly 
discomposed, that her Tucker is to be adjusted, her Bosom 
exposed, and the whole Woman put into new Airs and 
Graces 
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|o. 3a. Graces. While she was doing all this, the Gallant had 
''^|>)'< time to think of something very pleasant to say next to 
\l^ ' her, or make some unkind Observation on some other 
^ ' Lady to feed her Vanity. These unhappy Effects of 

Affectation naturally led me to look into that strange 
State of Mind which so generally discolours the BehaV'' 
iour of most People we meet with/ 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, 
takes occasion to observe, That every Thought is attended 
with Consciousness and Representativeness t the Mind 
has nothing presented to it but what is immediately 
followed by a ReOeclion or Conscience, which tells you 
whether that which was so presented is graceful or unbe/ 
coming. This Act of the Mind discovers it self in ttie 
Gesture, by a proper Behaviour in those whose Conscioutir < 
ness goes no further than to direct them in the juiM 
Prom-ess of their present Thought or Action i but betrnM 
an Interruption in every second Thoi^hl, when me 
Consciousness is employ'd in loo fondly approvii^ a 
Man's own Conceptions i which sort of Consciousness is 
what wc call Affectation* 

As the Love of Praise is implanted in our Bosoms aa a , 
strong Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very difftcuty 
Task to get above a Desire of it for things that should lB| 
wholly indifferent. Women, whose Hearts are ^ed upoi^ 
the Pleasure they have in the Consciousness that mey 
arc the Objects of Love and Admiration, are ever chaogiog 
the Air of their Countenances, and altering the Attitude oi 
their Bodies, to strike the Hearts of their Beholders with 
new Sense of their Beauty. The dressing Part of our 
Sex, whose Minds are the same with the sillier Part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneasie Condition to be 
regarded for a well'tied Craval, an Hat cocked with an 
unusual Briskness, a very well^hosen Coat, or other 
Instances of Merit, which they are impatient to see un,- 
observed. 

But this apparent Affectation, arising from an HI" 
governed Consciousness, is not so much to be wondered 
at in such loose and trivial Minds as these i But when 
you see it reign in Characters of Worth and Distinction, 
it is what you cannot but lament, not without some 
Indignation 
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lodlgnation. It creeps into the Heart of the wise Man as No. 36. 
well as that of the Coxcomb. When you see a Man of ^''^Sl^' 
Sense look about for Applause, and discover an itching |ig^' ' 
Inclination to be commended i lay Traps for a little 
Incense, even from those whose Opinion be values in 
nothing but his own Favour > Who is safe against this 
Weakness ? or who knows whether he is guilty of it or 
not T The best way to gel clear of such a light Fondness 
(or Applause, is, lo take all possible Care to throw off the 
Love of it upon Occasions that are not in themselves 
laudable j but, as it appears, we hope for no Praise from 
(hem. Of this Nature are all Graces in Men's Persons, 
Dress, and bodily Deportment; which will naturally be 
winning and attractive if we think not of them, but lose 
their Force tn proportion to our Endeavour to make them 
such. 

When our Consciousness turns upon the main Design 
of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon the chief 
Purpose cither in Business or Pleasure, we shall never 
betray an Affectation, for we cannot be guilty of ili But 
when we give the Passion for Praise an unbridled Liberty, 
our Pleasure in little Perfections robs us of what is due to 
us for great Virtues, and worthy Qualities. How many 
excellent Speeches and honest Actions are lost, for want 
of being indifferent where we ought 1 Men are oppressed 
With regard to their Way of spring and acting, instead 
of having their Thought bent upon what they should do 
Of sayi and by that means bury a Capacity for great 
things, by their fear of failing in Indifferent things. This, 

?vbaps, cannot be called Affectation) but it has some 
incture of it, at least so far, as that their fear of erring 
in a thing of no Consequence, argues they would be too 
much pleased in performing it 

It is only from a thorough Disregard to himself in such 
Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable Sufficiency i 
His Heart is fixed upon one Point in view ; and he com' 
mits no Errors, because he thinks nothing an Error but 
what deviates from thai Intention. 

The wild Havock AScclation makes in that Part of the 
World which should be most polite, is visible wher&'ever 
we turn our Eyesi It pushes Men not only into Im- 
pertinences 
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lo 38. pertineoccs in Conversation, but also in their pVM 
M'^r- meditated Speeches. At the Bar it torments the Becial 
^11 13, ^iiose BusiaeBs it is to cut off all Superfluities in w^JP 
is spoken before it by the Practitioner ; as well at 
several little Pieces of Injustice which arise from the 
Law it seli I have seen it make a Man run from the 
Purpose before a Judge, who was, when at the Bar 
himself, 50 close and logical a Pleader, that with all the 
Pomp of Eloquence in his Power, he never spoke a 
Word too much. 

It might be born even here, but it often ascends the 
Pulpit il self; and the Declaimer, in that sacred Place, is 
frequcnlly so impertinently witty, speaks of the last Day it 
sell with so many quaint Phrases, that there is no Man 
who understands Raillery, but must resolve to sin no more i 
Nay, you may behold him sometimes in Prayer, fbr a 
proper Delivery of the great Truths he is to utter, humble 
himself with so very well turned Phrase, and mention 
his own Unworthiness in a Way so very becoming, tl 
the Air of the pretty Gentleman is preserved, under I 
Lowliness of the Preacher. 

I shall end this with a short Letter I writ the oth 
Day to a very witty Man, over.'run with the Fault ] 
speaking oL 

' Dear Sir, 
I spent some Time with you the other Day, and i 
take the Liberty of a Friend to tell you of the unsuffet 
Affectation you arc guilty of in all you say and do. W___ 
1 gave you an Hint of il. you asked me whether a Man is to ' ' 
be cold to what his Friends think of him f No ^ but Praise 
is not to be the Entertainment of every Moment i He 
that hopes for it must be able to suspend the Possession 
of it till proper Periods of Life, or Death it selt If you 
would not rather be commended than be Praise.'worthy, 
contemn little Merits; and allow no Man to be bo free 
wiili you, as to praise you to your Face. Your Vanity 
by this Means will want its Food. At the same t' 
your Passion for Esteem will be more fully gratif 
Men will praise you in their Actions i Where you i 
rtccivc one Compliment, you will then receive t 
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Till then you will sever have of either further No. 38. 

Sir, Ap"' 

Your bumble Scrvaat' 



39- 

ADDISON,] Saturday, April 14. 

Mulla Itro, at placem genus IrritabUe vatam, 

Cum scribo Hor. 

A S a perfect Tragedy is the noblest Production of 
./V human Nature, so it is capable of giving the Mind 
Hie of the most delightful and most improving Entertain' 
uents. A virtuous Man (says Seaeca) stnigling with 
hlisfortunes, is such a Spectacle as Gods might look upon 
prilh Pleasure i And such a Pleasure it is which one meets 
rith in the Representatioa of a welL-written Tragedy. 
Kversions of this kind wear out of our Thoughts 
!«ry thing that is mean and little, They cherish and j 
ultivate that Humanity which is the Ornament of our ' 
lature. They soften Insolence, sooth Affliction, and sub' 
ue the Mind to the Dispensations of Providence. 
It is no Wonder therefore that in all the Polite Nations 
S the World, this Part of the Drama has met with Publick 
xouragement. 

The Modern Tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, 

^ the Intricacy and Disposition of the Fable t but, what a 

^Ihristiao Writer would be ashamed to own, falls infinitely I 

^^ort of it in the Moral Part of the Performance, f 

This I may shew more at large hereafter i and in the 

can time, that I may contribute something towards the 

Improvement of the English Tragedy, I sh^ take notice, 

lo this and in other following Papers, of some particular 

Farts in it that seem liable to Exception. 

Aristotle observes, that the laaibick Verse in the Greek 
'oDgue was the most proper for Tragedy i Because at the 
: time that it lifted up the Discourse from Prose, it 
that which approached nearer to it than any other 
of Verse. For, says he, we may observe that Men 
"nary Discourse very often speak lambicks, without 
„ Notice of it We may make the same Observation 
our Eagliab Blank Verse, which often enters into our 
common 
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common Discourse, though we do not attend to it, and JB 
such a due Medium between Shymc and Prose, that {m 
seems wonderfully adapted to Tragedy. I am therefiaM^ 
[ very much offended when I see a Play in Rhyme i whldi 
is as absurd in English, as a Tragedy^ of Hexameters 
would have been in Greek or Latin. The Solaecism is, I 
think, still greater, in those Plays that have some Scooes 
in Rhyme and some in Blank Verse, which are to be 
looked upon as two several Languages ; or where we SHj] 
some particular Similies dignified with Rhyme, at the samaB 
time that every thing about them lyes in Blank Versb 

II would not however debar the Poet from concluding his 
Tragedy, or, if he pleases, every Act of it, with two or 
dtf ee Couplets, which may have the same Effect as an Air 
in the Italian Opera after a long Recitattvo, and give the 
Actor a graceful Exit. Besides, that we see a Diversity of 
Numbers in some Parts of the Old Tragedy, io order to 
binder the Ear h-om beii^ tired with the same continued 
Modulation of Voice. ¥or the same Reason I do not 
dislike the Speeches in our Englisli Tragedy that cloiM 
with an Hemisticlc, or half Verse, notwithstanding dn 
Person who speaks after it begins a new Verse, withoiH 
filling up the precedii^ one g nor with abrupt Pauses tUH| 
Breaking&^ff in the middle of a Verse, when they htuiwtn 
any Passion that is expressed by it. ^^ 

Since I am upon this Subject, I must observe that oaf 

Eoglisb Poets have succeeded much better in the Stile. 

I than in the Sentiments of their Tragedies. Their Language 

I is very often noble and sonorous, but the Sense either 

' very trifling or very common. On the contrary, in Ibe 

ancient Tragedies, and indeed in those of CoraeiUe aoM 

Raciae, tho' the Expressions are very great, it is tlig 

Thought that bears them up and swells them. For mf 

I own pari, I prefer a noble Sentiment that is depressed 

I with homely Language, infinitely before a vulgar one that 

is blown up with all the Sound and Energy of Expression. 

Whether this Defect in our Tragedies may arise from 

Want of Genius, Knowledge, or Experience in the Writers, 

or bom their Compliance with the vicious Tasle of their 

Readers, who are better Judges of the Language than oi - 

the Sentiments, and consequently relish Qie o 
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than the others I cannot determine. But I believe it might No^ 39 
rectifie the Conduct both of the one and of the other, if the ^^^. 
Writer laid down the whole Contexture of his Dialogue in [^^ 
plain English, before he turned it into Blank Verse i and 
if the Reader, after the Perusal of a Scene, would consider 
the naked Tliought of every Speech in it, when divested 
of all its Tragick Ornaments i By this means, without 
being imposed upon by Words, we may judge impartially 
of the Thought, and consider whether it he natural or 
great enough for the Person that utters il, whether it 
deserves to shine in such a Blaze of Eloquence, or shew 
it self in such a variety of Lights as are generaUy made 
use of by the Writers of our Eaglisb Tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when our 
Thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
by the sounding Phrases, hard Metaphors, and forced 
Expressions in which they are cloalhcd. Shakespear 
is often very faulty in this Particular. There is a | 
fine Observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which 
I have never seen quoted. The Expression, says he, 
ought to be very much laboured in the unactive Parts 
of the Fable, as in E)escriptions, Similitudes, Narrations, 
and the likej in which the Opinions. Manners, and 
Passions of Men are not represented i for these (namely 
the Opinions, Manners, and Passions) are apt to be 
obscured by pompous Plirases and elaborate Express 
sions. Horace, who copy'd most of his Criticisms 
after Aristotle, seems to have had his Eye on the 
foregoing Rule, in the following Verses i 

El Iragkut pltmmqiit dolet setmeat pedeafrl 

Teltpbut £ Peleut, cum pauper £ eisul uterque 

Profieit ampullta £ aeaquipedalii rcrba. 

Si curat car apeclaatia teagiise querela. 

Trageediaas too lay by Ihelr State, to grieve. 

Pdeui and T«lephu», exU'd aad poor. 

Forget Ibelr aweUing and gigantkk Words. 

Among our Modem EngHab Poets, there is none 
who was better turned for Tragedy than Lee i if instead 
of bvouriog the Impetuosity of tiis Genius, he had 
restrained tt, and kept il witliin its proper Bounds. His 
k Thoughts 
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Tbi^gbtB are wondcrhilly suited to Tragedy, but 
"™d»y- frequently lost in such a Cloud of Words, that it is hard 
'X^ ' to see the Beauty of them f There is ao infinite Fire 
in his Works, but so involved in Smc»k, that it does 
cot appear in half its Lustre. He frequently succeeds 
in the passionate Parts of the Tragedy, but more partis 
cularly where he slackens bis Efforts, and eases the St3e 
of those Epithets and Metaphors, in which he so much 
abounds. What can be more natural, mare soft, or more 
passionate, than that Line in Stalira's Speech, where 
she describes the Charms of Alexander's ConversatiosI 



Theo he would lalki Good Godsl bom be would talkl 



I 




That unexpected Break in the Line, and turning _ 
Description of his manner of Talking into an Admirati< 
of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully suited to 
the fond Character of the Person that speaks it. There 
is a Sim^city in the Words, that outshines the utmost 
Pride of Expression. 

Otway has followed Nature in the Language of his 
Tragedy, and therefore shines in the Passionate Parts, 
more than any of our English P< 
something Familiar and Domestick 
Tragedy, more than in those of an' 
little Pomp, but great Force in his'_ 
which Season, tho' he has admirably 
tender and melting Part of his Tragedies, he somsiimcs 
falls into too great a Familiarity of rlirase in those Parts, 
I which, by Aristotle's Rule, ought to have been raised 
', and supported by the Dignity of Expression. 

It has been observed by others, that this Poet has 
founded his Tragedy of Venice Preserved on so wrong 
a Plot, that the greatest Characters in it are those d 
Rebels and Traitors. Had the Hero of his Play discovered 
the same good Qualities in the Defence of his Countrfifl 
that he ^ewed for its I?uin and Subversion, tnn 
Audience could not enough pity and admire himi But 
as he is now represented, we can only say of him what 
the Roman Historian says of Catiline, that his Fall would 
have been glorious (si pro Pairia sic concidisset) had he 
90 ^len in the Service of his Country. ~ 
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' No. 40. 

[ADDISON.] Monday, April 16. 

Ac ne hrie putes me. quae lacere ipse recusem, 
Cum recle tracttal alii, iatidire maligaei 
Bk per eiteatum fuaetn tnib! posse vJdcnir 
In poeta, catara qui pectus iaaniter aaglt, 
Irrilal. mulcet, falsis Krroribut implet, 
Ut magus, £. modo mc Tbebia, tnodo ponit Albeals. — Hot. 

THE Ea^Iisb Writers of Tragedy are possessed with 
a Notion, that whea they represent a virtuous or 
iofioceot Person in Distress, they ought not to leave him 
till they have delivered him out of his Troubles, or made 
him triumph over his Enemies. This Error they have 
been led into by a ridiculous Doctrine in Modern Criticism, 
that they are obliged to an equal Distribution of Rewards 
and Punishmenls, and an impartial Execution of Poetical 
Justice. Who were the first that established this Bule Ii 
know not i but I am sure it has no Foundation in NatureX^ 
In Reason, or in the Practice of the Ancients. We find 
that Good and Evil liappen alike to all Men on this Side 
the Grave t and as the principal Design of Tragedy is to 
raise Commiseration and Terror in the Minds of the 
Audience, we shall defeat this great End, if we always , 
make Virtue and Innocence happy and successful, Wfuc \ 
ever Crosses and Disappointments a good Man suffers in 
the Body of the Tragedy, they will make but small 
Imprcssbn on our Minds, when we know that in the 
last Act fie is to arrive at the End of his Wishes and 
Desires, When we see him engaged in llie Depth of tils 
AfOictions, we are apt to comfort our selves, because we 
arc sure he will &nd his Way out of them i and tliai his 
Grief, how great soever it may be at present, will soon 
terminate in Gladness. For this Reason the ancient 
Writers of Tragedy treated Men in iheir Plays, as they 
are dealt with in the World, by making Virtue sometimes 
happy and sometimes miserable, as they found it in the 
Fable which they made choice of, or as il might affect 
ibeir Audience in the most agreeable Manner, Aristotle 
considers the Tragedies that were written in rither of 
these Kinds, and observes, that those which endnl 
unhappily, bad always pleased the People, and carried 

away 
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i. 40. away the Prize in the ^blick Disputes of the Stage, I 
*^y. those thai ended happily. Terror and ComnuseraliiM 
'°' leave a pleasing Anguish in the Mind; and fix tliL^_ 
Audience in such a serious Composure of Thought, as is 
much more lasting and delightful than any little transient 
Starts of Joy and Satisfaction. Accordingly we find, that 
more of our BogUsb Tragedies have succeeded, in which 
the Favourites of the Audience sink under their Calamities, 
than those in which Ihey recover themselves out of them. 
The best Plays of this Kind are the Orphan, Venice 
Preserved, Alexander the Great, Theodosius, All for 
Lore, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, etc. King Lear 3k_ 
an admirable Tragedy of the same Kind, as Shakespe^m 
wrote it i but as it is reformed according to the chymcficv' 
Notion of Poetical Justice, in my humble Opinion it has 
lost fialf its Beauty, At the same time I must allow, thai 
there are very noble Tragedies, which have been framed 
upon the other Plan, and have ended happily; as indeed 
most of the good Tragedies, which have been written 
since the starting of the abovcmcntioned Criticism, have 
taken this Tumi As the Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, 
Ulysses, Phaedra and Hyppolitus, with most of Mr. 
Dryden's. I must also allow, that many of Sbakespeai\— 
and several of the celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, arq 
cast in the same Form. I do not therefore dispute againrt' 
this way of writing Tragedies, but against the criticism 
thai would establish this as the only Method ; and by that 
Means would very much cramp the English Tragedy, and 
perhaps give a wrong Bent to the Gemus of our Writers;. 

I The Tragi'Comedy, which is the Product of the Engliah^ 
Theatre, is one of the most monstrous Inventions thlB 
ever entered into a Poet's Thoughts. An Author mi^M 
as well think of weaving the Adventures of /Eneas and 
Hudibras into one Poem, as of writing such a motly 
Piece of Mirth and Sorrow. But the Absurdity of these 
Performances is so very visible, that I shall not insist 
upon it 

The same Otnections wliich arc made to Tragi'C 
may in some Measure be applied to all Tragedies t 
have a double Plot in them,' which are likewise m 
frequent upon the English Stage, than upon any otfa 
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For though the Grief of ihe Audience, in euch Perfornv No. 40 
aaces, be not changed into another Passion, as in Tragic Monda 
Comedies ( it is diverted upon another Object, which J^R*^' ' 
weakens their Concern for the principal Action, and 
brealu the Tide of Sorrow, by throwing it into different 
Channels. This Inconvenience, however, may in a 
great Measure be cured, if not wholly removed, by the 
skilful Choice of an Under'Plot, which may bear such 
a near Relation to the principal Design, as to contribute 
towards the Completion of it, and be concluded by the 
same Catastrophe. 

There is also another Particular, which may be 
reckoned among the Blemishes, or rather the £alse 
Beauties, of our English Tragedy i I mean those par' 
ticular Speeches which are commonly known by the 
Name of Saals. The warm and passionate Parts of a 
Tragedy, are always the most taking with Ihe Audience i 
for which Reason we often see the Haycrs pronouncing, 
in all the Violence of Action, several Paris of the Tragedy 
which Ihe Author writ with great Temper, and designed 
that they should have been so acted. I have seen Powell 
very often raise himself a loud Clap by this Artifice. The 
Poets that were acquainted with this Secret, have given 
frequent Occasion for such Emotions in the Actor, by 
adding Vehemence to Vords where there was no Passion, 
or inflammg a real Passion into Fustian. This hath 
filled the Mouths of our Heroes with Bombast [ and 
given them such Sentiments, as p-oceed rather from 
a Swelling than a Greatness of Mind. Unnatural Ex' 
clamations. Curses, Vows, Blasphemies, a Defiance of 
Mankind, and an Outraging of the Gods, frequently pass 
upon the Audience for tow'ring Thoughts, and have 
accordiiu;ty met with infinite Applause. 

I shaU here add a Remark, which 1 am afraid our 
Tragick Writers may make an ill use ot As our 
Heroes are generally Lovers, their Swelling and Bluslring 
upon the Stage very much recommends them to the 
air Part of their Audience. The Ladies are wonderfully 
pleased to see a Man insulting Kings, or a&ronting 
the Gods, in one Scene, and throwing himself at the 
Feet of his Mistress in another. Let mm behave him' 

self 
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self insolently towards the Men, and ab)ectly towards 

[oadaY. the Fair One, and it is ten to one but he proves a 

^1 16, Pavouriic of the Boxes. Drydea and Lee, in several 

j of their Tragedies, have practised this Secret with good 

Success. 

But to shew how a Rant pleases beyond the most 
just and natural Thought that is not pronounced with 
Vehemence, I would desire the Reader, when he sees 
the Tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how quietly the 
Hero is dismissed at the End of the third Act, after 
having pronounced the fallowing Lines, in which the 
I Thought is very natural, and apt to move Compassi 



To you, good Gods, I make my last Appeal 
Or clear my Virtues, or my Crimea rvreal. 
It in the Maze o! Fate I bliadly run, 
And backward trod those Paths I sought to tbi 
Impute cay Errors (o your own Decree i 
My Hands are guilty, but my Heart is tree. 



ilodi 



L 



Let us then observe with what ThundeT'claps of Applause 
he leaves the Stage, after the Impieties and Execrations 
at the End of the fourth Acti aod you will wonder to 
see an Audience so cursed and so pleased at the i 
time. 

O that as oft I have at Alhens seen, 
[Where, by the way, there was do Stage til! 
Years after Oedipus,] 
The Stage arise, and the big Clouds descend) 
So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This pond'roas Globe, aad all yon marble Roof, 
Meet, like the Hands of Jove, and crush MaakUid, 
For all the Ekmeats, £.c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Haviag spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes raisiag 
bimseif Applause from the ill Taste of an Audience/ 
I must do him the Justice to own, that he is excellently 
formed for a Tragcedian, and, when he pleases, deserves 
the Admiration of the best Judges i as I doubt n 
but he will in the Conquest of Mexico, which is act 
for bis own Benefit Toi'morrow Night. 



idcr to 
: same 
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No. 4L No. 41, 

[STEELE.1 ToMday, April 17, J^ 

Ttt aea iaveala reptrta es,— Ovid. !?£_ 

COMPASSION for the Gentleman who writes the 
followmg Letter, should not prevail upon me to bll 
upon the Fair Sex, if it were not that I find they are 
fKqueatly Fairer than they ought to be. Such Impostures 
are not lo be tolerated in Civil Society ; and I think his 
Misfortune ought to be made pubUck, as a Warning for 
Other Men always to Examine into what they Admire, 
'Sir, 
Supposing you to be a Person of general Knowledge, I 
make my Application to you oo a very particular Occa- 
sioa I have a great mind to be rid of my Wife, and 
hope, when you consider my Case, you will be of Opinion 
I have very Just Pretensions to a Divorce. I am a mere 
Man of the Town, and have very liltic Improvement, but 
what I have got from Plays, I remember in The Sileat 
Woman, the Learned Dr, Cuiberd, or Dr, Otter (I forget 
which) makes one of the Causes of Separation to be Error 
Peraoaae, when a Man marries a Woman, and finds her 
not to be the same Woman whom he intended to marry, 
but another. If that be Law, it is, I presume, exactly my 
Case, For you are to know, Mr. Spectator, that there 
are Wotneo who do not let their Husbands see their Faces 
lil! they are married. 

Not to keep you in Suspense, I mean plainly, that Part 
of the Sex who paint. They are some of them so ex^ 

?uisitely skilful this Way, that give them but a tolerable 
air of Eyes to set up with, and they will make Bosom, 
Lips, Cheeks, and Eyebrows, by their own Industry, As 
for my Dear, never Man was so inamour'd as I was of 
her fau- Forehead, Neck and Arms, as well as the bright 
Jctt of her Hair; but to my nvat Astonishment, I boA 
they were all the Effect of Arti Her Skin is so 
tarnished with this Practice, that when she first wakes in 
a Morning, she scarce seems young enough to be the 
Mother of her whom I carried to Bed the Night before. I 
•ball take the Liberty to part with her by the first Gppot* 

tunity 
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luoity, unless her Father will make her Portion suitable 
to her real, not her assumed, Countenance. This I thought 
Gt to let him and her know by your Means. I am, 

Your most Obedieat Humble Servao^^ 

I cannot tell what the Law, or the Parents of the L^d^f 
will do for this Injured Gentleman, but must allow he lu9 
very much Justice on his side. I have indeed vety loi^n 
observed this Evil, and distinguished those of our WomeSI 
who wear their own, from those in borrowed Complezionfc 
by the Picts and the British, There does not need any 

great Discernment to judge which are which. The 
ritish have a lively animated Aspect ; The Picts, though 
never so Beautiful, have dead uninformed Countenances. 
The Muscles of a real Face sometimes swell with soft 
Passion, sudden Surprize, and are flushed with agreeable 
Confusions, according as the Objects before them, or the 
Ideas presented to them, affect their Imagination, Bui the 
Picts behold all things with the same Air, whether they 
are Joyful or Sads &e same fixed Insensibility appears 
i^>on all Occasions. A Pi'ct, though she takes all thai Pains 
to invite the Approach of Lovers, is obliged to keep them _ 
at a certain Distance i a Sigh in a Languishing Lover, ffj 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a Feature i and a IGa' 
snatched by a Forward one, might transfer the Complexion 
of the Mistress to the Admirer. It is hard (o speak of 
these false Fair Ones, without saying something uncom^ 
plaisant, but t would only recommend to them to consider 
how they like coming into a Room new Painted [ they 
may assure themselves, the near Approach of a Lady who 
uses this Practice is much more offensive. 

Will Honeycomb told us, one Day, an Adventure be 
once had with a Pict. This Lady had Wit, as well as 
Beauty, at Will ; and made it her Business to gain Hearts, 
for no other Reason, but to railly the Torments of her 
Lovers. She would make great Advances to insnare Men, 
but without any manner of Scruple break off when there 
was no Provocation, Her Ill-Nature and Vanity made 
my Friend very easily Proof against the Charms of her 
MPit and Conversation; but her beauteous Form, instead 

of 
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of being blemished by her Falshood and Inconstancy, No. 41. 
every Day increased upon him, and she had new Attract a^^^i 
lions every time he saw her. When she observed Will- j^g^" 
irrevocably her Slave, she began to use him as such, and 
after many Steps toward such a Cruelty, she at last utterly 
banished him. The unhappy Lover strove in vain, by 
servile Epistles, to revoke his Doom \ till al length he was 
forced to the last Refuge, a round Sum of Mony to her 
Maid. This corrupt Attendant placed him eatly in the 
Morning behind the Hangings in her Mistress's Dressing.' 
Room, He stood very conveniently to observe, without 
being seen. The Pict begins the Face she designed to 
wear that Day, and I have heard him protest she had 
worked a fidl half Hour before he knew her to be the 
same ^fomao. As soon as he saw the Dawn of that 
Complexion, for which he had so long languished, he 
thought Gt to break from his Concealment, repeating that 
of Cowley i 

Th' adomlag Tbee with so much Art, 

/« but a barb'rotxs Skill/ 
TIa Uke the Poa'aSag of a Darl, 

Toe apt behrt to kill. 

The Pict Stood before him in the utmost Confusion, with 
the prettiest Smirk imaginable on the finish'd side of her 
Face, pale as Ashes on the other. Honevcomb seized all 
her ^lly-Tots and Washes, and carried off his Handker,' 
chief full of Brushes. Scraps of Spanish Wooll, and Phials of 
Unguents. The Lady went into the Country ; the Lover 
was cured. 

It is certain no Faith ought to be kept with Cheats, and 
an Oath made to a Pict Is of it self void. I would there 
fore exhort all the British Ladies to single them out. nor 
do I know any but Lindamtra who should be exempt 
from Discovery I for her own Complexion is so delicate, 
that she ought to be allowed the Covering it with Paint. 
as a Punishment for chusing to be the worst Piece of Art 
extant, instead of the Masterpiece of Nature. As for my 
Part, who have no Expectations from Women, and con,' 
sider tbnn only as they are Part of the Species, 1 do not 
half so much fear offending a Beauty as a Woman of Sense i 
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c 41. I shall therefore produce several Faces which have beea in 

'****y'' Publick this many Years, and never appeared ; h will be a 

^ ''• very pretty Entertatmnent in the Playhouse (when I 

have abolished this Custom) to see so many Ladies, when 

L they first lay it down, iacog. in their own Faces. 

I In the mean time, as a Pattern for improving their 

I Charms, let the Sex study the agreeable Statira, Her 

' Features are enlivened with the Chearfulness of her Mind, 

and good Humour gives an Alacrity to her Eyes. She ic 

Graceful without affecting an Air, and Unconcerned witlw 

I out appearing Careless. Her having no manner of Al 

in her Mind, makes her want none in her Persoo. 

How like is this Lady, and how unlike is a Pict, to tl 
Description Dr. Donne gives of tiis Mistress T 

Her part and eloquent Blood 

^okc la ber Cbeeks. and so diatincily wrought, 
That oae would aliootl »ay ber Body thought. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 
A young Gentiewoman o/ abour Nineteen Yean 
Age {bred in the Family of a Person of Ouaiity latei 
deceased) who Paints the Finest Flesh'colour, want 
a Place, and is to be heard of at the House of Minheet, 
Grotesque, a Dutch Painter in Barbican. 

N.B. She is also well skilled in the Draperypaf 
and puts oa Hoods, and mixes Ribbons so as to sn 
the Calours of the Face with great Art and Saccesm 

No. 42. __ 

[ADDISON,] Widntsday, April A 

Cargaautn muglre putea netnua aut maet Tuicum, 
Tanto cuai atrcpilu ludi apectaatur, £ artea, 
Dlrltiaeque peregriaae i quibut oblitva actor 
Cum alttit in acena, concurril dextera laerat. 
Dixit adbuc atiquid! Nil aaae. Quid placet ergo I 
Laos Tarenliao riolat imitata veaeno. — Hot. 

ASISTOTLB has observed, that ordinary Writers ifl 
Tragedy endeavour to raise Terror and Pity in 
I their Audience, not by proper Sentiments and Express 
sions, but by the Dresses and Decorations of the Stage. 
There is something of this kind very ridiculous in me 
Eaglisb 
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EogUah Theatre. Wheo the Author has a mmd to No. 42 
ternfie iw, it thunders i when he would make us raelan' Wedoi 
choly, the Stage is darkened But among all our Tragick J^^ | 
Artifices, I am the most oKeoded at Uiose which are 17^ 
made use of to inspire us with magnificent Ideas of the 
Persons that speak. The ordinary Method of making 
an Hero, is to clap a huge Plume of Feathers upon tiis 
Head, which rises so very high, that there is often a 
greater Length from his Chin to the Top of his Head, 
Uian to the Sole of his Foot. One would believe, that 
we thought a great Man and a tall Man the same tiling. 
This very much embarrasses the Actor, who is forced 
to hold his Neck extreamly stiff and steady all the while 
he speaks I and notwithstanding any Anxieties which 
he pretends for his Mistress, his Country, or his Friends, 
one may see by his Action, that his greatest Care and 
Concern is to keep the I^ume of Feathers from falling 
of[ his Head. For my own part, when I see a Man 
uttering his Complaints under such a Mountain of 
Feathers, I am apt to look upon him rather as an un' 
fortunate Lunatick, than a IJistressed Hero. As these 
superfluous Ornaments upon the Head make a great 
Man, a Princess generally receives her Grandeur from 
those additional incumbrances that fall into her Tailt I 
mean the broad sweeping Train that follows her in all 
her Motions, and finds constant Employment for a Boy 
who stands behind her to open and spread it to Advan' 
tage. I do not know how others are afiected at this 
Sight, but I must confess, my Eyes are wholly taken 
op with the Page's Part 1 and as for the Queen, I am not 
so attentive to any thing she speaks, as to the right 
adjusting of her Train, lest it should chance to trip up 
her Heels, or incommode her, as she walks to and fro 
upon the Stage. It is, in my Opinion, a very odd 
Spectacle, to see a Queen venting her Passion in a 
disordered Motion, and a little Boy taking Care all the 
while that they do not ruffle the Tail of her Gown. 
The Parts that the two Persons act on the Stage at the 
same Time, are very different 1 The Princess is afraid 
left she should incur the Displeasure of the King her 
Father, or lose the Hero her Lover, whilst her Attend' 
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ant is only concerned lest she should entangle her Fee 
in her Petticoat. 

Ve are told, that an ancient Tragick Poet, to moi 
the Pity of Iiis Audience for his exiled Kings and c 
tressed Heroes, used to make the Actors represent t' 
in Dresses and Cloaths that were thread'bare and decayi 
This Artifice lor moving Pity, seems as ill contrivea 
that we have been speaking of to inspire us with a s 
Idea of the Persons introduced upon the Stage. In uiorb^ 
I would have our Conceptions raised by the Dignity olj 
Thought and Sublimity of Expression, rather than by ■ 
Train of Robes or a Plume of Feathers, ' 

Another Mechanical Method of making great Men, a 
adding Dignity to Kings and Queens, is to accompa 
them with Halberts and BatteUazes. Two or 
Shifters of Scenes, with the two Candle.'Sauffers, 
up a compleal Body of Guards upon the Eaglisb Sta; 
and by the Addition of a few Porters dressed in I 
Coats, can represent above a dozen Legions. I have 
sometimes seen a couple of Armies drawn up together 
i^n the Stage, when the Poet has been disposed to do 
Honour to his Generals, It is impossible for the Reader's 
Imagination to multiply twenty Men into such prodigious 
Multitudes, or to iaacy that two or three hundred ttjou" 
sand Soldiers are fighting in a Room of forty or fifty 
Yards in Compass. Incidents of such a nature shoul' 
be told, not represented. 

— -^Non tamea intus 

Digna geri promet id scenam i wulUqut toilet 
Ex oeulU, quae mox narret lacuadia praesens,—Hor- 
Yet tbrrc are tblags improper for a Scene. 
Vbicb Men of Judgtaenl only will relate. — Ld. Roseom 

I should therefore, in this Particular, recommend I _ 
my Countrymen the Example of the French Stage, 
wbere the Kings and Oueens always appear unattendcdt 
and leave their Guards behind the Scenes, I should 
likewise be glad if we imitated the French in banish^ 
ing from our Stage the Noise of Drums, TnimpctSt ' 
and Huzzas ; which is sometimes so very great, thi ' 
when there is a Battel in the HayMarket Theatri 
one may hear it as far as Cbariog'Cross. 
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I have here only touched upon those Particulars which No. 42 
are made use of to raise and aggrandize the Persons Wedni 
of a Tragedy! and shall shew in another Paper thclj'^j 
several Expedients which are practised by Authors of|7£ 
a vulj^ar Genius to move Terror, Pity, or Admiration, 
in their Hearers. 

The Taylor and the Painter often contribute to the 
Success of a Tragedy more than the Poet. Scenes 
affect ordinary Minds as much as Speeches] and our 
Actors are very sensible, that a well^essed Play has 
sometimes brought them as fuU Audiences, as a well' 
written one. The Italiaas have a very good Phrase 
to express this Art of imposing upon the Spectators by 
Appearances) They call it the Fourberia della Scena, 
The Knavery or trickish Part of the Drama. But 
however the Show and Outside of the Tragedy may 
work upon the Vulgar, the more understanding Part of 
the Audience immediately see through it, and despise it. 

A good Poet Will give the Reader a more lively Idea 
of an Army or a Battel in a Description, than if he 
actually saw them drawn up in Squadrons and Battalions, 
or engaged in the Confusion of a Fight Our Minds 
should be opened to great Conceptions, and inflamed 
with . glorious Sentiments, by what the Actor speaks, 
more than by what he appears. Can all the Trappings 
or Equipage of a King or Hero, give Brutus half tlul 
Pomp and Majesty which he receives from a few Lines 
in SbakespearJ C 

No. 43. 

[STEELE] Thursday. April 19. 

Hae tibi eniat arteai paeJgqut iaipoaeft moteta, 
Parcert wubjcclit, £ debtUare loperiio*.— Virg. 

THERE are Crowds of Men, whose great Misfortune 
it is that they were not boimd to Mechanick Arts 
or Trades j it being absolutely necessary for them to be 
led by some continual Task or Enwioymeni. These are 
such as we commonly call Dull Felksws ; Persons, who 
for want of something to do, out of a certain Vacancy of 
thought, rather than Curiosity, are ever meddling with 
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jo, 43. thiAgs fof which they arc unfit, I cannot give yea j 
^f^Jay- Notion of them better than fay presenting you with t 
^ ' Letter &om a Gentleman, who belongs to a Society tj" 
this Order of Men, residing at Oxford. 

Sir, _ 

In some of your late Speculations, I find some Sketches 
towards an History of Clubs i Bui you seem to me to 
shew them in somewhat too ludicrous a Light. I have 
well weighed that Matter, and think that the most 
important Negotiations may best be carried on in such 
Assemblies. T shall, therefore, for the Good of Mankind 
(wliicti, I trust, you and I are equally concerned for) 
propose an Institution of that Nature for Example sake. 
I must confess, the Design and Transactions of too 
many Clubs are trifling, and manifestly of no Consequence 
to the Nation or pubbck Weal i Those I'll give you i^ 
But you must do me then the Justice to own, that nothing 
can be more useful or laudable, than the Scheme we go 
upon. To avoid Nicknames and Witticisms, we cSl 
our selves The Hebdomadal Meetingi Our President 
continues for a Year at least, and sometimes four or five i 
We are all Grave, Serious, Designing Men, in our Way r 
We think it our Duty, as far as in us lies, to take care the 
Constitution receives no Hartn—Ne quid detriments 
Res capiat pubUca—. To censure Doctrines or Faclt, 
Persons or Tilings, which we don't like; to settle the 
Nation at home, and to carry on the War abroad, where 
and in what manner we see fit i If other People are not 
of our Opinion, we can't help that Twere better 
werC' Moreover, we now and then condescend to d 
in some measure, the little Afiairs of our own Univefsil 

Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much offended at the 
for importing Freacb Wines i A Bottle or two of 
solid Edifying Port at honest George's, made a 
cheerful, and threw off Reserve, But this plaguy /Vei_ 
Claret will not only cost us more Mony, but do us h 
Good I Had we been aware of it, before it bad got 
far, I must tell you we would have petitioned to be 
upon that Subject But let that pass. 
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I must let you know likewise, good Sir, that we look No. 43. 
upon a certain Northern Prince's March, in Co^nction T**"^ 
with Infidels, to be palpably against our good Will and J^'' '' 
Liking t and for all Monsieur Palmquisf, a most dangerous 
Innovation ; and we are by no means yet sure, thai some 
People are not at the Bottom on't At least, my own 
private Letters leave Room for a Politician, well vers'd in 
matters of this nature, to suspect as much, as a penetrating 
Friend of mine lelts me. 

We think we have at last done the Business with the 
Malecontcnts in Hungary, and shall clap up a Peace there. 

What the Neutrality Army is to do, or what the Army 
in Ftaoders, and what two or three other Princes, is not 

S:t fully determined among us ; and we wait impatiently 
r the coming in of the next Dyer's, who, you must 
know, is our Authentick Intelligence, our Aristotle in 
Politicks. And 'tis indeed but fit there should be some 
dernier Resort, the absolute Decider of all Controversies. 
We were lately informed, that the Gallant Train'd' 
Bands had patroll'd all Night long about the Streets of 
Londoa i We indeed could not ima^e any Occasion 
for it we guess'd not a Tittle on't aforehand, we were 
in nothing of the Secret i and that City Tradesmen, 
or their Apprentices should do Duty, or work, during 
the Holidays, we thought absolutely impossible! But 
Dyer being positive in it, and some Letters from other 
People, who had talked with some who had it from 
those who should know, giving some Countenance to 
it, the Chairman reported from me Committee, appointed 
to examine into that Affair, That 'twas Possible there 
nught be something in'l. 1 have much more to say to 
you, but my two good Friends and Neighbours, Domiaic 
and Slyboots, arc just come in, and the Codec's ready. 
/ am, In the mean time, 
Mr. Spectatcb, 

Your Admirer, and 
Humble Servant, 

Abraham Froth.' 

You may observe the Turn of their Minds tends 
only to Novelty, and not Satisfaction in any thing. 
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ia. 43. It would be Disappointmeol to them, to cooie to Cet* 
'*"^*m^' '^*y ^ ^°y thing, for that would gravel them, aod 
^' ' put an end to their Enquiries, which dull Fellows do 
not make for Information, but for Exercise. I do not 



know but this may be a very good way of accountiaf 
for what we frequently see, to wit, that dull FellmM 
prove very good Men of Business. Business 1 1 IJi iilM 
them frotn their own natural Heaviness, by fumishiuM 
them with what to do ; whereas Business io MercurinH 
Men, is' an Interruption from their real Existence aa4 
Happiness. Tho' the dull Part of Mankind are hamv ' i 
less in their Amusements, it were to be wished they 
had so vacant Time, because they usually undertake 
something that makes their Wants conspicuous, by 
their manner of supplying them. You shall seldom 
find a dull Fellow of good Education, but (if he happens 
to have any Leisure upon his Hands) will turn his Head 
to one of those two Amusements, for all Fools of 
Emincflce, Politicks or Poetry. The former of thoe , 
Arts, is the Study of all dull People in general i b(^ 
when Dulness is lodged in a Person of a quick AnimiQ 
Life, it generally exerts it self in Poetry, One mig^ 
here mention a few Military Writers, who give great 
Entertainment to the Age, by reason that the Stupidity 
of their Heads is quickened by the Alacrity of their 
Hearts. This Constitution in a dull Fellow, gives Vigour 
to Nonsense, and makes the Puddle boil, which would 
otherwise Stagnate. The British Prince, that Celebrated 
Poem, which was written in the Peign of King Charles 
the Second, and deservedly called by the Wits of that 
Age Incomparable, was the Effect of such an happy 
Genius as we are speaking of. From among many 
other Disticks no less to be quoted on this Account, 
I cannot but recite the two foUowii^ Lines. 

St Friaee Voltager had on, 

3 Naked Picl his Graadsire woa. 

Here if the Poet had not been Vivacious, 
as Stupid, he could not, in the Warmth and h 
Nonsense, have been capable of forgetting that ncitfa 
Prince Voltager, nor his Grandtamer, couU strip 

Nah 
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Naked Man of his Doublet ; but a Fool of a colder Constilu' No. 43. 
tioQ would have staied to have Reaed the Pici. and made ThurBda 
~ Jf of his Skin, for the Wearing of the Conqueror, J^^"' '3' 

To bring these Observations to some usehil Purpose 
of Life, what I would propose should be. that we imi- 
tated those wise Nations, wherein every Man learns 
some Handicraft Work. Would it not employ a Beau 
>rettily cnoi^h, if instead of etemaliy playing with a 
Jnuff'Box, he spent some part of his Time in making 
one I Such a Method as this would very much conduce 
to the publick Emolument, by making every Man 
Living good for something; for there would then be 
no one Member of human Society, but would have 
.■ome little Pretension for some Degree in it ; like him 
iWho came to Will's Coffee-house, upon the Merit of 
tuving writ a Posic of a Ring, R 

[o. 44. 

ADDISON.] Friday, AprU 20. 

Tu quid ego £ populus aiecom desSderel audL^Hor. 

AMONG the several Arlilices which are put in 
Practice by the Poets to fill the Minds of an 
Audience with Terror, the first Place is due to Thunder 
and Lightning, which ore often made use of at the 
descending of a God, or the Rising of a Ghost, at the 
iranlshing of a Devil, or at the Death of a Tyrant, I 
avc known a Bell introduced into several Tragedies 
rith good Effect; and have seen the whole Assembly 
^j a very great Alarm all the while it has been ringing. 
(ut there is nothing which delights and terrifies our 
iiglish Theatre so much as a Ghost, especially when 
t appears in a bloody Shirt, A Spectre has very often 
ived a Play, though he has done nothing but stalked 
_ :roas the Stage, or rose throurfi a Cleft of it, and sunk 
■gain without speaking one word. There may be a 
proper Season for these several Terrors ; and when they 
Mily come in as Aids and Assistances to the Poet, they 
ire not only to be excused, but to be applauded. Thus 
he sounding of the Clock In VenJcc Preserved, makes 
Hearts of the whole Audience quake g and conveys 
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a stronger Terror to the Mind, than ii is possible 1 
Words to do. The Appearance of the Ghost in H^ailci 
is a Master'piece in its kind, and wrought up with i 
the Circumstances that can create either Attention 1 
Horror. The Mind of the Reader is wonderfully j 
pared for his Reception, by the Discourses that prec 
it I His dumb Behaviour at his first Entrance, strik 
the Imagination very strong ; but every lime be eolei 
he is stiB more terrifying, who can read the Speech v 
which young Hamlet accosts him, without tremblingfl 
Hot, Look, my Lard, it cemt* I 
Ham. Angels and Ministers of Grace dclcod u 
Bt than d Spirit of Hcaltli, or Goblia dama'di 
Bring with (fiee Airs from Heav'n. or Blasts from HcUi 
Be Iby Events wiolccd or ctaritable 1 
TTiou com 'sf in aicb a questionable Shape 
That I will speak to tliee. I'll call Ibee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane 1 Ob I Obt Answer me, 
Let lae not burst la Igoeraacei but tell 
Wily thy eanoniz'd Bones, bearsed in Death, 
Have burst their Ceartneals / Why the Sepukbte, 1 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inura'd. 
Hath op'd bis ponderous aad laarble Jaws 
To cast thee up again I What may this mean J 
That ibou dead Coarse again in complete Steel 
Revisit'st thus the Gliaipses 0/ the Moon, 
Making Night hideous / 

I do not therefore find Fault with the Artifices abc 
mentioned, when they are introduced with Skill, 
accompanied by proportionable Sentiments and 
sions in the Writing, 

For the moving of Pity, our principal Machine is I 
Handkerchief I and indeed tn our common Tragedid 
we should not know very often that the Persons an 
Distress by any thing they say, if they did not from t__ 
to time apply their Handkerchiefs to their Eyes. Far { 
it from me to think of banishing this Instrument 
Sorrow from the Stage 1 I know a Tragedy could n 
subsist without it I All that I would contend for, is I 
keep it from being misapplied. In a Word, I would han 
the Actor's Tongue sympathize with his Eyes. 

A disconsolate Mother, with a Child in her. Hand, b 
frequently drawn Compassion from the Audience, i 
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iherefore gained a Place in several Tragedies. A No. 44 

Modern Writer, that observed how this had look in ^'^X 
other Plays, being resolved to double the Distress, and J^P^ 
melt his Audience twice as much as those before him had 
done, brought a Princess upon the Stage with a little Boy 
in one Hand and a Girl in the other. This too had a 
vay good Effect, A third Poet, being resolved to out- 
write all his Predecessors, a few Years ago introduced 
three Children with great Success i And, as I am in' 
formed, a young Gentleman, who is fully determined to 
break the most obdurate Hearts, has a Tragedy by hira, 
where the first Person that appears upon the Stage is 
an afflicted Widow in her Mouraing^Weeds, with half 
a Dozen fatherless Children attendmg her, like those 
that usually hang about the Figure of Charity. Thus 
several Incidents that are beautiful in a good Writer, 
become ridiculous by falling into the Hands of a bad one. 
But among all our Methods of moving Pity or 
Terror, there is none so absurd and barbarous, and 
what more exposes us to the Contempt and Ridicule 
of our Neighbours, than that dreadful butchering of 
one another, which is so very Sequent upon the 
Bnglish Stage. To delight in seeing Men stabbed, 
poisoned, racked, or impaled, is certainly the Sign of a 
cruel Temper! And as this is often practised before 
the British Audience, several Preach Criticks, who 
think these are grateful Spectacles to us, take Occasion , 
from them to represent us as a People that delight in I 
Blood. It is indeed very odd, to see our Stage strowed 
with Carcasses in the last Scene of a Tragedy i and to I 
observe in the Ward-robe of (he Playhouse several ^ 
Daggers, Poniards, Wheels, Bowls for Poison, and many 
other Instruments of Death. Murders and Executions 
are always transacted behind the Scenes in the French 
Theatre I which in general is very agreeable to the 
Manners of a polite and civilised People i But as there 
are no Exceptions to this Rule on the French Stage, it 
leads them into Absurdities almost as ridiculous as that 
which falls under our present Censure. I remember 
in the famous Play of Coroeille, written upon the 
Subject of the Horatii and Curiatii; the fierce young 

Hero 
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lo. 44. Hero who had overcome the Curiatli one after another, 
'i'^7' (instead of being congratulated by his Sister for his 
'"" " Victory, being upbraided by her for having slain her 
Lover) in the height of his Passion and Resentmeot 
kills her. If any thing could extenuate so brutal an 
Action, it would be the doing of it on a sudden, before 
the Sentiments of Nature, Reason, or Manhood could 
take Place in him. However, to avoid publick Blood* 
sbed, as soon as his Passion is wrought lo its Height, * 

follows his Sister the whole length of the Stage, i 

forbears killing her till they are both withdrawn behla 
the Scenes. I must confess, had he murder'd her befori 
the Audience, the Indecency might have been greater^ 
but as it is, it appears very unnatural, and looks Ukl 
killing in cold Blood. To give my Opinion upon thfij 
Case; the Fact ought not to have been represented, bi 
to have been told, if there was any Occasion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the Reader, to sec hoi 
Sophocles has conducted a Tragedy under the liU 
delicale Circumstances. Orestes was in the same Con 
ditioo with Hamlet in Sbakespear, his Mother haviad 
murdered his Father, and taken Possession of hn ' 
Kingdom in Conspiracy with her Adulterer. That 
young Prince therefore, being determined to revenge 
his lather's Dealh upon those who filled his Throne, 
conveys himself by a beautiful Stratagem into his 
Mother's Apartment, with a Resolution to kill her. 
But because such a Spectacle would have been too 
shocking for the Audience, this dreadful Resolution is 
executed behind the Scenes s The Mother is heard 
calling out to her Son for Mercy; and the Son 
answering her, that she shewed no Mercy to his 
Father. After which she shrieks out that she is 
wounded, and by what follows we find that she is 
slain. I do not remember that in any of our Plays 
there are Speeches made behind the Scenes, though 
there are other Instances of this Nature to be met 
with in those of the Ancients* And I believe my 
Reader will agree with me, that there is something in' 
finitely more affecting in this dreadful Dialogue between 
the Motlier and her Son behind the Scenes, than could 

have 
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hart been ia any thing transacted before the Audience. No. 44. 
Orestes immediately after meets the Usufper at the ^""^P/i, 
Entrance of his Palace i and by a very happy Thought j^g^ ^^< 
of the Poet avoids killing htm before the Audience, by 
telling him that he should live some Time in his present 
Bitterness of Soul before he would dispatch him, and by 
ordering him to retire into that Part of the Palace where 
he had slain his Father, whose Murther he would re 
venge in the very same Place where it was committed. By 
this Means the Poet observes that Decency, which Horace 
afterwards established by a Rule, of forbearing to commit 
Parricides or unnatural Murthers Before the Audience. 

Nte eoram popah aatoa Mcdta trucidct. 

Let Dot Medea draw her murlh'riag Knife, 

And spill ber Cbildna's Blood upon the Stage. 
The French have therefore refined too much upon 
Horace's Rule, who never designed to banish all Kinds 
of Death from the Stage ) but ooJy such as had too much 
Horror in them, and which would have a better Effect 
upon the Audience when transacted behind the Scenes. 
I would therefore recommend to my Countrymen the 
Practice of the ancient Poets, who were very sparing ol 
their publick Executions, and rather chose to perforin 
them behind the Scenes, if it could be done with as 

Feat an Effect upon the Audience. At the same Time 
must observe, diat though the devoted Persons of the 
Tragedy were seldom slain before the Audience, which 
has generally something ridiculous in it, (heir Bodies were 
often produced after their Death, which has always in 
it something melancholy or terrifying t so that the killing 
on the Stage does not seem to have been avoided only 
as an Indecency, but also as an hnprobability. 

Nee pueros coram popolo Medea trueidet 

Aut bumana palam coquat exta nelariua Atreua, 

Aat in avem Frogoe rerlatur, Cadaais ia aaguem, 

Ouedcanque oslendit mibl tic, incredulua orfi.— Hor. 

Medea muat aet draw bcr murtb'ring Knife. 

Nor Atreus tberc bis horrid Feast prepare. 

Cadmus and Progae'a Metamorphosis, 

{She la a Swallow turn'd, he to a Saalce] 

And wbattoerer contradicts my Sense, 

t bale to tec, and never eaa beh'ere.—Lii. RoBcommon. 

I 
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o,44, I have now gone through the sevecal dramatick lo' 

riday, ventions which are made use of by the ignoranl Poets 
;P^' *0| to supply the place of Tragedy, and by the skilful to 
improve it \ some of which I could wish entirely 
rejected, and the rest to be used with Caution. It 
would be an endless Task to consider Comedy in the 
same L^ht, and to mention the innumerable Shifts that 
small Wits put in practice to raise a Laugh. Bullock 
in a short Coat, and Norris in a long one, seldom fail 
of this Effect. In ordinary Comedies, a broad and a 
narrow brim'd Hat are different Characters. Sometimes 
the Wit of the Scene lies in a Shoulder^Belt, and some.- 
times in a Pair of Whiskers. A Lover running about 
the Stage, with his Head peeping out of a Barrel, was 
thought a very good jest in King Charles the Second's 
Time; and invented by one of the first Wils of that 
Age. But because Ridicule is not so delicate as Conv 
passion, and because the Objects that make us laugh 
are infinitely more numerous than those that make tit ■ 
weep, there is a much greater latitude for comick thafll 
tragick Artifices, and by Consequence a much greatag 
Indulgence to be allowed them. SM 

[ADDISON.] Salurday, April 2gB 

N3II0 eomoeda est -.— )uv. 

THERE is nothing which I more desire than a safe 
and honourable Peace, tho' at the same time t 
am very apprehensive of many ill Consequences ttial 
may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our Politicks, 
but to our Manners, What an Inundation of Ribbons 
and Brocades will break in upon usT What Peals of 
Laughter and Impertinence shaU we be exposed to J For 
the Prevention of these great Evils, I could heartily 
wish that there was an Act of Parliament for PfO' 
hibiling the Importation of French Fopperies. . 

The Female Inhabitants of our Island have alreadM 
received very strong Impressions from this ludicmal 
Nation, though by the Length of the War (as there I^j 
no Evil which has not some Good attending it) they 
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«fe pretty well worn out and forgotlcn, I tcmember No, 45 
the time when some of our wcll/brcd Country Women ^^*"^. 
kept their Valet de Chacabre. becatjse, foraooUi, a Man j^" ' 
was much more handy about them than one of their 
own Sex. I my self have seen one of these Male 
Abigails tripping about the Room with a Looking'Glass 
in his Hand, and combing his Lady's Hair a whole 
Morning together. Whether or no there was any 
Truth in the Story of a Lady's being got with Child 
by one of these her Hand^maids, I cannot tell, but I 
think at present the whole Race of them is extinct in 
our own Country. 

About the time that several of our Sex were taken 
into this kind of Service, the Ladies likewise brought 
up the Fashion of receiving Visits in their Beds, It 
was then looked upon as a piece of 111 Breeding, for a 
Woman to refuse to see a Man, because she was not 
stirring! and a Porter would have been thought unfit 
for his Place, that could have made so awkard an 
Excuse. As I love to see every thing that is new. I 
once prevailed upon my Friend Will Honeycomb to 
carry me along with him to one of these Travelled 
Ladies, desiring him, at the same time, to present me 
as a Foreigner who could not speak English, that so I 
might not be obliged to bear a Part in the Discourse. 
The Lady, tho' willing to appear undrest, had put on 
her best Looks, and painted her self for our Reception. 
Her Hair appeared in a very nice Disorder, as the Night.- 
Gown which was thrown upon her Shoulders, was 
rufQed with great Care. For my part, I am so shocked 
with every thing that looks immodest in the Fair Sex, 
that I could not forbear taking off my Eye from her 
when she moved in her Bed, and was in the greatest 
Confusion imaginable every time she stirred a Leg or 
an Arm. As the Coquets who introduced this Custom, 
grew old, they left it off by Degrees ; well knowing 
that a Woman of Threescore may kick and tumble her 
Heart out, without making any Impressions. 

Semproaia is at present the most protest Admirer of 
(he French Nation, but is so modest as to admit her 
Visitants no farther than her Toilet. It is a very odd 

Sight 
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Sight that beautiful Creature makes, when she is Uitk^j 
"^^r ^°^ Politicks with her Tresses flowing about hen 
^ ' Shoulders, and examining that Face in the Glass, which 

I does such Esecution upon all the Male Standers-fafk 

How prettily does she divide her Discourse betwea( 
her Woman and her Visitants ? What sprightly Traili< 
sitions does she ntake from an Opera or a Sermon, tQt 
I an Ivory Comb or a Pin Cushion ? How have I been: 

pleased to see her interrupted in an Account of hefi 
Travels, by a Message to her Footman -, and holding 
her Tongue in the midst of a Moral Reflexion, 
allying the tip of it to a Patch ? 

There is noting which exposes a Woman toi 
Dangers, than that Gaiety and Airiness of 
which are natural to most of the Sex. It should 1 
therefore the Concern of every wise and virtuoiis 
Woman, to keep this Sprightliness from degenerating 
into Levity. On the contrary, the whole Discourse 
and Behaviour of the French is to make the Sex more 
Fantastical, or (as they are pleased to term it) more 
awaken'd, than is consistent either with Virtue or 
Discretion. To speak Loud in Publick Assemblies, to 
let every one hear you Talk of Things that should — 
only be mentioned in Private, or in Whisper, are looke^ 
upon as Parts of a refined Education. At the sanu' 
time, a Blush is unfashionable, and Silence more ill' 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short, 
Discretion and Modesty, which in all other Ages and 
Countries have been regarded as the greatest Orna^ 
ments of the Fair Sex, are considered as the Ingredients 
of narrow Conversation, and Family Behaviour. 

Some Years ago, I was at the Tragedy of Mackbeth, 
and unfortunately placed my self under a Woman of 
Ouahty that is since Dead i who, as I found by the 
Noise she made, was newly returned from France, A 
little before the rising of the Curtain, she broke out 
into a loud Soliloquy, When will the dear WitchcB • 
enter 7 and immediately upon their first Appear 
asked a Lady that sate tfiree Boxes from her. 
Right Hand, if those Witches were not ch _, 
Creatures, A little after, as Befterton was in one d 
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the finest Speeches of the Play, she shook her Fan at No. 45t 
another Lady, who sate as far on her Left Hand, and ^^^i 
told her with a Whisper, that might be heard atl over (^^" ^ 
the Ptti We must not expect to see Balloon to Night. 
Not long after, calling out to a young Baronet by his 
Name, who sate three Seals before me, she asked him 
whether Mackbeth's Wife was still alive i and before 
he could give an Answer, fell a talking of the Ghost 
of Banquo. She had by this time formed a little 
Audience to her self, and fixed the Attention of all 
about her. But as I had a mind to hear the Play, I got 
out of the Sphere of her Imperlinence, and planted my 
self in one of the remotest Comers of the Pit, 

This pretty Childishness of Behaviour is one of the 
most reBned Farts of Coquetry, and is not to be attained 
in Perfection by Ladies that do not Travel for their 
Improvement. A natural and unconstrained Behaviour 
has something in it so agreeable, that it is no wonder 
to see People endeavouring after it. But at the same 
time, it is so very hard lo hit, when it is not Bom with 
us. that People often make themselves Ridiculous in 
attempting it 

A very Ingenious French Author tells us, that the 
Ladies of the Court of France, in his Time, thought it 
ill Breeding, and a kind of Female Pedantry, to pro' 
nounce an hard Word right ; for which Reason they took 
frequent occasion to use hard Words, that they might 
^ow a Politeness in murdering them. He further 
adds, that a Lady of some Quality ai Court, having 
accidentally made use of an hard Word in a proper 
Place, and Pronounced it right, the whole Assembly 
was out of Countenance for her. 

I must however be so just as to own, that there 
are many Ladies who have Travelled several thousands 
of Miles without being the worse for it, and have 
brought Home with them all (he Modesty. Discretion, 
and good Sense, that they went abroad with. As on 
the contrary, there are great Numbers of Travelled 
Ladies, who have lived all their Days within the 
Smoak of London. I have known a Woman that 
never was out of the Parish of St. James's betray as 

many 
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many Foreign Fopperies in her Carriage, as she couU. 
have Gleaned up in half the Countries of Europe. "*" 
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No. 46, 

[ADDISON.] Monday, April 23, 

Naa bene juaclarum discordia seaiiaa reruni, — Ovid. 

WHEN I want Materials for this Paper, it is my 
Custom to go Abroad in quest of Game; aod 
when I meet any proper Subject, I take the first Oppot' 
tunity of settiag down an Hint of it upon Paper. At_ 
the same Time I look into the Letters of my Corrad 
spondcnts, and if I find any thing suggested in thenS* 
that may afford Matter of Speculation, I likewise enter 
a Minute of it in my Collection of Materials. By 
this Means I frequently carry about me a whole 
Sheet.^1! of Hints, that would look like a Rhapsody of 
Nonsense to any Body but my selfi There is nothing 
in them but Obscurity and Confusion, Raving and 
Inconsistency. In short, they are my Specuhtions 
in the first Principles, that (like the World in its 
Chaos) are void of all Light, Distinction and Order. 

About a Week since there happened to me a very 
odd Accident, by Reason of one of these my Papers 
of Minutes which I had accidentally dropped at Lloyd's 
Coffee-house, where the Auctions are usually kept. 
Before I missed it, there was a Cluster of People 
who had found it, and were diverting themselves with 
it al one End of the Coffee^-house ; It had raised so 
much Laughter among them, before I had observed!! 
what they were about, that I had not the Coi 
to own it. The Boy of the Coffee-house, when I 
had done with it, carried il about in his Hand, i 
every Body if they had dropped a written Paper t 
no Body challenging it, he ^as ordered by 
merry Gentlemen who had before perused it, t( 
up into the Auction'Pulpit, and read it to the t 
Room, that if any one would own it, they n 
The Boy accordingly mounted the Pulpit, and 
a very audible Voice read as follows, 

Minut 
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MINUTES. No, 46, 

Sir Roger de Coverlys Country 'Scat ^ Yes, for I April ^ 
hale long Speeches — Query, if a good Christian may itu 
be a Caaiiiter—Childcrtnas'day, Saltseller, House'Dog, 
Screech/'Owl, Cricket, — Mr. Thomas Inkle of Loadoa, 
in the good Ship called the Achilles. Yarico — 
JEgrescitque medendo — Ghosts — The Lady's Library 
— Lion by Trade a Taylor ^ Dromedary called Bu* 
cephalus — Equipage the Lady's sutnmusn bonum — 
Charles Llllie to be taken Notice of— Short Face a 
Relief to Envy — Redundancies in the three Professions 
— King Latious a Recruit — Jew devouring an Ham 
of Bacon — WestmiastcfAbhy — Grand Cairo — Pro- 
crastination — April Fools — Blue Boars, Red Lyons, 
Hogs in Armour — Enter a King and two Fidlers solus 
— Admission into the Ugly Club — Beauty, how im.- 
provcablc — Families of true and false Humour — The 
Parrot's SchooI'Mistress- Face half Pict half British— 
No Man to be an Hero of a Tragedy under six Foot 
— Club of Sighers — Letters from Flower-Pots, Elbow- 
Ch*^, Tapestry - Figures, Lion, Thunder — The Bell 
rings to the Puppel-Show^Old Woman ^ith a Beard 
Married to a Smock-faeed Boy — My next Coat lo be 
lurn'd up with Blue — Fable of Tongs and Gridiron — 
Rower Dyers — the Soldier's Prayer — Thank ye for 
nothing, says the Gally-Pot — Pactolus in Stockings, 
with golden Clocks to Ihem — Bamboos, Cudgels, 
Drunvsticks — Slip of my Land-lady's eldest Daughter 
—The black Mare with a Star in her Forehead — The 
Barber's Pole — Will. Honeyccmb's Coat-Pocket — Caesar's 
Behaviour and my own in Parallel Circumstances^ 
Poem in Patch-work — Nulli gravis est percussua 
Achilles — The Female Conventicler — The OglcMaster. 

The reading of this Paper made the whole Coffee- 
house very merry; some of them concluded it was 
written by a Madman, and others by some Body that 
had been taking Notes out of the Spectator. One 
who had the Appearance of a very substantial Citizen, 
told us, with several politick Winks and Nods, Lbai he 
wished there was no more in the Paper than what was 
expressed 
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D.46. exfo-cssed io iti That for his Pari, he looked . — _ 
°°^J{ the Dromedary, the Gridiron, and the Barber's P01E4.I 
pru23, jq signifie something tnore than what was usually I 
F meant by those W^ords ; and that he thought the CoSte^M 

I man could not do better, than to carry the Paper tol 

one of the Secretaries of State. He further addedi | 
that he did not like the name of the outlandish Man 
with the Golden Clock in his Stockings. A young 
Oxford Scholar, who chanced to be with his Uncle 
at the Coffeehouse, discovered to us who this Pacialus 
was I and by that Means turned the whole Scheme of 
this worthy Citizen into Ridicule. While they were 
making their several Conjectures upon this innocent 
I Paper, I reached out my Arm lo the Boy, as he was 

I coming out of the Pulpit, to give it me; which he « 

accordingly. This drew the eyes of the whole Cca 
pany upon me 1 but after having cast a cursory Glai 
over it, and shook my Head twice or thrice at 1 
reading of it, I twisted it into a kind of Match, and 1 
my Pipe with it. My profound Silence, together witt 
the Steadiness of my Countenance, and the Gravity offl 
my Behaviour during this whole Transaction, raised a . 
very loud Laugh on all Sides of me; but as I had 
escaped all Suspicion of being the Author, I was very 
I well satisfied, and applying my self to my Pipe and 

the Post'Maa, took no further Notice of anything t' 
passed about me. 

My Reader will find, that I have already made i 
of above half the Contents of the foregoing Paper ; a 
will easily suppose, that those Subjects which are ' 
untouched, were such Provisions as I had made for 1 
future Entertainment But as I have been unlucld 
prevented by this Accident, I shall only give him t 
Letters which relate to the two last Hints. The f 
of them 1 should not have published, were I i 

formed that there is many an Husband who l 

very much in his private Affairs by the indiscreet 7 
of such a Partner as is hereafter mentioned < to ^ 
I may apply the barbarous inscription quoted by I 
Bishop of Salisbury in his Travds; Dum aknia 
est, facta est impia. 
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Sir, No. 46. 

I am one of those unhappy Men that are plagued JJ*"^? 
with a GoroeUGossip, so common among DiGsenters 17^^^ ' 
(especially Friends). Lectures in the Morning, Church.* 
Meetings at Noon, and Preparatioo'Sermons at Night, 
take up so much of her Time, 'lis very rare she knows 
what we have for Dinner, unless when the Preacher 
is to be at it With him come a Tribe, all Brothers 
and Sisters it seems i while others, really such, are 
deemed no Relations. If at any time I have her 
Company alone, she is a meer Sermon Popgun, repeat'' 
ing and discharging Texts, Proofe, and Applications so 
perpetually, that however weary I may go to Bed, the 
Noise in my Head will not let me sleep till towards 
Morning. The Misery of my Case, and great Numbers 
of such Sufferers, plead your Pity and speedy Relief) 
otherwise must expect, in a little Time, to be lectured, 
preached, and prayed into Vant, unless the Happiness 
of being soooer talked to Death prevent it 

/ am, Lc, 

R. g; 

The second Letter, relating to the Ogling Master, 
tuna thus. 

'Mr. SpECTATOlt, 

I am an Irish Gentleman, that have travelled many 
Years for my Improvement i during which Time I 
have accomplished my self in the whole Art of Ogling, 
as It is at present practised in all the polite Nations of 
Europe, Being thus qualified, 1 intend, by the Advice 
of nvy Friends, to set up for an Ogling'Master. I teach 
the Church Ogle in the Morning, and the Playhouse 
Ogle by Candlc'light I have also brought over with 
me a new flying Ogle fit for the Ging; which I teach 
in the Dusk of the Evening, or in any Hour of the Day 
by darkning one of my Windows. I have a Manuscript 
by me called The compleat Ogler, which I shall be 
ready to shew you upon any Occasion) In the mean 
time, I beg you will publish the Substance of this Letter 
in an Advertisement, and you will very much oblige, 
C Your, tc' 

Tuesday 
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priI25, [ADDISON.] 

Side s 



MR. Hobbs, in his Discourse of Humaii Natl 
which, in my humble Opinion, is much ._ 
best of all his Works, after some very curious Observai' ^ 
tions upon Laughler, concludes thusi 'The Passion of 
Laughter is nolniog else but sudden Glory arising from 
some sudden Conception of some Eminency in our 
selves, by Comparison with the Infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly i For Men laugh at the Follies 
of themselves past, when they come suddenly to Be 
membrancci except they bring with them any present 
Dishonour. 

According to this Author therefore, when we hear 
a Man laugh excessively, instead of saying he is Yorf 
Merry, we ought to tell tiim he is very Proud. An^ 
indeed, if we look into the bottom of this Matter, we 
shall meet with many Observations to confirm us Itf 
fiis Opinion. Every one laughs at somebody that ii 
ia an inferior State of Folly to himseE It watj 
formerly the Custom for every great House in Eagf 
land to keep a tame Fool dressed in Petticoats, that 
the Heir of the Family might have an Opportunity' 
of ioking upon him, and diverting himself with hw 
Absurdities. For the same Reason Ideots are still ijt 
request in most of the Courts of Geraiaay, whett 
there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence whA 
has not two or three dressed, distinguished, undisputed 
Fools in his Retinue, whom the rest of the Courtien 
are always breaking their Jests upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their Industry 
and Application, than for Wi\ and Humour, tiang %ip 
in several of their Streets what they call the Sign of 
the Gaper, that is, the head of an Ideot dressed :' 
Cap and Bells, and gaping in a most immodi 
manner; Tliis is a standing )est at Amsterdani. 

Thus every one diverts himself with some P< 
or other that is below him in Point of Understai 
and triumphs in the Superiority of his Genius, wl 
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he has such Objects of Derision before his Eyes. Mr. No. 47 
Denais has very well expressed this in a Couple of T"^?.'*! 
humorous Lines, which are part of a Translation of a j^" ' 
Satyr in Monsieur BoUeau. 



Mr. Hobbs's Reflection gives us the Reason why the 
insignificant People above'mentioned are Stirrers up of 
Laughter among Men of a woss Taste i But as the 
more understanding Part of Mankind do not find their 
Risibility affected by such ordinary Objects, it may be 
worth the while to examine into the several Provoca- 
tives of Laughter in Men of superior Sense and Know 
ledge. 

m the first Place I must observe, tliat there is a Sett 
of merry Drolls, whom the conuiion People of all 
Countries admire, and seem to love so well, that tbey 
could eat tbetn, according to the old Proverb i I mean 
those circumforaneous Wits whom every Nation calls 
by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it loves best 
In Holland they are termed Pickled Herrings; in 
France, Jean Pottages \ in Italy, Maccaroniesi and in 
Great Britain, Jack Puddings. These merry Wags, 
&om whatsoever Food they receive their Tides, that 
they may make their Audiences laugh, always appear 
in a Fool's G>at, and commit such Blunders and Mis- 
takes in every step they take, and every Word they 
utter, as those who listen to them would be ashamed 
of. 

But this little Triumph of the Understanding, under 
the Disguise of Laughter, is no where more visible than 
in that Custom which prevails every where amoiu' us 
on the first Day of the present Month, when every Body 
takes it in his Head to make as many Fools as he can. 
In proportion as there are more Follies discovered, so 
there is more Laughter raised on this Day than on any 
other in the whole Year. A Neighbour of mine, who 
is a Haberdasher by Trade, and a very shallow conceited 
Fellow, makes his Boasts that for these ten Years sue 
cewively he has not made less than an hundred April 

Fools 
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Pools. My Landlady had a falling out with tmn about 
' a Fortnight ago, for sending every one of her Children 
' upon some Sleeveless Errand, as she terms it Her 
eldest Son weni to buy an Halt^nny worth of Inkle 
at a Shoemaker's I the eldest Daughter was dispatched 
half a Mile to see a Monster; and in short, the whole 
Family of innocent Children made April Fools. Nay, 
my Landlady her self did not escape him. This ea 
Fellow has lai^hed upon these Conceits ever since. 

This Art of Wit is well enough, when confined 
one Day in a Twelve^month ; but there is an ingen' 
Tribe of Men sprung up of late Years, who are 
making April Fools every Day in the Year. TI 
Gentlemen are commonly distinguished by the Ni 
of Biters i a Race of Men that are perpetually employ 
in laughing at those Mistakes which are of their 
Production, 

Thus we see, in proportion as one Man is 
refined than another, he chuses his Fool out of a lower 
or higher Class of Mankind; or, to speak in a more 
Philosophical LaMuage, That secret Elation and Pride 
of Heart which is generally called Laughter, arises in 
him from his comparing himself with an Object below 
him, whether it so happens that it be a Natural or an 
Artificial FooL It is indeed very possible, that the 
Persons we laugh al may in the main of their Chaf 
acters be much wiser Men than our selves ; but if they 
would have us laugh at them, they must fall short 
of us in those Respects which stir up this Passion, 

I am afraid I shall appear too Abstracted In axf 
Speculations, if I shew that when a Man of Wit makes 
us laugh, it is by betraying some Oddncss or Infirmity 
in his own Character, or in the Representation which 
he makes of others; and that when we laugh at ■ 
Brute or even at an inanimate thing, it is at some 
Action or Incident that bears a remote Analogy to oay 
Blunder or Absurdity in reasonable Creatures. 

But to come into common Lifei I shall pass by tbt 
Consideration of those Stage Coxcombs that are able to 
shake a whole Audience, and take notice of a partieulat 
sort of Men who are such Provokers of Mirlh in " 
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TcrBation, that it is impossible for a Club or Merry" No. 43 
meeting to subsist without them ; I mean, those honest ^'"?f'; 
Gentlemen that are always exposed to the Wit and [^' 
Faillcry of their Wcll^'wishers and Companions; that 
are pelted by Men, Women, and Children, Friends, and 
Foes, and, in a word, stand as Butts in Conversation, 
for every one to shoot at that pleases. I know several 
of these Butts who are Men of Wit and Sense, though 
by some odd Turn of Humour, some unluclry Cast in 
their Person or Behaviour, they have always the Mis^ 
fortune to make the Company merry. The Truth of 
it is, a Man is not qualified for a ffult, who has not 
a good deal of Wit and Vivacity, even in the ridiculous 
Side of his Character. A stupid Bult is only fit for the 
Conversation of ordinary People i Men of Wit require 
one that will give them Play, and bestir himself in 
the absurd Part of his Behaviour. A Butt with these 
Accomplishments h-equently gets the L^augh of tiis Side, 
and turns the Ridicule upon him that attacks him. Sir 
Joba Falstaff was an Hero of this Species, and gives 
a good Description of himself in his Capacity of a Butt, 
after the following manner i Meo of all sorts (says 
that merry Knight) taie a Pride to gird at me. The 
Braia of Man is not able to invent any thing that 
tends to Laughter more than 1 invent, or is invented 
en tne. f am not only Witty in my self, but the 
Cause that Wit is la other Men. C 



No. 4d. 
[STEELE] 



Wednesday, April 25. 



MY Correspondents take it ill if 1 do not, from time 
to time, let them know I have received their 
Letters. The most effectual way will be to publish 
some of them that are upon important Subjects) which 
I shall introduce with a Letter of my own, that I writ 
a Fortnight ago to a Fraternity who thought tit to make 
me an honorary Member. 
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'To the President and Fellows of the UCLY 
May it please your Deformities, 

I have received the Notification of the Honour yo«. , 
have done me, in admitting me into your Society. I 
acknowledge my Want of Merit, and for that Reason 
shall endeavour at all times to make up my own 
Failures, by introducing and recommending to the 
Club Persons of more undoubted Qualifications than I 
can pretend to, I shall next Week come down in the 
Stage Coach, in order to take my Seat at the Board) 
and shall bring with me a Candidate of each Sex. The 
Persons I shall present to you, are an old Beau and a 
modern Plct. If they are not so eminently gifted by 
Nature as our Assembly expects, give me Leave to say, 
their acquired Ugliness is greater than any that has 
ever appeared before you. The Beau has varied his 
Dress every Day of his Life for these thirty Years last 
past, and still added to the Deformity he was born with. 
The Pict has still greaier Merit towards us; and has, 
ever since she came to Years of Discretion, deserted the 
handsome Party, and taken all possible Pains to acquire 
the Face in which I shall present her to your ConsidcfV i 
tion and Favour. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your mast Obliged Humble Servant, 

The SPECTATC»j 

P. S. I desire to know whether you admit People 
Ouality.' 



April i7^ 
i the vain weak S 
some that have Honesty and Fortitude enoi^h to l 
to be ugly, and willing to be thought sot lapply i 
self to you, to beg your Interest and Kecommendatioo 
to the Ugly Club. If my own Word will not be taken, 
(tho' in this Case a Woman's may) I can bring credible 
Witness of my Qualifications for Ihcir Company, whether 
they insist upon Hair, Forehead, Eyes, Cheeks, or Chin ; 
to which I must add, that I find it easier to lean to my 
left Side, than my Right. I hope I am in all Respects 
And for Humour and Mirth, I'll keep i^ b 



'Mr, Spectator, 
To shew you there are among us o 



agreeable i 
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the President himself. All the Favour I'll pretend to No, 48, 
IS, that as I am the first Woman has appeared desirous ^'^"^ 
of good Company and agreeable Conversation, I may /^ 3 
take and keep the upper End of the Table. And in/ i^^S 
deed I think they want a Carver, which I can be after 
as ugly a Manner as they can wish. I desire your 
Thoughts of my Claim as soon as you can. Add to my 
Features the Length of my Face, which is full half Yard 1 
tho' I never knew the Reason of it till you gave one for 
the Shortness of yours. If I knew a Name ugly enough 
to belong to the above described Face, I would feign one 1 
but, to my unspeakable Misfortune, my Name is me only 
disagreeable Prettiness about cae; so prithee make one 
for me, that signifies all the Deformity in the World 1 
You understand Latin, but be sure bring it in with my 
betng, in the Sincerity of my Heart, 

Your most frightful Admirer, 

a ad Servant. 

Hecatissa.' 
'Mr. Spectator, 
I read your Discourse upon Affectation, and from 
the Remarks made in it examined my own Heart 
so strictly, that I thought I had found out its most secret 
Avenues, with a Resolution to be aware of you for the 
future. But alas I to my Sorrow I now understand, 
that I have several Follies which I do not know the 
Root of. I am an old Fellow, and extreamly troubled 
with the Gout! but having always a strong Vanity 
towards being pleasing in the Eyes of Women, I never 
have a Moment's Ease, but I am mounted in high.' 
beel'd Shoes with a glased Wai'lcather Instep. Two 
Days after a severe Fit I was invited to a Friend's House 
ia the City, where I believed 1 should see Ladies i and 
with my usual Complaisance crippled my self to wait 
upon them I A very sumptuous Table, agreeable Conv 
pany, and kind Reception, were but so many importunate 
Additions to the Torment I was in. A Gentleman of 
the Family observed my Condition ! and soon after the 
Queen's Health, he, in the Presence of the whole 
Company, with his own Hands degraded me into an 

old 
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o. 48. old Pair o£ his own Shoes. This Operation, before Bne 
'ednev Ladies, to mc (who ara by Nature a Coxcomb) was 
1^^ 2S suffered with the same Peluctance as Ihey admit the Help 
I, ' of Men in their greatest Extremity. The Return of Base 
made me forgive the rough Obligation laid upon nw^ 
which at thai time relieved my Body from a Distempe^ 
and will my mind for ever from a Folly, For dij 
Charity received I return my Thanks this way. jfl 
Your most buvable Servai^^ 

'Sir, Epping, April 18. 

We have your Papers here the Morning they come 
out, and we have been very well entertained wiUi 
your last, upon the false Ornaments of Persons who 
represent Heroes in a Tragedy. \Chat made your 
Speculation come very seasonably among us is, that we 
have now at this Place a Company of Strolers, who are 
very iat from offending in the impertinent Splendor dt 
ttie Drama, They are so far from falling into thes^ 
bisK Gallantries, that the Stage is here in its Origimfl 
Situation of a Cart, Alexander the Great was acted fcf . 
a Fellow in a Paper Cravat. The next Day, the Earl 
of Essex seemed to have no Distress but his Poverty t 
And my Lord Foppiagtoa the same Morning wanted 
any belter Means to shew himself a Fop, than by , 
wearing Stockings of different Colours, ut a WovM 
tho' they have had a full Bam for many Days togethcM 
our Itinerants are still so wretchedly poor, that withoijB 
you can prevail lo send us the Furniture you forbid a3 
the Play ''house, the Heroes appear only like stur^H 
Beggars, and the Heroins Gipsies. W^e have had blj| 
one Part which was performed and dressed witb. 1 
Propriety, and that was Justice Chdpatet This was 
so well done that it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, 
in the midst of our whole Audience, was {like Quixote in 
the Puppet Show) so highly provoked, that he told thena, 
If they would move Compassion, it should be in tl 
own Persons, and not in the Characters of distret 
Princes and Potentates! He told them, If they i 
good at finding the way to People's Hearts, they shot 
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do it at the End of Bridges or Church-'Porches, in their No. 48 
proper Vocation of Beggars. This, the Justice says, they Wedn* 
must expect, since they could not be contented to act ^/^ , 
Heathen Warriors, and such Fellows as Alexander, but y^ \ 
must presume to make a Mockery of one of the ■ 
Ouarutn. I 

R Your Servant.' I 

No. 49. I 
[STEELE.] Thursday, April 26. J 
Hominem pagiaa nostra sap/f.— Mart. 

IT is very natural for a Man, who is not turned for 
Mirttiful Meetings of Men, or Assemblies of ^e 
bir Sex, to delight in that sort of Conversation whidi 
we find in Coffeehouses. Here a Man, of my Temper, 
is in his Element i for, if he cannot talk, he can still be 
more agreeable to his Company, as well as pleased in 
himself, in being only an Hearer. It is a Secret known 
but to few, yet of no small use in the Conduct of Life, 
that when you fail into a Man's Conversation, the first 
thing you should consider is, whether he has a 
greater Inclination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him. The latter is the more general Desire, and I 
know very able Flatterers that never speak a Word in 
Praise of the Persons from whom they obtain daily 
Favours, but still practise a skilful Attention to whatever 
is uttered by those with whom they converse. We arc 
very Curious to observe the Behaviour of Great Men 
and their Clients i but the same Passions and Interests 
move Men in lower Spheres i and I (that have nothing 
else to do, but make Observations) see in every Parish. 
Street, Lane, and Alley of itiis Populous City, a little 
Potentate that has his Court, and his Flatterers who lay 
Snares for his Affection and Favour, by the same Arts 
that are practised upon Men in higher Stations. 

In the Place I most usually frequent, Men differ rather 
in the Time of Day in which they make a Figure, than 
in any real Greatness above one another. I, who am 
at the Coffee'house at Six in a Morning, know that my 
Friend Beaver the Haberdasher has a Levy of more 
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undissembled Friends and Admirers, tbaa most of the 
buniay, Courtiers or Generals of Great Britain. Every Man 
^' 2^' about him has, perhaps, a News^P^ier in liis Hand ; but 
■ none can pretend to guess what Step will be taken la 

any one Court of Europe, 'till Mr. Beaver has throws- 
down his Pipe, and declares wfiat Measures the / "" 
must enter into upon this new Posture of Affaire. 
Coffeehouse is near one of the Inns of Court, and Beaver 
has the Audience and Admiration of his Neighbours 
from Six 'till within a Quarter of Eight, at whidi time 
he is interrupted by the Students of the House ; some of 
whom are ready dress'd for Westwiastcr, at eight in 
a Morning, with Faces as busie as if they were re/ 
tained in every Cause there ; and others come in their 

INightOowns to saunter away their Time, as if they 
never designed lo go thither. I do not know that I 
meet, in any of ray Walks, Objects which move both 
my Spleen and Laughter so effectually, as those Young 
Fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, Searle's, and all otha 
Coffee-houses adjacent to the Law, who rise early for llM 
other Purpose but to publish their Laziness. One wotdfl 
think these young Virtuosos take a gay Cap and SlippeaJ 
with a Scarf and Farty.^oloured Gown, to be Ensigns ^fl 
Dignity) for the vain Things approach each other wi^J 
an Air, which shews they regard one another for thdfl 
Vestments. I have observed, that the Superiority araoi^ ' 
these proceeds from an Opinion of Gallantry and Fashion i 
The Gentleman in the Strawberry Sash, who presides 
so much over the rest, has, il seems, subscribed to every 
Opera this last Winter, and is supposed to receive Favoun 
from one of the Actresses. m 

When the Day grows too btisie for these Gentlcmct^ 
to enjoy any longer the Pleasures of their DeshabSt, 
with any manner of Confidence, they give place to Men 
who have Business or good Sense in their Faces, and 
come to the Coffee-house either lo transact Affairs, or 
enjoy Conversation. The Persons (o whose Behaviour 
and Discourse I have most regard, are such as 

between these two sorts of Meni Such as have i 

Spirits too Active to be happy and well pleased ia t 
private Condition, nor Complexions too warm lo i 
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I them aeglect the Duties aod Relatioos of Life. Of ttiese No. 49. 
sort of Men consist ttie worthier Part of Mankind ; of T'"*£'5 
these are all good Fathers, generous Brothers, sincere J^^ ' 
Friends, and mithiul Subjects. Their Entertainments 
are derived rather from Reason than Imagination i 
Wtiieh is the Cause that there is no Impatience or 
Instability in their Speech or Action, You see in their 
Countenances they are ai home, and in quiet Possession 
of the [nreseni Instant, as il passes, without desiring to 
quicken it by gratifying any Passion, or prosecuting any 
new Design, These are the Men formed for Society, 
and those little Communities which we express by the 
Word Neigbbaurhoods. 

The Coffce.'house is the Place of Rendezvous to all 
that live near it, who are thus turned to relish calm 
and ordinary Life, Eubulua presides over the middle 
Hours of the Day, when this Assembly of Men meet 
together, He enjoys a great Fortune handsomely, with- 
out launching into Expence ; and exerts many noble 
and useful Qualities, without appearing in any pubtick 
Employment. His Wisdom and Knowledge arc service-' 
able to all that think fit to make use of them; and he 
does the Office of a Council, a Judge, an Executor, and a 
Friend to all his Acquaintance, not only without the 
Profits which attend such Of&ces, but also without the 
Deference and Homage which are usually paid to them. 
The giving of Thanks is displeasing to him. The 
greatest Gratitude you can shew him, is to lei him see 
you are the better Man for his Services) and that you 
are as ready to oblige others, as he is to oblige you. 

In the private Exigencies of his Friends he lends, at 
legal Value, considerable Sums, which he might highly 
increase by roiling in the Publick Stocks. He does 
not consider in whose Hands his Mony will improve 
roost, but where it will do most Good. 

Eubulus has so great an Authority in bis little 
Diurnal Audience, that when be shakes his Head at any 
Piece of Publick News, they all of them appear dejected i 
and on the contrary, go home to their Dinners with a 
good Stomach and chearful Aspect, when Eubulus seems 
to intimate that Things go well Nay. their Veneration 
towards 
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_ _. towards him is so great, that when ihey are in oth. 
btmday, G^tnpany they speak and act after him i are W^ise j 
E™ "' his Sentences, and are no sooner sate down at 
own Tables, but they hope or fear, rejoice < 
as tbey saw h'fn do at the Coffee-house. In a wot 
every Man is Eubttlus as soon as bis Back is turoeda. j 

Having here given an Account of the several Reigi 
that succeed each other from Daybreak 'till Dinner-time, 
I shall mention the Monarchs of the Afternoon on an- 
other occasion, and shut up the whole Series of them 
with the History of Tom the Tyrant j who, as first 
Minister of the Coffee-house, takes the Government 
upon him between the Hours of Eleven and Twelve 
at Night, and gives his Orders in the most Arbitrary 
manner to the Servants below him, as to the Di^ 
position of Liquors, Coal and Cinders. 

No. 50. 

[ADDISON.] Friday. April 2?J^ 

Nanquam aliud aatura, aliud sapieatia dicit.~]v.i 

WHEN the four Indiaa Kings were in this CounU 
about a Twelvemonth ago, I often mixed vr, 
the Rabble, and followed them a whole Day logetl] 
being wonderfully struck with the Sight of every t' ' 
that is new or uncommon. I have, since their Dc. 
ture, employed a Friend to make many Enquiries i 
their Iwandlord the Upholsterer, relating to Iheir Manna 
and Conversation, as also concerning the Remarks whia 
they made in this Country! For, next to the forming ^ 
a right Notion of such Strangers, I should be desirous 
of learning what Ideas they have conceived of us. 

The Upholsterer finding my Friend very inquisitive 
about these his Lodgers, brought him some time since 
a little Bundle of Papers, which he assured him were 
written by King Sa Ca Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as 
he supposes, left behind by some Mistake. These Papers 
are now translated, and contain abundance of vcri 
Observations, which I find this little Fraternity of E 
made during their Slay in the Isle of Great Britain. ' 
shall present my Reader with a short Specimen of ti 
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in this Paper, and may, perhaps, conununlcate more lo No. 50i 
him hereafter. In the Article of Loadoa are the folloW'' ?''^''j 
ing Words, which without doubt are meant of the i^^ ^ 
Church of St, Paul. 

' On (he most rising Part of the Town there stands a 
huge House, bk enough to contain the whole Nation 
of which I am King. Our good Broiher E Tow O Koara, 
King of the Rivers, is of Opinion it was made by the 
Hands of thai great God to whom it is consecrated. The 
Kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that 
it was created with the Earth, and produced on the same 
Day with the Sun and Moon. But for my own Part, by 
the best hiformacion that I could gel of tfus Matter, I am 
apt to llunk that this prodigious Pile was fashioned into 
the Shape it now bears by several Tools and Instruments 
of wfiich they have a wonderful Variety in this Country. 
It was probably at first an huge mis-shapen Rock that 
grew upon the Top of the Hill, which the Natives of the 
Country (after having cut it into a kind of regular Figure) 
bored and hollowed with incredible Pains and Industry, 
till they had wrought in it all those beautiful Vaults and 
Caverns into wfiich it is divided at this Day. As soon 
as tliis Rock was thus curiously scooped to their Liking, 
a prodigious Number of Hands must have been employed 
in chipping the Outside of it, which is now as smooth as 
the Surface of a Pebble; and is in several Places hewn 
out into Pillars that stand like the Trunks of so many 
Trees bound about the Top with Garlands of Leaves. It 
is probable that when this great Work was begun, which 
must have been many Hundred Years ago, there was 
some Religion among this People; for they give it the 
Name of a Temple, and have a Tradition that it was dc 
signed for Men lo pay their Devotions in. And indeed, 
there are several Reasons which make us i|iinft, that the 
Natives of tfiis Country had formerly among them some 
sort of Worship j for they set apart every seventh Day as 
sacred i But upon my going into one of these holy Houses 
on that Day, 1 could not observe any Circumstance of 
Devotion in their Behaviour ; There was indeed a Man 
io Black who was mounted above the rest, and seemed 
to otter something with a great deal of Vehemence [ but 
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as (or those underneath him, instead of paying i 
*^^f?\j Worship to the Deity of the Place, they were most C 
^" ^'< them bowing and curtsying to one another, < 

IBiderabk Number of them fast asleep. 
The Oueen of the Country appointed two Men to 
attend ub, that bad enough of our Language to make 
themselves understood in some few Particulars. But we 
soon perceived these two were great Enemies to one 
another, and did not always agree in the same Story. 
We could make a Shift lo gather out of one of them, that 
this Island was very much iofeslcd with a monstrous 
Kind of Animals, in the Shape of Men, called Whigs i 
and he ohen told us, that he hoped we should meet with 
none of them in our Way, for that if we did, they would 
be apt to knock us down for being Kings. 

Our other Interpreter used to talk very much of a kind 
of Animal called a Tory, that was as great a Monster as 
the Whig, and would treat us as ill for being Foreigners. 
These two Creatures, it seems, are born with a secret 
Antipathy to one another, and engage when they meet 
as naturally as the Elephant and the Rhinoceros. But as 
we saw none of either of these Species, we are apt to 
think that our Guides deceived us with Misrepresentations 
and Fictions, and amused us with an Account of such 
Monsters as are not really in their Country. 

These Particulars we made a Shift to pick out from 
the Discourse of our Interpreters ; which we put together 
as well as we could, being able to understand but here 
and there a Word of what they said, and afterwards 
making; up the meaning of it among ourselves. The 
Men of the Country are very cunning and ingenious in 
handicraft Works, but withal so very idle, thai we often 
saw young lusty rawboned Fellows carried up and down 
the Streets in little covered Rooms by a Couple of Porlers, 
who are hired for that Service. Their Dress is likewise 
very barbarous, for they almost strangle themselves about 
the Neck, and bind their Bodies with many Ligatures, 
that we are apt to think are the Occasion of several Dis.- 
tempers among them which our Country is entirely free 
from. Instead of those beautiful Feathers with wliich 
we adorn our Heads, they often buy up a monstrous Bush 

of 
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I of Hair, which covers their Heads, and falls dowa in a Na 50. 
large Fleece below the Middle of their Backs i with which ^"^71 
they walk up and down the Streets, and are as proud of j^' ^ 
it as if it was of their own Growth. 

We were invited to one of their publick Diversions, 
where we hoped to have seen the great Men of their 
Country running down a Stag or pitching a Bar, that we 
might have discovered who were the Persons of the 
greatest Abilities among them : but instead of that they 
conveyed us into a huge Room lighted up with abun.* 
dance of Candles, where this lazy People sate still above 
three Hours to see several Feats of Ingenuity performed 
by others, who it seems were paid for it 

As for the Women of the Country, not being able to 
talk with them, we could only make our Remarks upon 
them at a Distance. They let the Hair of their Heads 
»*ow to a great Length ; but as the Men make a great 
Show with Heads of Hair that are none of their own, 
the Women, who they say have very line Heads of 
Hair, tie tl up in a Knot, and cover it from being seen. 
The Women look like Angels, and would be more 
beautiful than the Sun, were it not for little black Spots 
tfiat are apt to break out in their Faces, and sometimes 
rise in very odd Figures. I have observed that those 
little Blemishes wear off very sooni but when they 
disappear in one Part of the Face, they are very apt to 
break out in another, insomuch that I have seen a Spot 
imon the Forehead in the Afternoon, which was upon the 
Chin in the Morning/ 

The Author then proceeds to shew the Absurdity of 
Breeches and Petticoats, with many other curious Ob' 
Bcrvations, which I shall reserve for another Occasion. I 
cannot however conclude this Paper without taking 
notice, That amidst these wild Remarks there now and 
then a^ears something very reasonable. I cannot like^ 
wise forbear observing, That we are all guilty in some 
measure of the same narrow way of Thinking, which 
we meet with in this Abstract of the Indian Journal, 
when we fancy the Customs, Dresses, and Manners of 
other Countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they 
do not resemble those of our own. C 

Saturday 
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No. 51, 

[STEELE.] Saturday, April 

Toequct ab obsceais /am nunc straionibos aurem. — 1 
'Mr. Spectator, 

MY Fortune, Ouality, and Person are euch, as 
me as conspicuous as any young W^oman j 
Town. It is in my Power to enjoy it in all its Vaoitiesi 
but I have, from a very careful Education, contracted a 
p-eat Aversion to (he forward Air and Fastiion ^^rtucli 
IS practised in all Publick Places and Assemblies. 1 ,4 
attribute lliis very much to the Stile and Manners of oug 
Plays I I was last Night at the Funeral, where a Confidein 

Lover in the Play, speaking of his Mistress, Cries out ^ 

Oh that Harriot ! To fold these Arms about the Waste 
of that beauteous, strugling, and at last yielding Fair ! 
Such an Image as this ought, by no means, to be prc^ 
sented to a C^ste and Regular Audience, I expect your 
Opinion of this Sentence, and recommend lo your 
Consideration, as a Spectator, the Conduct of the Stage 
at present, with Relation to Chastity and Modesty. 
/ am. Sir, 

Your Constant Reader, m 

and Well'wisbe^M 
The Complaint of this Young Lady is so just, that thfl 
Offence is gross enough to have displeased Persons win 
cannot pretend to that Delicacy and Modesty, of wtiic^l 
she is Mistress. But there is a great deal to be said ^P 
Behalf of an Author : If the Audience would but consider ' 
the Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly Dialogue for 
five Acts together, they would allow a Writer, when he 
wants Wit, and can't please any otherwise, lo help it out 
with a little Smuttiness. I will answer for the Poets, 
that no one ever writ Bawdry for any other Reason but 
Dearth of Invention. When the Author cannot strike 
out of himself any more of that which he has superior 
to those who make up the Bulk of his Audience, his 
natural Recourse is to that which he has In common with 
them I and a Description which gratifies a sensual 
Appetite will please, when the Author has nothing 

about 
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about him to delight a refined Imaginalion. It is to such No. 51. 
a Poverty we must impute this and all other Sentences in ?^'".'','*^] 
Plays, which arc of this Kind, and which arc commonly jjjp 
termed Luscious Expressions. 

This Eipedieoi, to supply the Deficiencies of Wit. 
lias been used, more or less, by most of the Authors 
vho have succeeded on the Stage; tho' 1 know but 
one who has professedly writ a Play upon the Basis 
of the Desire of Multiplying our Species, and that is 
tile Polite Sir George Etherege; if I understand what 
the Lady would be at, in the Play called She would if 
she could. Other Poets have, here and there, given 
an Intimation that there is this Design, under aU the 
Disguises and ASectations which a Lady may put oni 
but no Author, except this, has made sure Work of 
it, and put the Imaginations of the Audience upon 
this one Purpose, from the Beginning to the End of 
the Comedy. It has always fared accordingly; for 
whether it be, that all who go to this Piece would if 
they could, or that the Innocents go to it, to guess 
only what She would if she could, the Play has 
always been well received. 

It lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when there is 
added to it a lascivious Gesture of Body ; and when it 
Is too low to be raised even by that, a flat Meaning 
is enlivened by making ii a double one. Writers, who 
want Genius, never fail of keeping (his Secret in 
reserve, to create a Lai^h, or raise a Clap. 1, who 
'now nothing of Women but from seeing Plays, can 
ive great guesses at the whole Structure of the fair 
icx, by being innocently placed in the Pit, and insulted 
by the Petticoats of their Dancers; the Advantages of 
^vhose pretty Persons are a great help to a dull Play. 
When a Poet flags in writing Lusciously, a pretty Girl 
can move Lasciviously, and have the same good Con.* 
sequence for the Author. Dull Poets in this Case 
use their Audiences, as dull Parasites do their Patrons i 
vrhcn ihey cannot longer divert them with their Wit 
or Humour, Ihey bait their Ears with something 
which is agreeable to their Temper, though below 
their Understanding. Apicius cannot resist being 
pleased 
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pleased, if you give him an Account of a jelictoC 
Mealt or Clodius, if you describe a waaloo P 
T!io' at the same time, if you do not awake 
laclifutioos in lliem, oo Men are better Judges { 
what is just and delicate in Conversation. But, i 
have before observed, it is easier to talk to the F 
than to the Man of Sense. 

It is remarkable, that the writers of least Lea 
are best skill'd in the luscious Way. The Poetes 
of the Age have done Wonders in this kind ; and i 
are obliged (o the Lady who writ Ibrabim, for intiv - 
duciog a preparatory Scene to the very Action, when 
the Emperor throws his Handkerchief as a Signal for 
his Mistress to follow him into the most retired Part 
of the Seraglio. It must be confessed his Turldsb 
Majesty went off with a good Air, but, methought, 
we made but a sad Figure who waited without. Tliis 
Ingenious Gentlewoman, in this piece of Bawdry, refined 
upon an Author of the same Sex, who, in the Rover, 
makes a Country Squire strip to his Holland Drawers, 
For Blunt is disappointed, and the Emperor is under' 
stood to go on to the utmost The Pleasantry of 
Stripping almost Naked has been since practised (iii Imi^ 
indeed it should have begun) very successfulljr <■ 
Bartholomew Fair. ^ 

It is not here to be omitted, that in one of the above/^ 
mentioned Female Compositions, the Rover is very 
frequently sent on the same Errand i as I lake il, above 
once every Act. This is not wholly unnattiralf for, 
they say, the Men^Authors draw themselves in theifj 
chief characters, and the Women'Writers may 
allowed the same Liberty. Thus, as the Male ^ 
gives his Hero a good Fortune, the Female gives 1 
Heroin a good Gallant, at the End of the Play, 1 
indeed, there is hardly a Play one can go to, but ' 
Hero or fine Gentleman of it struts off upon the sa 
account, and leaves us to consider what good Office hff^ 
has put us to, or to employ our selves as we please. 
To be plain, a Man who frequents Plays, would have a 
very respectful Notion of himself, were he to recollect 
how often he has been used as a Pimp to ravishing 
Tyrants 
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yrants, or successful Sakes. When the Actors make No, 51. 
MT Eiit on this good Occasion, the Ladies are sure ^^'"f.'^SY* 
have an examining Glance from the Pit, to sec how j^^'" ^ ' 
i-f relish what passes t and a few lewd Fools are very 
idy to employ their Talents upon the Composure 
_ Freedom of their Looks. Such Incidents as these 
lake some Ladies wholly absent themselves from the 
ay-'housc) and others never miss the first Day of 
Play, lest it should prove too luscious to admit their 
noe with any Countenance to it on the Second. 
If Men of wit, who think fit to write for the Stage, 
itead of this pitiful way of giving Delight, would turn 
^ Thoughts upon raising it from good natural Imp- 
ulses as are io the Audience, but are choakcd up by 
^ice and Luxury, they would not only please, but 
efriend us at the same time. If a Man had a mind 
« new in his way of Writing, might not he who is 
r represented as a fine Gentleman, tho' he betrays 
Honour and Bed of his Neighbour and Friend, and 
With half the Women in 3ie Flay, and is at last 
irded with her of the best Character in iti I say, 
;»n giving the Comedy another Cast, might not such 
one divert the Audience quite as well, if at the 
atastropbe he were found out for a Traytor, and met 
ith Cnitempt accordingly 1 There is seldom a Person 
levoted to above one Darling Vice at a time, so that 
here is room enough to catch at Men's Hearts to their 
Sood and Advantage, if the Poets will attempt it with 
he Honesty which becomes their Characters. 
There is no Man who loves his Bottle or his Mistress, 
I a manner so very abandoned, as not to be capable 
if relishing an agreeable Character, that is no way a 
ilave to either of those Pursuits. A Man that is Teov 
^ate. Generous, Valiant, Chaste, Faithful and Honest, 
nay, at the same time, have Wit, Humour, Mirth, good 
Ire^ing, and Gallantry. While he eierls these latter 
Qualities, twenty Occasions mieht be invented to shew 
|ie is Master of the other noble Virtues. Such Characters 
would smile and reprove the Heart of a Man of Sense, 
When he is given up to his Pleasures. He would see 
be has been mistaken all this while, and be convinced 

that 
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that a sound Constitution and an innocent Mind are the • 
I true Ingredients for becoming and enjoying Life, All 
' Men 01 true Taste would call a Man o? Wii, who 
should turn his Ambition this way. a Friend and Bene/ 
factor to his Country; but I am at a loss what Name 
they would give tiim, who makes use of his Capacity 
for contrary Purposes. F 

No. 52, 

[STEELE] Monday, April 

Omaci ul lecura caerilU pro taUbus snnas 
Exigat, £ pulcbra facial It prole pareatan.—V irg, 

AN ingenious Correspondent, like a sprightly 
will always have the last Word. I did not 
my last Letter to the deformed Fraternity would 
occasioned any Answer, especially since f had pro. 
them so sudden a Visit i Bui as they think they ci 
shew too great a Veneration for my Person, they 
already sent me up an Answer. As to the Pro. 
of a Marriage between my self and the matchlcn 
Hecaflssa, i have but one Objection to it i which is. 
That all the Society will expect to be acquainted widi 
her ! and who can fee sure of keeping a Woman's Heart 
long, where she may have so much Choice 1 1 am the 
more alarmed at tliis. because the Lady seems parti/ 
cularly smitten with Men of their Make. 

I believe I shall set my Heart upon herr and think 
never the worse of my Mistress for an Epigram a sntarl 
Fellow writ, as he thoi^ht, against her ; it does but the 
more recommend her to me. At the same time I cannot 
but discover that his Malice is stolen from Martial. 
Taela places, audita places, si oca videare, 
"^ ■ • ' ti videare, plao 



Vlilht in the Dark on Ay soft Hand I liiiog. 
And beard the tempting Syren in thy Tongue, 
What Flames, wbal Darts, vbal Aaguisb lendur'd! 



And beard the tempting Syren in thy Toni 

What Flames, wbaf T ' * ' 

Bui when Ibe Candle 

'Your Letter to us we have received, as a signal Mark 

of your Favour and brotherly Affection. Wc shsdl be 

heartily glad to see your short Face in Oxford i And 

since the Wisdom of our Legislatttre has been immor' 

talked 
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tallied in your Speculations, and our personal Deformi-' No. 52 
ties in some sort by you recorded to all Posterity ; wc Monds 
hold our selves in Gratitude bound to receive, with the j^{^ ' 
highest Kespect, all such Persons as for their extra' 
ordinary Merit you shall think fit, from Time to Time, 
to recommend unto the Board. As for the Pictish 
Damsel, we have an easie Chair prepared at the upper 
End of the Table i which we doubt not but she 
will grace with a very hideous Aspect, and much 
better become the Seat in the native and unaffected 
Uncomelincss of her Person, than with all the super' 
ficial Airs of the Pencil, which (as you have very 
ingeniously observed) vanish with a Breath i and the 
most innocent Adorer may deface the Shrine with a 
Salutation, and, in the literal Sense of our Poets, snatch 
and imprint his balmy Kisses, and devour her melting 
Lips I In short, the only Faces of the Pictish Kind that 
vnU endure the Weather, must be of Dr, Carbuncle's 
Die I though his, in truth, has cost him a World the 
Painting! but then he boasts with Zeuxes, la eterni' 
fatem piago\ and ofi jocosely tells the Fair Ones. 
Would they acquire Colours that would stand kissing, 
they must no longer Paint but Drink for a Complexion) 
A Maxim that in this our Age has been pursued with 

00 ill Success i and has been as admirable in its Effects, 
as the famous Cosmetick mentioned in the Posl-Maa, 
and invented by the renowned British Hippocrates of 
the Pestle and Mortar ; making the Party, after a due 
Course, rosie, hale, and airy; and the best and most 
approved Receipt now extant for the Fever of the 
Spirits. Bui to return to our female Candidate, who, 

1 understand, is returned to her self, and will no longer 
hang out false Colours; as she is the first of her Sex 
thai has dooe us so great an Honour, she will certainly, 
in a very short time, both in Prose and Verse, be a 
Lady of the most celebrated Deformity now living; and 
meet with Admirers here as frightful as her sell But 
being a long'headed Gentlewoman, I am apt to imagine 
she has some further Design than you have yet 
penetrated ; and perhaps has more Mind to the Spectator 
than any of his Fraternity, as the Person of all the 

N World 
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lb 52. VorU she coyH like for a Paramour i And if so, really 
l"***^ I cannot bul applsud her Choice: and should be glad, 
S™ *• if it mighl lie in my Power, to efiect an amicable 
Acconunodation betwixt two Faces of such different 
Eitremes. as the only possible Expedient to mend the 
Breed, and rectifie the Physiognomy of the Family on 
both Sides. And again, as ^e is a Lady of a very 
fittcnt Elocution, you need not fear that your first Child 
will be bom dumb, which otherwise you might have 
some Reason lo be apprehensive of. To be plain with 
you. I can see nolhing shocking in it; for though she 
has not a Face like a /obn'Apph, yet as a late Frica^ 
of mine, who at Sixty five ventured on a Lass of Fiftecflfl 
very frequently, in the remaining Five Years of his Litd 
gave me to understand, That, as old as he then seemcwa 
when they were first married he and his Spouse coiJiU 
make but Fourscore; so may Madam Hecatissa vcrM 
justly alledge hereafter, That, as long visagcd as sn^ 
may then be thought, upon their Wedding'day Mr. 
Spectator and she bad bul Half an Ell of Face betwixt 
them I And this my very worthy Predecessor, Mr. 
Sergeant Chin, always maintained to be no more than 
the true oval Proportion between Man and Wife. But as 
this may be a new thing lo you, who have hitherto had 
no Expectations from Women, I shall allow you what 
Time you think fit to consider on it ; not without some , 
Hope of seeing at last your Thoughts hereupon subjoia 
to mine, and which is an Honour much desired by, 
Sic, 

Your assured Friend, 

and most humble Servaot, 

Hugh Goblin, Praet 

The following Letter has not much in it, but t . 
written in my own Praise I cannot from my Heart : 
press it 



You proposed in your Spectator of last Tuesday I 
Hobbs'a Hypothesis, for solving that very odd P* 
nomenoD of Laughter. You have made the Hypoth 
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valuable by esf^ousing it your self ; for had il continued No. 52. 
Mr. Hobbs's. no Body would have minded it Now here ^°^^^ 
this perplexed Case arises. A certain Company laughed j^^^ " 
very heartily upon the Reading of tliat very Paper of 
yours E And the Truth on it is, he must be a Man of 
more than ordinary Constancy that could stand it out 
against so much Comedy, and not do as we did. Now 
there are few Men in the World so far lost to all good 
Sense, as to look upon you to be a Man in a State of 
Folly inferior to himself. Pray then, how do you justify 
your Hypothesis of Laughter? 
ThxjTsday, the 26tb ef Your aiost humble, 

the Maalb of Fools. Q, g,' 

•Sir, 
In answer to your Letter, I must desire you to recollect 

fi)u^ self { and you will find, that when you did me the 
onour to be so merry over my Paper, you lauebed at 
the Idiot, the German Courtier, the Gaper, the Merry 
Andrew, the Haberdasher, the Biter, the Butt, and not at 
Your hutnbie Servant, 

The Spectator.' 
No. 53. 

[STEELE,] Tuesday, May 1. 
Ouaodoque bonus dorraital Homerus, — Hot. 

MY Correspondents grow so numerous, that I caaoot 
avoid frequently inserting their Applications to me, 
' Mr. Sfectatof, 
I am glad I can inform you, thai your Endeavours to 
adorn that Sex, which is the fairest Part of the visible 
Creation, are well received, and like (o prove not unsuc 
ccssfuL The Triumph of Daphne over her Sister Letttia 
has been the Subject of Conversation at several Tea' 
Tables wliere I have been present ; and I have observed 
the fair Circle not a little pleased to find you considering 
them as reasonable Creatures, and endeavouring lo banish 
ttiat Mahometan Custom, which had too much prevailed 
even in ttiis Island, of treating Women as if they had no 
Souls, i must do them the Justice to say, that ihcre seems 
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i.S3. to be nothing wanting to the finishing of these lovely 
•"^ay, Pieces of human Nature, besides the turning and applying 
P " their Ambition properly, and the keeping them up to a 
I Sense of what is their true Merit Epictetus. that plain 

I honest Philosopher, as little as he had of Gallantry, appears 

I to have understood ihem, as well as the polite St, Em' 

I tnoat, and has hit this Point very luckily. Whca Youag 

Women, says he, arrive at a certain Age, Ihey hear 
themselves called Mistresses, and are made to believe 
that their only Business is to please the Men / they 
immediately begin to Dress, and place all their Hopes 
in the adorning of their Persons/ it is therefore, coiw 
tinues he, worth the while to endeavour by all Meaniti 
to make them sensible, that the Honour paid to thca 
is only upon Account of their conducting themselA 
with Virtue, Modesty, and Discretion. 

Now to pursue the Matter yet further, and to rendefi 
your Cares for the Improvement of the Fair Ones a *" 
effectual. I would propose a new Method, like those Aj 
cations which are said to convey Ihcir Virtue by S- 
pathy i and that is, that in order to embellish the Mist 
you should give a new Education to the Lover, and ti 
the Men not to be any longer dazled by false Chi 
and unreal Beauty. I cannot but \WiT,\t that if our 
knew always how to place their Esteem justly, the o1 
would not be so often wanting to themselves in desi 
it For as the being enamoured with a Woman of 
and Virtue is an Improvement to a Man's Understai 

and Morals, and the Passion is ennobled by the Ol 

which inspires it ; so on the other side, the appearing 
amiable to a Man of a wise and elegant Mind, carries in 
it self no small Degree of Merit and Accomplishment 
I conclude therefore, that one way to make the Women 
yet more agreeable is, to make the Men more virtuoua 
/ am, Sir, 

Your most Humble Servant, 

RE' 

'Sir, April 26. 

Yours of Saturday last I read, not without some 

Resentment ; but I will suppose when you say you 

expect 
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expect an Inundatioa of Ribbons and Brocades, and lo No. 53, 
sec many new Vanities which the Women will fall X""f ' 
into upon a Peace with France, that you intend only ^-^ ' 
the unthinking Part of our Sex; And what Methods 
can reduce them lo Reason is hard to imagine. 

But, Sir, there are others yet that your Instructions 
might be of great Use to, who, after their best Endca.- 
vours, are sometimes at a Loss to acquit themselves to 
a Censorious World i I am far from thinking you can 
altogether disapprove of Conversation between Ladies 
and Gentlemen, regulated by the Rules of Honour and 
Prudence; and have thought it an Observation not ill 
made, that where that was wholly denied, ihe Women 
lost their Wit, and the Men their good Manners. 'Tis 
sure, from those improper Liberties you mentioned, 
that a sort of undistinguishing People shall banish from 
their Drawing.'Rooms (he best bred Men in the World, 
and condemn those that do not. Your stating this 
Point might, I think, be of good use, as well as much 
oblige. 

Sir. 

Your Admirer, and 

Most Humble Servant, 

ANNA BELLA.' 
No Answer to this, 'till Anna Bella sends a Descrip* 

Hon ol those she calls the Best bred Men in the 

World, 

'Mr. Spectator, 
I am a Gentleman who for many Years last past have 
been well known lo be truly Splenatick, and that my 
Spleen arises from having contracted so great a Delicacy, 
by reading the best Authors, and keeping the most 
refined Company, that I cannot bear the least Impro' 
priety of Language, or Rusticity of Behaviour, Now, 
Sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wise Distemper ; 
but by late Observations find that every heavy Wretch, 
who has nothing to say, excuses his E)ulness by com< 
plainiag of the Spleen. Nay. I saw, the other Day, two 
Fellows in a Tavern Kitchen set up for it, call for a 

Pint 
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Pint and Pipes, and only by Guzling Liquor to each 
jl^aT< other's Health, and wasting Smoak in each other's Face, 
P*' pretend to throw off the Spleen, I appeal to you, 

1^ whether these Dishonours are to be done to the Pis' 

temper of the Great and the Polite. I beseech you, Sir, 
to inform these Fellows thai they have not the Spleen, 
because they cannot talk without the help of a Glass 
at their Mouths, or convey their Meaning to each other 
without the Interposition of Clouds, If you will no! 
do tfiis with all speed, I assure you, for my part, I will 
wholly quit the Disease, and for the future be merrr 
with the Vulgar. 

/ am, Sir. 

Your Humble Servat 

•Sir, 
This is to let you understand, that I am a reforn 
Slarer, and conceived a Detestation for thai Praa 
from what you have writ upon the Subject, Bui 
you have been very severe upon the Behaviour of 
Men at Divine Service, I hope you will not be 
apparently partial to the ^omen, as to let them 
wholly unobserved. If they do every tiling that 
possible lo attract our Eyes, are we more culpable tfa 
they, for looking at them? I happened last Suadi 
to be shut into a Pew, which was full of young Ladi 
in the Bloom of Youth and Beauty. When the Serri 
began, I had not Room to kneel at the Confession, fe 
as I stood kept my Eyes from wandring as well as 
was able, till one of the young Ladies, who is a Pe< 
resolved to bring down my Looks, and fix my Dcvo 
on her selt You are to know, Sir, that a Peeper worl 
with her Hands, Eyes, and Fan ; one of which is coi 
tinually in motion, while she thinks she is not actuall 
the Admiration of some Ogler or Starer in the Coai 
gregation. As I stood utterly at a loss how to behavft 
my self, surrounded as I was, this Peeper so placed'^ 
herself as to be kneeling just before me. She displayed 
the most beautiful Bosom imaginable, which heaved and 
fell with some Fervour, while a delicate well-«baped 
Arm held a Fan over her Face. It was not in Nalu 
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to command one's Eyes from ibis Object I could not No. 52 
avoid taking notice also of her Fan, which had on ii ti''**^' 
various Figures, very improper (o behold on thai ^y^ ^ 
occasion. There lay in the Body of the Piece a Venus, 
under a Purple Canopy furled with curious Wreaths of 
Drapery, half naked, attended with a Train of Cupids, 
who were busied in Fanning her as she slept Betiind 
her was drawn a Satyr peeping over the silken Fence, 
and threatening lo break through it I frequently offered 
to turn my Sight another way, but was still detained 
by the Fascination of the Peeper's Eyes, who had long 
practised a Skill in them, lo recal the parting Glances 
of her Beholders. You see my Complaint and hope 
you will take these mischievous People, the Peepers, 
into your Consideration! I doubt not but you will think 
a Peeper as much more pernicious than a Starer, as 
an Ambiiscade is more to be feared than an open 
Assault 

g I am, Sir. 

' Your most Obedient Servant' 

This Peeper using both Fan and Eyes to be coo- 

sidered as a Pict, and proceed accordingly, 
'King Latinus to the Spectator, Greeting, 

Though some may think we descend irom our Im.' 
perial Dignity, in holding Correspondence with a 
private Litterato; yet as we have great Respect to all 
good Intentions for our Service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return you our Royal Thanks for what 
you published in our Behalf, while under Confinement 
in the inchanied Castle of the Savoy, and for your 
Mention of a Subsidy for a Prince in Misfortune. This 
your timely Zeal has inclined the Hearts of divers lo 
be aiding unio ui, if we could prMwse the Means. 
We have taken ihcir Good'will into Consideration, and 
have contrived a Method which will be easie to those 
who shall give ihe Aid, and not unacceptable lo us 
•vho receive it A Consort of Musick shall be pre 
pared al HaberdasherS'Hall for Wednesday ihe Second 
of May, and we will honour the said Enter tainmenl 
with our own Presence, where each Person shall be 
assessed 
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but at two Shillings and six Pence. Whal 
we cxpecl from you is, 3ial you publish these our 
Royal Intentions, with Infunction chat they be read at 
all Tea'Tables within the Cities of Loodoa and WestK 
minster t and so we bid you heartily Farcwcl. 

Latinus, King of the Volscians. 
Given at our Court in VincgafYard, Story t he ' 
Third from the Earth. April 28, 1711.' "~ 

No. 54. 

[STEELE.] Wtdnwday, May 2.' 

Sireaua nos exercct incrfia.— Hor. 

THE following Letter being the first that I 1 
received from the learned University of Canvl 
bridge, I could not but do my self the Honour o(| 

Kblislung it. It gives an Account of a new Sect i ' 
ilosophers which has arose in that famous Resldei 
of Learning! and is, perhaps, the only Sect this 
is likely to produce. 

'Mr. Sfectator, Cambridge, April 26. ■ 

Believing you to be an universal Encourager 
liberal Arts and Sciences, and glad of any Informatid 
from the learned World, I thought an Account of f 
Sect of Philosophers very frequent among us, but : 
taken notice of, as far as I can remember, by 
Writers either ancient or modern, would not be i 
acceptable to you. The Philosophers of this Sect t _ 
tn the Language of our University called Lowjtget 
I am of (^nion, that, as in many other things, i 
likewise in this, the Ancients have been defectivetl 
viz. in mentioning no Philosophers of this sort 
indeed will affirm that they are a kind of Peripatetic! 
because we see them continually walking about T 
I would have these Gentlemen consider, that tbo' 
ancient Peripalcticks walked much, yet they wrote r _ 
also; (witness, to the Sorrow of this Sect, Arista 
and others) I Whereas it is notorious that most of e 
Professors never lay out a Farthing either in PJ 
Ink, or Paper. Others are for deriving them £r^ 
Dioget 
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Hogeaes, because several of the leading Men of the No, 54, 
cct have a great deal of the Cynical Humour in them, yednw 
od delight much in Sun'sblne. But then again, ^^' j 
ihgenes was content to have his constant Habitation i7uf ' 
a natrow Tub, whilst our Philosophers are so far 
im being of his Opinion, that it's Death lo them to 
confined within the Limits of a good handsome 
nvenient Chamber but for half an Hour. Others 
ire are, who irom the Clearness of their Heads 
ixKt (he Pedigree of Lowngers from that great Man 
think it was either Plato or Socrates) who after all 
i Study and Learning professed. That all he then 
ew was, that he knew nothing. You easily see 
s is but a shallow Argument, and may be soon 
mfuted. 

I tiave with great Pains and Industry made my 
Observations, from time to time, upon these Sages i and 
having now all Materials ready, am compiling a Treatise, 
wherein I shall set forth the Rise and Progress of this 
famous Sect, together with their Maxims, Austerities, 
Manner of living, £c. Having prevailed with a Friend 
who designs shortly to publish a new Edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, to add this Treatise of mine by way of Supple 
ment) I shall now, to let the World see what may be 
expected from me (first begging Mr. Spectator's Leave 
that the World may see tl) briefly touch upon some of 
my chief Observations, and then subscribe my self your 
humble Servaoi, In the first Place I shall give you two 
or three of their Maxims i The fundamental one, w^ti 
which their whole System is built, is this, viz. That 
Time being an implacable Enemy to and Destroyer of 
all things, ought to be paid in bis own Coin, and be 
destroyed and murdered without Mercy, by all the 
Ways that can be invented. Another favourite Saying 
of theirs is. That Business was designed only for 
Knaves, and Study for Blockheads. A Third seems to 
be a ludicrous one, but has a great Effect upon thefr 
"' rs ( and is this, That the Devil is at home. Now 
their Manner of Living i And here I have a large 
d to expatiate inj but 1 shall reserve Particulars for 
ly intended Discourse, and now only mention one or 

two 
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No. 54. two of their principal Exercises. The elder Proficieflts 
Wedacs' employ themselves in inspecting aiores botnintaa 
nil'' 2 tnultorum, in getting acquainted with all the Signs aai 
-~-' ' Windows in the Town, Some are arrived to bo greal 
Knowledge, thai they can tell every lime any Butcher 
kills a Calf, every time an old Woman's Cat is in lh( 
Straw I and a thousand other Matters as important. One 
ancient Philosopher contemplates two or three Houn 
every Day over a Suo'Diali and is true to the Dial, 



Our younger Students are content to carry their 
Speculations as yet no farther than Bowling'<^eens, 
Billiard-Tables, and such like Places. This may sefve 
for a Sketch of my Design: in which I hope I shall 
have your Encouragement, 

/ am, Sir, 

Yours' 

I must be so just as to observe I have formerly seen 

of this Sect at our other University f tho' not dlstlo' 
guished by the Appellation wtiicb the learned Historian, 
my CoiTespondenI, reports they bear at Cambridge. 
They were ever looked upon as a People that impaired 
themselves more by their strict Application to the Bules 
of their Order, than any other Students whatever. 
Others seldom hurt themselves any further than to 

fain weak Eyes and somettcncs Head'aches; but these 
hilosophers are seized all over with a general Inability, 
Indolence, and Weariness, and a certain Impatience of 
the Place they are in, with an Heaviness in removing ' 
to another. 

The Lowagers are satisfied vs'ith being merely Pari 
of the Number of Mankind, without distinguishing them/ 
selves from amongst them. They may be said rather 
to suffer their Time to pass, than to spend it, without 
Regard to the past, or Prospect of the future, All they 
know of Life is only the present Instant, and do not 
taste even that. When one of this Order happens to be I 
a Man of Fortune, the Expence of his Time is transferred ' 
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to his Coach and Horses, and his Life is to be measured No, 54. 
by their Motion, not his own Enjoyments or Sufferings, ^ednei' 
■.Ttie chief Entertainment one of these Philosophers can ^J' j 
isibly propose to himselt is to get a Relish of Dress i \j^ 
lis, methinks, might diversifie the Person he is weary 
(his own dear self) to himseli I have known these 
two Amusements make one of these Philosophers make 
fl tolerable Figure in the ^Porld j with Variety of Dresses 
in publick Assemblies in Town, and quick Motion of 
his Horses out of it, now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, 
then to New'Market, and then to London, he has in 
tVocess of time brought il to pass, thai his Coach and 
his Horses have been mentioned in all those Places. 
^hen the Lowngers leave an Academick Life, and 
instead of this more elegant way of appearing in the 
|>olile World, retire to the Seats of their Ancestors, they 
usually join a Pack of Dogs, and employ their Days in 
idefending their Poultry from Foxes i I do not know 
any other Method that any of this Order has ever taken 
to make a Noise in the World j but I shall enquire into 
•uch about this Town as have arrived at the Dignity 
<f being Lowngers by the Force of natural Parts, 
without having ever seen an University i and send 
jny Correspondent, for the Embellishment of his Book, 
the Names and History of those who pass their Lives 
without any Incidents at all ; and how they shift CoSee^ 
liouses and Chocolate-'houses from Hour to Hour, to get 
ever the insupportable Labour of doing nothing. R 

No. 55. 

;[ADDISON,] Thursday. May 3. 



MOST of the Trades, Professions, and Ways of Living 
among Mankind, take their Original either from 
flie I-ove of Pleasure, or the Fear of Want. The former, 
when it becomes loo violent, degenerates into Luxury, 
and the latter into Avarice. As these two Principles of 
Action draw different Ways, Persius has given us a 
Tery humorous Account of a young Fellow who was 
rouzed 
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rouzed out of bis Bed, in order to be scat upon a loA( 

huTBday, Voyage by Avarice, and afterwards over''persuadcd anc 
^ ''' kepi at Home by Luxury. I shall set down at Ici^ 
the Pleadings of these two imaginary Persons, as thc^ 
are in the Original, with Mr. Drydea's Translatioa d 
them. 

Msec, pigtr, alertis. Surge, laquit Avarilia / eja . 

Surge, Negas. lastati surge inquit Non queo. Surg 
Et quid again / Rogilas 1 Saptrdas adrebe Poato, 
Caatoreutn, stuppas, hcbeaum, thus, lubrka Coo. 
Tolle rcceAS primus piper e aiticale cacatlo, 
Verte aliquidi jura. Sed Jupiter audiei. Eheul 
Sara, regualatum digito teecbrare aaiioum 
Coateatua peraget, ti virere cam Jove tendis. 
Jam pueris pe&m tuceinctut £ oeoophorum aptas i 
Oeyua ad navem- Nil obstal, quia trabe rasta 
JEgxum rapias, ftiai selers Luxuria aale 
Seducium moaeat i Oao deinde, inaane, rvla ! duo / 
Quid tibS TIB ! Calido sub peclore mascula bilit 
latumuil, quam aoa exiinxerit urna cicutae. 
Tua' marc iraDsiUas! Tib! (orta caaaabe lulto 
Cocua ait ia traaatrol Veieolaoumque rubeSuia 
Exhalet vapida laesum pice sessilia obba ! 
Quid petia ! Vt aummi, quos hie quiacunce mode 
Nutrieras, pergani aridos audare deuacesf 
Indulge geaio i carpataus duicia i nostrum est 
OuooTivia I einis, £ maaea, £ fabula ties. 
Vlre memor letbli fugif hora. Hoc quod loquor, lade 
fib quid agls f DupUci in diyersum sclnderia Aaonx 
Huncine, an buac sequeris/ 

VhEtbei* alone, or in Ihy Hariol'a Lap, 
Whea thou WQuld'st take a laiy MarakiE's Nap, 
Up. Up, says AVARICE, thou snor'st again, 
Stretcbeat thy Lifflbs, and yawn'st, but all ia vaic 
The rugged Tyrant no Denial lakes 
■- ■ "" Jl 

ighi Aboard! 

... _, Vessel freighti 

Flax, Castor, Coaa Wines, the precious Weight 
Of Pepper, and Sabean Inceose, take "^ 

With thy own Hands, from the tir'd Camel's Back, [ 
And with Foslc'haste thy running Markets make. J 
Be sure to lum the Penny i Lye and Swear, 
Tis nholsom Sin > Bui Jave, Ihou say'st, will hear, 
Swear, Fool, or Starve i for the Dilemma'i even i 
A Tradesman Ihou I and hope to go to Heav'n I 
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Nothing retards (hy Voyage, now) bot He, 

That soft voluptuous Prince, call'd LWftWri i; 

And he may ask thb civil Oueslioni Friend, 

What dost thou make a Shipboard t To what end t 

Art Ibou of Sethlttn's noble College free I 

Stark, staring mad, thai thou would'sl tempi the Seal 

Cubb'd in a Cabbin. on a Mattress laid. 

On a brown George, with lowsic Swobbers fed. 

Dead Wine thai stinks of the Sorachio, sup 

From a foul Jack, or greasie Maple Cup ? 

Say, would'st lliou bear all this, to raise Ihy Store, 

From Sii i'lh'Hundred, to Sii Hundred more I 

Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give i 

For, not to live at Ease, is not to live > 

Death stalks behind thee, and each flying Hour 

Does some loose Remnant of thy Life devour. 

Live, while thou liv'st i for Death will make us alt 

A Name, a Nothing but an Old Wife's Taie. 

Speak] wilt thou Avarice or Pleasure chusc 
To be thy Lord I Take one, and one refuse. 
iThen a Govenunent flourislies in Conquests, and 
lecure from Foreign Attacks, it naturally falls into all 
, Pleasures of Luxury i and as these Pleasures are very 
ensive, they put those who are addicted to them upon 
ling fresh Supplies of Mony, by all the Methods of 
*"— ^usness and Corruption i so that Avarice and 
/ very often become one complicated Principle of 
fcn, in those whose Hearts are wholly set upon Ease, 
piificence, and Pleasure. The most Elegant and 
rect of all the Latin Historians observes, that in his 
t, when the most formidable States of the W^orld were 
dued by the Romans, the Republick sunk into those 
i Vices of a quite different Nature, Luxury and Avarice i 
i accordingly describes CatUiae as one who coveted 
Veatth of other Men, at ihe same time that he 
udred away his own. This Observation on the 
unonweallh, when it was in its height of Powcf 
Riches, holds good of all Governments that are 
led in a State of Ease and Prosperity. At such times 
naturally endeavour to outshine one anolher in 
p and Splendor, and having no Fears to alarm ihem 
B Abroad, indulge themselves in the Enjoyment of all 
pleasures they can get into their Possession ; which 
naturally 
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^ ._ amuaOy prodoces Anrxe. and aa i mm o dera te Ptaral 

^"^f- Jar VcMi aai Kdxa. 

Am I wai twimniip ^TTg iny sKJf in. tfae Speculation d 
dKse twQ pen Pri nf ipl rs cf Acncn. I could not bAim 
Ar a w ii ^ my Thouetus into a little kind at AU^ory or 
FaUc wiifa whicfa. I abaQ here rf^'=^Tif my Reader. 

Tberc were rwa very powciful Tirana cng^cd ia 
a pefpe t ua i Tar gainst each oilieri The f^oK of tfae 
fim ««■ Ltaary. aed al ibe second ATaricv. Tbe 
Aim of cadi of them was no less than Unxveml 
M anar c h y orer tfae Hears ef Mitnlrrnr! Luxury hid 
many Generals under hnn. who dad him great Service 
as Pieaaart. Mirth. Panp. and fashion. Avarice wm 
Kewise very stroi^ in his Officcn. being bithfaiBf. 
s er y cd by Huager. Industry, Care and Watchf ' 
He had likewiK a Priry-Counsellor who was 
at his Elbow, and wintering something or oi 
his Ear i the Nsne ot this PriTyOTuasellor was Po'^ 
As Arariee conducted himself by the Cbunsds 
Pa^rrty, fais AmagDOist was entirely guided by tbi 
Dictates and Advice of Plenty, wbo was his Gnt 
Couosdlor and Minister of State, that concerted all hit 
McaMjres for him. and never departed out of his Sighi 
Thile these two great Rivals were thus contending fn 
Empire, their Coo^uests were very various. Luxury^ 
Possession of one Heart and Araricc of another, "hic 
Father of a Family would often range himself under llie 
Banners of Avarice, and the Son under those of Luxury. 
The Wife and Husband would often declare themselves 
on the two diSereni Parties; nay, the same Person 
would very often side with one in his Youth, and re»olt 
to the other in his old Age. Indeed the wise Men oj 
the World stood Neuter; but alas I their Numbers were 
not considerable. At length, when these two Potentates 
had wearied themselves with waging War upon one 
another, they agreed upon an Interview, at which neither 
of their Counsellors were to be present. It is said that 
Luxury began the Parly, and after having represented 
Ihc endless State of War in which they were engaged, 
told his Enemy, with a Frankness of Heart whtch is 
natural to him, that he believed they two should be very 
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£ood Friends, were it not for the Instigations of Poverty, Na 55. 
that pernicious Counsellor, who made an ill use ot his J^^'^^y- 
Ear, and filled him with groundless Apprehensions and ^-^ ' 
^^judices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
mlenty (the first Minister of his Antagonist) to be a 
BUich more destructive Counsellor than Poverty, lot 
Bat he was perpetually suggesting Pleasures, banishing 
HI the necessary Cautions against Want, and coose.- 
■uently undermining those Principles on which the 
[bovertunent of Avarice was founded, At last, in order 
'to an Accooiraodation. they agreed upon this Prelimi.- 
naryt That each of them should immediately dismiss 
his PrivyCounsellor, When things were thus far ad' 
justed towards a Peace, all other Differences were soon 
accommodated, insomuch that for the future they resolved 
to live as good Friends and Confederates, and to share 
between them whatever Conquests were made on cither 
side. For this Season, we now find Luxury and Avarice 
iJdag Possession of the same Heart, and dividing the 
; Person between them. To which I shall only add, 
since the discarding of the Counsellors above/ 
Kntioned, Avarice supplies Luxury in the room of 
tenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of 
'overty. C 

56. 
ADDISORl Friday. May 4, 
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Felices etrare suo .— Locan. 

HE Americans believe that all Creatures have 
J. Souls, not only Men and Women, but Brutes, 
Vegetables, nay even the most inanimate tilings, as 
Btoocs and Stones. They believe the same of all the 
[Vorks of Art, as of Knives, Boats, Looking'glasses i 
I And that as any of these Things perish, their Souls go 
Into another World, which is inhabited by the Ghosts 
[of Men and Women, For this Season they always 
il^ace by the Corpse of their dead Friend a Bow and 
lAiTows, that he may make use of the Souls of them 
the other World, as he did of their wooden Bodies 
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Na' 56. in this. How absurd soever such aa Opinion as 

PftJ'T' may appear, our European Philosophers have 

r^ laiaed several Notions ahogether as improbable. 

of Phlo'& Followers in particular, when they lalk 
the World of Ideas, entertain us with Substances aoJ 
Beings no less extravagant and chymericai Many 
Aristotelians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly si 
their substantial Forms. I shall only instance Albertus 
Magnus, who in his Dissertation upon the Load'stooc 
observing thai Fire will destroy its Magnetick Virlutt 
tells us mai he look particular Notice of one as it lay 
glowing amidst an Heap of burning Coals, and that ' 
perceived a certain blue Vapour to arise from it, ' 
he believed might be the substantial Form, that 
our Wcst'Indian Phrase, the Soul of the Load-^one. 

There is a Tradition among the Americans, that oat 
of their Countrymen descended in a Vision to ihe 
great Repository of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the 
other World; and that upon his Relurn he gave bit 
Friends a distinct Account of every thing he saw among 
those Regions of the Dead. A Friend of mine, whom 
I have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the 
Interpreters of the ladian Kings lo enquire of the 
if possible, what Tradition they have among theoa 
this Matter! Which, as well as he could learn by l' 
many Questions which he asked them at several Ti 
was in Substance as follows. 

The Visionary, whose Name was Marrafon, after 
having travelled for a long Space under an hollow 
Mountain, arrived at length on the Confines of this 
World of Spirits, but could not enter it by reason of a 
thick Forest made up of Bushes, Brambles, and pointed 
Thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with one aaotber 
that it was impossible to find a Passage throi^h it 
Whilst he was looking about for some Track or Path' 
way that might be worn in any Part of it, he saw an 
huge Lion crouched under the Side of it, who kept liis 
Eye upon him in the same Posture as when he watches 
for his Prey. The Indian immediately started back, 
whilst the Lion rose with a Spring, and leaped towards 
Being wholly destitute of ah other ^ 
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stooped down to take up an huge Stone in his Hand t but No. Sfi 
to his infinite Surprize grasp<3 nothing, and found the FT"^? 
supposed Stone lo be only the Apparition of one. If he j^JT 
was disappointed on this Side, he was as much pleased 
on the other, when he found the Lion, which had seized 
on his left Shoulder, had no Power to hurt him, and 
was only the Ghost of that ravenous Creature which it 
appeared to be. He no sooner got rid of his impotent 
Enemy, but he marched up to the Wood, and after having 
surveyed it for some time, endeavoured to press into one 
Part of it that was a little thinner than the rest ; when 
again, to his great Surprize, he found the Bushes made 
no Resistance, but that he walked through Briars and 
Brambles with the same Ease as ftirougb the open Air i 
and, in short, that the whole Wood was nothing else but 
a Wood of Shades. He immediately concluded, that this 
huge Thicket of Thorns and Brakes was designed as a 
kind of Fence or quick'set Hedge to the Ghosts it in' 
dosed ; and that probably their soft Substances might 
be torn by these subtle Points and Prickles, which were 
too weak to make any Impressions in Flesh and Blood. 
With tliis Thoi^ht be resolved to travel through this 
intricate Wood ; when by degrees he felt a Gale of Per' 
fumes breathing upon him, that grew stronger and 
sweeter in proportion as he advanced. He had not 
proceeded much further when he observed the Thorns 
and Briars to end, and give Place to a thousand beautiful 
green Trees covered with Blossoms of the finest Scents 
and Colours, that formed a Wilderness of Sweets, and 
were a kind of Lining to those ragged Scenes which he 
had before passed through. As he was coming out of 
this delighthil Part of the Wood, and entering upon the 
Plains it inclosed, he saw several Horsemen rushing 
by him, and a Utile while after heard the Cry of a Pack 
of Dogs. He had not listened long before he saw the 
Apparition of a miik'wbite Steed, with a young Man 
on the Back of it, advancing upon full Stretch after the 
Souls of about an hundred Beagles thai were hunting 
down the Ghost of an Hare, which ran away before 
them with an unspeakable Swiftness. As the Man on 
the milkrwhiie Steed came by him, lie looked upon him 
o very 
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very attentively, and found him to be the young Pi _ 
Niebaragua, who died about half a Year before, and I 
reason of hisgreat Virtues, was at that lime 1: 
over all the Western Parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the Wood, but he 
entertained with such a Landskip of flowry Plains, 
Meadows, running Streams, sunny Hills, and shady 
as were not lo be represented by his own Exprei 
nor, as he said, by the Conceptions of others, 
happy Region was peopled with innumerable S" 
of Spirits, who applied themselves to Exercises 
Diversions according as their Fancies led them. 
of them were tossing the Figure of a Coil i others were 
pitching the Shadow of a Bar ; others were breaking fin 
Apparition of a Horse ; and Multitudes employiM tEcm' 
selves upon ingenious Handicrafts with the ^uls of 
departed Utensils j for that is the Name which in the 
Indian Language they give their Tools when they are 
burnt or broken. As he travelled thro' this delightful 
Scene, he was very often tempted to piuck the Flowen 
that rose every where about him in the greatest Variety 
and Profusion, having never seen several of them in his 
own Country. But he quickly found that though iliey 
were Objects of his Sight, they were not liable to to 
Touch. He at length came to the Side of a great River, 
and being a good Fisherman himself, stood upon the 
Banks of it some time to look upon an Angler that had 
taken a great many Shapes of Fishes, which lay flouncios 
up and down by him, 

I should have told my Reader, that this Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest Beauties of 
his Country, by whom he had several Children. TTiis 
Couple were so famous for their Love and Constancy lo 
one another, that the Indians to this Day, when Ihey give \ 
a married Man Joy of his Wife, wish that ihey may live j 
together like Marratan and Yaratilda. Marraton had 
not stood long by the Fisherman when he saw the 
Shadow of his beloved Yarafilda, who had for some time 
fixed her Eye upon him, before he discovered her. Her 
Arms were stretched out towards him. Floods of Tears 
ran down her Eyes) her Looks, her Hands, her Voice 

caUed 
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called him over to her ; and at the same time seemed to No. 56. 
tell him that the River was unpassablc. Who can de.- ^'^^J' 
scribe the Passion made up of Joy, Sorrow, Love, Desire, ^y^ 
Astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon the Sight of 
his dear YaratUda ? He could express it by nothing but 
his Tears, which ran like a River down his Cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not stood in this Posture long, 
before he plunged into the Stream that lay before him ; 
and finding it to be nothing but the Phantom of a River, 
walked on the Bottom of it till he arose on the other Side. 
At his Approach YaratUda flew into his Arms, whilst 
Marratoa wished himself disencumbered of that Body 
which kept her from his Embraces. After many 
Questions and Endearments on both Sides, she con.- 
ducted him to a Bower which she had dressed with her 
own Hands, with all the Ornaments that could be met 
with in those blooming Regions- She had made it gay be 
yond Imagination, and was every Day adding something 
ne'w to it. As Marratoa stood astonished at the uospealc 
able Beauty of her Habitation, and ravished with the 
Fragrancy that came from every Part of it, YaratUda 
told him that she was preparing this Bower for his 
Reception, as well knowing that his Piety to his God, and 
his faithful Dealing towards Men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy Place, whenever his Life should be at 
an End. She then brought two of her Children to him, 
who died some Years before, and resided with her in the 
same delightful Bower ; advising him to breed up those 
others which were still with him in such a manner, that 
they naight hereafter all of them meet together in this 
hamy Place. 

The Tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards a 
Sight of those dismal Habitations which are the Portion 
of ill Men after Death i and mentions several Molten Seas 
of Gold, in which were plunged the Souls of barbarous 
Europeans, who put to the Sword so many Thousands of 
poor Indians for the sake of that precious Metal i But 
having already touched upon the chief Points of this 
Tradition, and exceeded the Measure of my Paper, I shall 
aot give any further Account of it. C 

' Saturday 
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lay sf^' [ADDISON.] Salurday, May 5. 

?•' Otiem prxstarc potest mulicr gilcala pudorem, 

I Ome higit a tciti f ,— Juv. 

I AA/^"^ "^^ ^**^ °^ Hector, in Homer's Iliads. 

I VV discourses with her Husband about the Battel in 

which he was going to engage, the Hero, desiring her lo 
leave that Matter to his Care, bids her go to her Maids 
and mind her Spinnings By which the Poet intimates, 
that Men and Women ought to busie themselves in their 
proper Spheres, and on stich Matters only as are suitable 
to ^eir respective Sex. 

I am at ttus time acquainted with a young Gentleman, 
who has passed a great Part of his Life in the Nursery, 
and, upon Occasion, can make a Caudle or a Sack Poasd 
better than any Man in England. He is likewise i 
wonderful Critick in Cambrick and Muslins, and w^ill talk 
an Hour together upon a Sweet-meat. He entertains his 
Mother every Night with Observations that he makes 
both in Town and Court i As what Lady shows the 
nicest Fancyin her Dress ; what Man of Quality wuri 
the fairest Wig i who has the finest Linnen, who flu 
pettiest Snuff-box, with many other the like curiom 
Remarks that may be made in good Company. 

On the other hand 1 have very frequently the 
Opportunity of seeing a Rural Andromacbe, who came 
up to Town last Winter, and is one of the greatest 
Fox Hunters in the Country. She talks of Houodi 
and Horses, and makes nothing of leaping over a Siv 
bar Gate, If a Man tells her a waggish Story, abe 
gives him a Push with her Hand in jest, and caOt 
him an impudent Dogi and if her Servant neglects 
his Business, threatens to kick him out of the House I 
I have heard her, jn her Wrath, call a Substantial 
Trades-man a Lousie Cur; and remember one Day, 
when she could not think of the Name of a Persoa < 
she described liim, in a large Company of Men aod ' 
Ladies, by the Fellow with the Broad Shoulders. 1 

K those Speeches and Actions, which in their own I 
Nature are indiHerenI, appear ridiculous when they pro* I 

cedl 
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ceed from a wrong Sex, the Faults and Imperfections of No. S3 
one Sex transplanted into another, appear black and |f'"^ 
monstrous. As for the Men, I shall not in this Paper ^^ ^ 
any further concern my self about themj but as I 
would fain contribute to make W^oman^kind, which 
is the most beautiful Part of the Creation, entirely 
amiable, and wear out all those little Spots and 
Blemishes that are apt to rise among the Charms 
which Nature has poured out upon theoii I shall 
dedicate this Paper to their Service. The Spot which 
I would here endeavour to clear them of, is diat Parly.- 
Rage which of late Years is very much crept into 
their Conversation. This is, in its Nature, a Male Vice, 
and made up of many angry and cruel Passions that 
are altogether repugnant to the Softness, the Modesty, 
and those other endearing Qualities which are natural 
to the Fair Sex. Women were formed to temper 
Mankiodi and sooth them into Tenderness and Com^ 
passion I not to set an Edge upon their Minds, and 
blow up in them those Passions which are too apt to 
rise of their own Accord. When I have seen a pretty 
Mouth uttering Calumnies and Invectives, what would 
I not have given to have stopt it? How have I been 
troubled to see some of the finest Features in the 
World grow pale, and tremble with Party -• Rage I 
Camilla is one of the greatest Beauties in the British 
Nation, and yet values her self more upon being the 
Virago of one Psriy, than upon being the Toast of 
both. The Dear Creature, about a Week ago, eo' 
countred the fierce and beautiful Peatbesllea across a 
Tea'Table [ but in the height of her Anger, as her 
Hand chanced to shake with the Earnestness of the 
Dispute, she scalded her Fingers, and spilt a Dish of 
Tea upon her Petticoat. Had not this Accident broke 
off the Debate, no Body knows where it would have 
ended. 

There is one Consideration which I would earnestly 
recommend to all my Female Readers, and which, I 
hope, will have some weight with them. In short, it 
is this, that there is nothing so bad for the Face as 
Parly-ZeaL It gives an ill-natured Cast to the Eye, and 
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h57. a disagreeable Sourness to the Look; besides, that il ' 
tuf^ay, makes the Lines loo strong, and flushes them worse 
J 5- than Brandy. I have seen a Woman's Face break out 
in Heats, as she has been talking against a great Lord, 
whom she had never seen in her Life i and indeed 
never knew a PartyWoraan that kept her Beauty for 
a Twelve^montlL I would therefore advise all my 
Female Readers, as they value their Complexions, to 
let alone all Disputes of this Nature : though, at the 
same time, I would give free Liberty to all super' 
annuated motherly Partizans to be as violent as they 
please, since there will be no danger either of their 
spoiling their Faces, or of their gaining Converts. 

For my own part, I think a Man makes an odious 
and despicable Figure, that is violent in a Party : but a 
Woman is too sincere to mitigate the Fury of her 
Principles with Temper and Discretion, and to act 
with that Caution and Reservedness which are requisite 
in out Sex. When this unnatural Zeal gets into theOi 
it throws them into ten thousand Heats and Extran' 
gancesi their generous Souls set no Bounds to their 
Love, or lo their Hatred; and whether a Whig or 
Tory, a Lap'Dog or a Gallant, an Opera or a Piqipet/ 
Show, be the Object of it, the Passion, while it retgat 
engrosses the whole Woman. 

rrcmcmber when Dr. Titus Oafes was in all his Glory, 
I accompanied my Friend Will Honeycomb in a Visit to a 
Lady of his Acquaintance t We were no sooner sate dowa 
but upon casting my Eyes about the Koom. I found in 
almost every Comer of it a Print that represented the 
Doctor in all Magnitudes and Dimensions. A little after, 
as the Lady was discoursing my Friend, and held her 
Snuff^'Box in her Hand, who should I see in the Lid of it 
but the Doctor. Il was not long after this, when she 
occasion for her Handkerchief, which upon the first of 
ing discovered among the Plaites of il the Figure of 
Doctor. Upon this my Friend Wjll who loves Raillefy, 
told her. That if he was in Mr, Truelove's Place (for thai 
was the Name of her Husband) he should be made as 
uneasie by a Handkerchief as ever Othello was- / am 
afraid, said she, Afr, Honeycomb, you are a Tory/ tell . 
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trtxiy, art you a Friead to the Doctor or not ? Will No. 57. 
instead of making her a Reply, smiled in her Face (for ^'^"t 
indeed she was very prelly) and lold her thai one of her ^-^f^ ' 
Patches was dropping off. She tnunediaiely adjusted it, 
and looking a little seriously. Well, says she, I'll be 
hanged if you and your silent Friend there are not 
against the Doctor in your Hearts, I suspected as much 
by bis saying nothing. Upon this she took her Fan into 
her Hand, u^ upon the opening of it again displayed to 
us the Figure of the Doctor, who was [Maced with great 
Gravity among the Sticks of it. In a word, I found that 
the Doctor had taken Possession of her Thoughts, her 
Discourse, and most of her Furniture i but finding my 
self pressed loo close by her Question. I winked upon my 
Friend to take his Leave, which he did accordingly. C 



No. 58. 

[ADDISON.] HoDday, May 7. 

Ut pictura pocsis erll . — Hot. 

NOTHING is so much admired, and so little understood, 
as Wit No Author Ifiai I know of has written pro-' 
fesscdly upoi: it j and as for those who make any Mention 
of it, they only treat on the Subject as it has accidentally 
fallen in theit Way. and that too in little short Reflections, 
or in general declamatory Flourishes, without entring into 
the Bottom of the Matter, I hope therefore I shall perform 
an acceptable Work to my Countrymen, if I treat at large 
upon this Subject; which I shall endeavour to do in a 
Manner suitable lo ii. that I may not incur the Censure 
which a famous Crilick bestows upon one who had 
written a Treatise upon the Sublime in a low groveling 
Stile. I intend to lay aside a whole Week for this Under* 
taking, that the Scheme of my Thoughts may not be 
broken and interrupted j and I dare promise my self, if 
my Readers will give me a Week's Attention, that this 
great City will be very much changed for the better by 
next Saturday Night, I shall endeavour to make what I 
say intelligible to ordinary Capacities i but if my Readers 
meet with any Paper that in some Parts of it may be a 

little 
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little out of their Reach, I would not have thetn 
""'"Vi aged, for they may assure themselves the next shall 
^ ' much dearer. 

As the great and only End of these my SpeculaliODS U 
to banish Vice and Ignorance out of the Territories el 
Great Britain, I shall endeavour as much as possible to 
establish among us a Taste of polite Writing. It is with 
this View that I have endeavoured to set my Readen 
right in several Points relating to Operas and Tr^edies; 
and shall &om Time to Time impart my Nouons of 
Comedy, as I think they may tend to its Refinement and 
Perfection. I find by my Bookseller that these Papers of 
Criticism, with that upon Humour, have met with a more 
kind Reception than indeed I could have hoped for from 
such Subjects i for which Reason I shall enter upon tn 
present Undertaking with greater Chearfulness. 

In this, and one or two following Papers, I shall trai 
out the History of false Wit, and distinguish the sevef 
Kinds of it as they have prevailed in different Ages of tl 
World. This I think the more necessary at present, h. 
cause I observed there were Attempts on foot last Winti 
to revive some of those antiquated Modes of Wit that hai 
been long exploded out of the Cominonweal'h of Lettei 
There were several Satyrs and Panegyricks landed ab< 
in Acrostick, by which Means some of the most arrai 
imdispuled Blockheads about the Town begaa to eoterlal 
ambitious Thoughts, and to set up for polite Authors. 
shall therefore describe at length those many Arts t 
false Wit, in which a Writer does not shew himself 
Man of a beautiful Genius, but of great Industry. 

The first Species of false Wit which I have met vH 
is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has produoi 
several Pieces which have lived very neir as long | 
the Iliad it self: f mean those short Paems prinU 
among the minor Greek Poets, which resemble tli 
Figure of an Egg, a Pair of Wings, an Ax a Shepherd 
Pipe, and an Altar. 

As for the first, it is a little oval Porm, and m 
not improperly be called a Scholar's Egg, I ^foi 
endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible Languag 
to translate it into English, did not I find the Interf 
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m of it very difficult ; for the Author seems lo have No. 58. 

:cii more intent upon the Figure of his Poem, than Monday, 

Ksn the Sense of it. _ ^^^^ ^• 

The Pair of Wings consist of twelve Verses, or rather 

rathcrs, every Verse decreasing gradually in its Mea^ 

re according to its Situation in the Wing. The Subject 

of it (as in me rest of the Poems which follow) bears 

KMne remote Affinity with the Figure, for it describes 

God of Love, who is always painted with Wings. 

The Ax methinks would have been a good Figure 

kr a Lampoon, had the Edge of it consisted of the most 

tatyrical Parts of the Work; but as it is in the Original, 

I take it to have been nothing else but the Posie of an Ax 

which was consecrated to Minerva, and was thought 

lo have been the same that Bpeus made use of in the 

building of the Trojaa Horses which is a Hint I shall 

leave lo the Consideration of the Criticks. I am apt to 

Qiink that the Posie was written originally upon the 

Ax, like those which our modem Cutlers inscribe upon 

dieir Knives; and that therefore the Posie still remains 

In its ancient Shape, though the Ax it self is lost. 

The Shepherd's Pipe may be said to be full of Mustek, 

br it is composed of nine different Kinds of Verses, 

irhich by ttieir several Lengths resemble the nine 

Stops of die old musical Instrument, that is likewise the 

Subject of the Poem, 

The Altar is inscribed with the Epitaph of Troilus 

e son of Hecuba \ which, by the way, makes me 

Jieve, that these false Pieces of Wit are much more 

■ndent than the Authors to whom they are generally 

IBcribedi at least I will never be perswaded, that so 

le a Writer as Theocritus could have been the Aulhor 

any such simple Works. 

It was impossible for a Man to succeed in these 
Performances who was not a kind of Painter, or at 
least a Designer i He was first of all to draw the Out/ 
l{ne of the Subject which he intended to write upon, 
ind afterwards conform the Description to the Figure 
if his Subject The Poetry was to contract or dilate 
self according to the Mould in which it was cast, la 
Word, (he Verses were to be cramped or extended to 

the 
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io. 56. the DimensioDS of the Frame that was prepared iof 
^onday, thcmi and to undergo the Fate of those Persons wbom 
T^ ' the Tyrant Procrustes used to lodge in his Iron Bedi 

I if they were too short he stretchnl them on a Rack, 

and if they were too long chopped off a Part of theii 
LegSi till iJbey fitted the Couch wtiich he had prepared 
for them. 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obsolete kind of Wit in oat 
of the following Verses in his Mac Fleckno ; wliich ac 
English Header cannot understand, who does not know 
that there are those little Poems abovementioned in the 

) Shape of Wings and Altars. 
Cbuie for Iby Comtaand 
Sotnt peaceful Proviace in Acrostick Landi . 
There may'st Ihou ^ingi display, and Altars raise, 
And torture one poor Word a tbouaaad Ways. 

I Ttiis Fashion of false Wit was revived by serenl 

Poets of the last Age, and in particular may be 
with among Mr. Herbert's Poems i and, if I am 
mistaken, in the Translation of Du Bartas. I do ^^ 
remember any other Kind of Work among the Modettt 
which more resembles the Performances I have m«' 
tioned, than that famous Picture of King Charles l 
which has the whole Book of Psalms written in tte 
Lines of the Face and the Hair of the Head. When 1 
was last al Oxford I perused one of the Whiskers i and 
was reading the other, but could not go so far in it as I 
would have done, by reason of the Impatience of taf 
Friends and FcUoW'Travellers, who all of them pressed 
to see such a Piece of Curio^ty. I have since heard. 
that there is now an eminent Writing'Master in Towa 
who has transcribed all the Old Testament in a full' 
bottomed Perriwig; and if the Fashion should introduct 
the thick Kind of Wigs which were in Vogue some few 
Years ago, he promises to add two or three super 
numeral^ Locks that shall contain all the Apocrypbit 
He designed this Wig originally for King Wi"''~ 
having disposed of the two Books of Kiags in tt 
Forks of the Foretopj but that glorious Monarch 
before the Wig was finished, there is a Space It 
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it for the Face of any one thai has a mind to pur" No. Sft 
chase it. Monda 

But to return to our ancient Poems in Picture. I ^^ '' 
would humbly propose, for the Benefit of our modern 
Smatterers in Poetry, that they would imitate their 
Brethren among the Ancients in those ingenious De/ 
vices. I have communicated this Thought to a young 
Poetical Lover of my Acquaintance, who intends to present 
his Mistress with a Copy of Verses made in the shape of 
her Fan ; and, if he teUs me true, has already finished 
the three ^t Sticks of it. He has likewise promised 
me to gel the Measure of his Mistress's Marriage'Ftager, 
with a Design to make a Posie in the Fashion of a Ring 
which shall exactly fit it. It is so very easie to enlarge 
upon a good Hint, that I do not question but my in/ 
genious Readers will apply what I have said to many 
other Particulars ; and that we shall see the Town filled 
in a very little time with Poetical Tippets, Handkerchieib, 
Snuff'Boses, and the like Femalc'Ornaments. I shall 
therefore conclude with a Word of Advice to those 
admirable English Authors who call themselves Pin" 
darick Writers, that they would apply themselves to this 
Kind of Wii without Loss of Time, as being provided 
better than any other Poets with Verses of alT Sizes and 
Dimensions. C 

Na 59. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, May fl, 

Oprrosc nihil agval. -Sen. 

THERE is nothing more certain than that every 
Mao would be a Wit if he could, and notwith" 
standing Pedants of a pretended Depth and Solidity are 
apt to decry the Writings of a polite Author, as Flash and 
Froth, they all of them shew upon Occasion that they 
would spare no Pains to arrive at the Character of those 
whom they seem to despise. For this Reason we often 
Cod them endeavouring at Works of Fancy, which cost 
them infinite Pangs in the Production, The Truth of 
it is, a Man had better be a GallySlave than a Wit, were 
one to gain that Title by those Elaborate Trifles which 

have 
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have been the Inveotioos of such Authors as vrere ofli 
Masters of Great Learning but no Genius. 

In my last Paper 1 mentioned some of those false Witri 
among the Ancients, and in this shall give the Read) ' 
two or three other Species of them, that flourished i 
the same early Ages of the World. The first ! s ha 
produce are the Lipogramcaatists or Letter'dropperv zS ^ 
Antiquity, that would take an exception, without any 
Season, against some particular Letter in the Alphabet, 
so as not to admit it once into a whole Poem, One 
TryphJodorus was a great Master in this kind of Writiog. 
He composed an Odissey or Epick Poem on the Adveo' 
tures of Ulysses, consisting of four and twenty Books. 
having entirely banished the letter A from bis hrst Book, 
which was called Alpha (as Lticus a aon luceot.' ' 
because there was not an Alpha in it. His second 1 
was inscribed Beta, for the same Season. In short, 
Poet excluded the whole four and twenty Lettei^ in t' 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that he c 
do h^ Business without them^ 

It must have been very pleasant to fiave seen : 
Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much as anot 
would a falw Quantity, and making his Escape fromfl 
through the several Greek Dialects, when he was pres 
with it in any particular Syllable, For the most apt < 
elegant Word in the whole Language was rejected, lili 
Diamond with a Flaw in it, if it appeared blemished witb 
wrong Letter. I shall only observe upon this Head, tr 
if the work I have here mentioned had been now exta . 
the Odissey of Tryphiodorus, in all probability, woul 
have been oftner quoted by our learned Pcdanis, than the 
Odissey of Homer. What a perpetual Fund would it have 
been of obsolete Words and Phrases, unusual Barbarisms 
and Rusticities, absurd Spellings and complicated Dialec 
I make no Question but it would have been looked ji 
as one of the most valuable Treasuries of the 
Tongue. 

I find likewise among the Ancients that ingei 
kind of Conceit, which the Moderns distinguish by 
Name of a Rebus, that does not sink a Letter 
whole Word, by substituting a Picture in its 
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When Cxsar was one of the Masters of the Roman Na 59, 
Mint, he placed the Figure of an Elephant upon the Tuesd; 
Reverse of the Publick Mony j Ihe Word Caesar signify ™Y 6. 
iog an Elephant in the Pvmck Language. This was 
artificially contrived by Cxsar. because it was not lawful 
for a private Man to stamp his own Figure upon the 
Coin of the Commonwealth. Cicero, who was so called 
from the Founder of his Family, thai was marked on 
the Nose with a little Wenn like a Vetch (which is Cicer 
in Latin) instead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the 
Words Marcus Tullius with the Figure of a Vetch at 
the end of 'em to be Inscribed on a Publick Monument 
This was done probably to shew that he was neither 
ashamed of his Name or Family, notwithstanding the 
Envy of his Competitors had often reproached him with 
both. In the same manner we read of a famous Building 
that was marked In several Parts of it with the Figures 
of a Frog and a Lizard i Those Words in Greek having 
been the Names of the Architects, who by the Laws 
of their Country were never permitted lo inscribe their 
own Names upon their Works. For the same Reason 
it is thought, that the Forelock of the Horse in the 
Antiquc'-Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents 
at a distance the Shape of an Owl, to intimate the 
Country of the Statuary, who, in all probability, was an 
Athenian, This kind of Wit was very much in Vogue 
among our own Countrymen about an Age or two 
ago, who did not practise it for any oblique Reason, as 
the Ancients above.^ientioned, but purely for the sake 
of being Witty- Among innumerable Instances that 
may be given of this Nature, I shall produce the Device 
of one Mr, Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our 
learned Camden in his Remains- Mr. Newberry, to 
represent his Name by a Picture, hung up at his Door 
the Sign of a Ycwtrec, that had several Berries upon 
it, and in the midst of them a great golden JV hung 
upon a Bough of the Tree, which by Ihe help of a 
little false Spelling made up the Word N'ewberry. 

I shall conclude tliis Topick with a Rebus, which has 

been lately hewn out in Freestone, and erected over two 

of the Portals of Blenheim House, being the Figure of a 

monstrous 
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No. 59, monstrous Lion tearing lo Pieces a little Cock. For the 
fueulay, better understanding of which Device, I must acquaint 
^y °' my English Reader that a Cock has the Misfortune to be 
called in Latin by the same Word that signifies a Freocb' 
Man, as a Lion is the Emblem of the English Natioa 
Such a Device in so noble a Pile of Buildiog looks like 
a Punn in an Heroick Poem ; and I am very sorry the 
truly ingenious Architect would suffer the Statuary to 
blemish tiis excellent Plan with so poor a Conceit i But 
1 hope what I have said will gain Quarter for the Codb 
and deliver him out of the Lion's Paw, 

I find likewise in ancient Times the Conceit of 
making an Eccbo talk sensibly, and^ve rational Answers. 
If this could be excusable in any Writer, it would be in 
Ovid, where he introduces the Eccho as a Nymph, before 
she was worn away into nothing but a Voice. The 
learned Erasmus, tho' a Man of Wit and Genius, has 
composed a Dialogue upon this silly kind of Device, and 
made use of an Eccho who seems to have been a very 
extraordinary Linguist, for she answers the Person she 
talks with in Latia, Creek, and Hebrew, according ai 
she found the Syllables which she was to repeat in any 
of those learned Languages, Hudibras, in Ridicule of this 
false kind of Wit, has described Bruin bewailing the Loss 
of his Bear to a solitary Eccho, who is of great use to 
the Poet in several Disticks, as she does not only rq 
after him, but helps out his Verse, and fumisoes 1 
with Rhymes. 

He rag'd, and kept as heavy a CoS as 

Stent Hereulcs tor lest o/Hyla*/ 

Forcing the Vallies lo repeat 

The Aeceat$ ol his sad Regreti 

He beat his Breast, and tare his Hair, 

For Less ef lu's dear Croay Bear, 

Thai Eccho Iroia the hollow Ground 

His doleful WalUagB did resound 

More wistfully, by many times, 

Than in small Poets Solayfoot Rhymes, 

That make her, la their rueful Stories, 

To answer to lot'rogatories. 

And mast unconscionably depose 

Things ol whith She nothing knoin I 

And when she has said all the can say, 
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Tis wretttd to ibe Lover's Fiaey. 
Ouoth be, O wblther, wicked Bruin, 

Art tbeu tied to my Eacbo, Ruin / 

/ thougbl Ih' badsl scora'd fo budge 3 Step 

Far Fear. (Otioth Eccbo) Marry guep. 

Am not I here to lake tby Parti 

Tbeo wbal has quell'd tby slubbara Heart t 

Hare these Bcaes rallied, and this Head 

So often in tby Ouarrtl bled! 

Nor did I ever wiacb or grudge It, 

For thy dear Salce! {Ottolb she) Mum budged 

Tbiakst tboa 'twill Dot belaid i' lb' Disb 

Tboa lum'dst Iby Back? Ouotb Ecebo. Fish. 

To rua trotn those tb' badsl avcrcome 

Thus cowardly! Ouotb Eccho, Mum. 

But what a'veogeaace makes Ibee fly 

From roc too, as Ibiae Eoetnyf 

Or if Ihoti hadsl no Thought of me, 

Nor wbal I have endur'd for Thee, 

Yel Shame aad Hoaotir might prevail 

To keep thcc Ibus from turaiag TatU 

For who wou'd grudge lo spend bis Blood In 

His Honour's Cautef Ouotb she, A Pudding. Q 

No. 60, 

[ADDISON.] Wednesday, May 9, 

Hoe est quodpalkif Car gala aoa peaadeat, hoe est/ 

Per. Sat 3. 

SEVERAL kinds of false Wit that vanished in the 
re^ed Ages of the World, discovered themselves 
again in the Times of Monkish Ignorance. 

As the Monks were the Masters of all that little Learn/ 
ing which was then extant, and had their whole Lives 
entirely disengaged ^om Business, it is no Wonder that 
ral of them, who wanted Genius for higher Perfof." 
mances, emplo\^d many Hours in the Composition of 
Buch Tricks in Writing as required much Time and little 
Capacin'. I have seen half the /Enci'd turned into 
Latin Rhymes by one of the Beaux Esprits of that 
dark Age i who says in his Preface to it, ttiat the /Bnetd 
wanted nothing but the Sweets of Rhyme to make it 
the most perfect Work in its kind. I have likewise seen 
an Hymn in Hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which 
filled a whole Book, tho' it consisted but of the eight 
following Words ) 

Tot 
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tuat, Virgo, dote*. qu«l. tidera. Caelo. 



The Poet rung the Changes upon these eight several Worii, 
and by that Means made his Verses almost as numerout 
as the Virtues and the Siars which they cele^tecL II ii 
no Wonder that Men who had so much Time upon their 
Hands, did not only restore all the antiquated Piects 
of false Wit, bul enriched the World with Inventions oi 
their own. It was to this Age that we owe the Production 
of Anagrams, which is nothing else but a TransmuiatioQ 
of one Word into another, or die turning of the same Sei 
of Letters info different Words ; which may change Nighi 
into Day, or Black into White, if Chance, ^vho is the 
Goddess that presides over these Soris of Composition, 
shall so direct I remember a witty Author, ia AUustoa 
to this kind of Writing, calls his Bival, who (it seems) was 
distorted, and bad his Limbs set in Places that did aoi 
properly belong to them. The Anagram of a Man. 

When the Anagrammatist lakes a Name to work upon, 
he considers it at first as a Mine no) broken up, which 
will not shew the Treasure it contains till he shall have 
spent many Hours in the Search of ill For it is his 
Business to find out one Word that conceals it self in anotha, 
and to examine the Letters in all the Variety of Stations 
in which they can possibly be ranged. I have beard of t 
Gentleman who, when this Kind of Wit was in f=^g hiop, 
endeavoured to gain his Mistress's Heart by it, She mi 
one of the finest Women of her Age, and known by ibe 
Name of the Lady Mary Boon, The Lover not beiof 
able to make any thing of Mary, by certain Liberlitt 
indulged to this kind of writing converted it into Afofll 
and after having shut him self up for half a Year, witb 
indefatigable Industry produced an Anagram. Upoa tbc 

E resenting it to his Mistress, who was a little vexed in 
er Heart to see her self degraded into MolJ Boob, dx 
told him, to his infinite Surprize, that he had mtstakcs 
her Sirname, for that it was not Boon but Bohua. 
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Lover was thunder'^truck with his Misfortuac, No. 60. 

insomuch that in a little Time after he losi his Senses, ^edon 
which indeed had been very much impaired by that j^J^' 
continual Application he had given to his Anagram. 17" 

The Acrostick was probably invented about Qie same 
time with the Anagram, though it is impossible to decide 
whether (he Inventor of the one or the other were the 
greater Blockhead. The Simple Acrostick is nothing but 
the Name or Title of a Person or Thing made out of the 
initial Letters of several Verses, and by that Means 
written, after the Manner of the Chinese, in a per' 
pendicular Line. But besides these there are Compound 
AcroBticks, where the principal Letters stand two or three 
deep. I have seen some of them where the Verses have 
not only been edged by a Name at each Extremity, 
but have had the same Name running down like a Seam 
through the Middle of the Poem. 

There is another near Relation of the Anagrams and 
Acrosticks, which is commonly called a Chronogram. 
This kind of Wit appears very often on many modem 
Medals, especially those of Germaay, when they reprc/- 
sent in the Inscription the Year in which they were 
coined. Thus we see on a Medal of Gustaphus Adolphuo 
the following Words, ChrIstVs DuX eego TiflVMpHVs. If 
you take the pains to pick the Figures out of the several 
Words, and range them in their proper Order, you will 
find they amount to MDCXWVlI, or 1627, the Year 
jn which the Medal was stamped i For as some of the 
Letters distinguish themselves from the rest, and over-' 
top their Fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
Capacity, both as Letters and as Figures. Your laboriotis 
Certnan Wits will turn over a whole Dictionary for one 
of these ingenious Devices. A Man would think they 
were searching after an apt classical Term, but instead 
of that they are looking out a Word that has an L, an M, 
or a D in it. When therefore we meet with any of these 
Inscriptions, we are not so much to look in 'em for the 
Thought, as for the Year of the Lord. 

The Bouts Rimex were the Favourites of the French 
Nation for a whole Age together, and that at a Time 
when it abounded in wit and Learning. They were a 
p List 
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b. 60, List of Words (hat rhyme to oae another, draws up by 
7'cdficf another Hand, and given to a Poet, who was to make a 
ly 9 Poem to the Rhymes in the same Order that they were 
• ' placed upon the List t The more uncommon the Rhymes 
were, the more extraordinary was the Genius of the Poet 
that could accommodate tiis Verses to them. I do not 
know any greater hislance of the Decay of Wit and 
Learning among the French (which generally follow* 
the Declension of Empire) ttian the endeavouring; to if 
store this foolish Kind of Wit If the Reader will be at 
the Trouble to see Examples of it, lei him look into the 
new Mercure Galant; where the Author every Month 
gives a List of Rhymes to be filled iip fay the mgenious 
in order to be communicated to the Publick in the Mtn 
cure for the succeeding Month That for the Montb 
of November last, which now lies before me, is u 
follows. 

; - Guenka 



Cam 



HoakM 

i=d«* 

One would be amazed to see so learned a Man as Menagt 
taMng seriously on this Kind of Trifle in the foUowisg 
Passage. 

Monsieur de la Chambre has told tae, that bt 
never knew what he was going to write whea be 
took his Pen into his Haodf but that oae Seateact 
always produced another. For my own Part, I aeret 
knew what I should write next when I was makiag 
Verses. In the first Place I got all my Rhyma 
together, and was afterwards perhaps three or four 
Months in filling them up. I one Day abeweJ 
Monsieur Gombaud a Composition of this Nature, in 
which among others I had made use of the four 
following Rhymes, Amaryllis, Phillis, Marae, Arve. 
desiring him to give me his Opinion of it fie told 
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me imtnediately, That my Verses were good for No. 60, 
aothing. Aad upon my asking his Reason, he said, Y'^'" 
Because the Rhymes are too common / and for that jlJ'' g 
Reason easie to be put into Verse. Marry, says 1, 17% 
if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all the Pains 
I have been at. But by Monsieur Gombaud's Leave, 
aotwithslaodiag the Severity of the Criticism, the 
Verses were good. Vid. menaciana. Thos far the 
learned Menage, whom I have translated Word for 
Word. 

The fiTBt Occasion of these Bouts Rimez made them 
in some Manner excusable, as they were Tasks which 
the French Ladies used to impose on their Lovers. But 
^vhea a grave Author, like him abovei'mentioaed, tasked 
himself, could there be any thing more ridiculous 7 Or 
would not one be apt to believe thai the Author played 
booty, and did not make his List of Rhymes till he had 
finished his Poem? 

I shall only add, that this Piece of false Wit has been 
finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a Poem en^' 
tituled. La Defaite des BoulsoRimez, The Rout of the 
BoulS'Rimez. 

I must subjoin to this last Kind of Wit the double 
Rhymes, which are used in Doggerel Poetry, and gener' 
ally applauded by ignorant Readers. If the Thought 
of the Couplet in such Compositions is good, the Rhyme 
adds little to it ; and if bad, it will not be in the Power 
of the Rhyme to recommend it I am afraid that 

Seat Numbers of those who admire the incomparable 
udibras, do it more on account of these Doraiercl 
Rhymes than of the Parts thai really deserve Admira' 
tion. I am sure I tiave beard the 

a Stick. 



more frequently quoted, than the Gnest Pieces of Wit 
in the whole Poem. C 
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fl-^ No. 6L 

'"■ Nea cquidrm hoc ttudco, btiJUtit 

I PigiDi turgcacit, dare pondut Ido 



T' 



HERE is no kind of false Wil which has I 
which consists in a Jingle of Words, and : 



recommended by the Practice of all Ages, as i 



fiended under the general Name of Fw ^ 
indeed impossible lo kill a Weed, which the Soil 

a natural Disposition to produce. The Seeds of Pi 

are in the Minds of all Men, and tho' they mayi 
subdued by Reason, Reflection, and good Sense, ' 
will be very apt to shoot up in the greatest G 
that is not broken and cultivated by the Rules of 
Imitation is natiwal to ue, and when it does not raise 
the Mind lo Poetry, Painting, Muslck, or other more 
noble Arts, it often breaks out in Punns and Quibblei^ 
Aristotle, in the Eleventh Chapter of his Book of 
Rheiorick, describes two or tliree kinds of Punns, which 
he calls Paragrams, among the Beauties of good Writing, 
and produces Instances of them out of some ^ the 
greatest Authors in the Greek Tongue. Cicero bu 
sprinkled several of his Works with Punns, and 'at 
his Book where he lays down the Rules of Oratory, 
quotes abundance of Sayings as Pieces of Wit, which 
also upon Examination prove arrant Punns. But tbt 
Age in which the Puna chiefly flourished, was tbe 
Reign of King James the First. Thai learned Monarch 
was himself a tolerable Punnster, and made very few 
Bishops or PrivyX^ounsellors that had not some tioe 
or other signalized tbetnselves by a Clinch, or a 
Conundrum. It was therefore in this Age that the 
Punn appeared with Pomp and Dignity. It had befbre 
been admitted into merry Speeches and ludicrous Ctxiy 
positions, but was now delivered with great Gravttp 
from the Pulpit, or pronounced in the most solenu 
manner at the Council.'Table. The greatest Author^ 
in their most serious Works, made frequent use c( 
Punns. The Sermons of Bishop Aadrewa, and 
Tragedies of Shakespear, are full of theoi. The Sin 
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punned into Pepentancc by the former, as in the No. 6L 
latter nothing is more usual than lo see a Hero weeping J}*'*'}? 
and quibbling for a dozen Lines together. ituT 

I must add to these great Authorities, which seem to 
have given a kind of Sanction to this Piece of false Wit, 
that all the Writers of Rhetorick have treated of Pun/ 
ning with very great Respect, and divided the several 
binds of it into iurd Names, that are reckoned among 
the Figures of Speech, and recommended as Ornaments 
in Discourse. I remember a Country School'master of 
my Acquaintance told me once, that he had been in 
Company with a Gentleman whom he looked upon to 
be ^e greatest Paragratatnatist among (he Moderns. 
Upon Enquiry, I found my learned Friend had dined 
tliat Day witn Mr. Swaa, the famous Punnsteri and 
desiring him to give me some Account of Mr. Swan's 
Conversation, he told me that he generally talked in 
the Paraaoiaasia, that he sometimes gave into the 
Place, but that in his humble Opinion he shined most 
in the Aalaaaclaais. 

I must not here omit, that a famous University of 
this Land was formerly very much infested with Punas i 
but whether or no this might not arise from the Fens 
and Marshes in which it was situated, and which are 
now drained, 1 must leave lo the Determination of 
more skilful Naturalists. 

After this short History of Punning, one would 
wonder bow it should be so entirely bani^ed out of the 
Learned World, as it is a I present, especially since it had 
found a Place in the Writings of the most ancient 
Polite Authors. To account for this, we must consider, 
that the first Race of Authors, who were the great 
Heroes in Writing, were destitute of all Rules and Arts 
of Criticism i and for that Reason, though they excel 
later Writers in Greatness of Genius, they fall short of 
them in Accuracy and Correctness. The Moderns can^ 
not reach their Beauties, but can avoid their Imperfections. 
When the World was furnished with these Authors of 
the first Eminence, there grew up another Set of Writers, 
who gained themselves a Reputation by the Remarks 
which they nude on the Works of those who preceded 

them 
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to.6L them, li was one of the Employments of these Secoal' 

"hun^y, ary Aulhors, to distinguish the several kinds of Wit by 

|»y '''' Terms of Art, and to consider them as more or less 

L perfect, according as they were fotinded in Truth. Il is 

L no wonder therefore, that even such Authors as Isocrales, 

I Plato, and Cicero, should have such little Blemishes at 

I are not to be met with in Authors of a much inferior 

Character, who have written since those several Blem' 

ishes were discovered. 1 do not find that (here was i 

proper Separation made between Punns and true Wil 

by any of the ancient Aulhors, except Ouintili^n ami 

ILongiaus. But when this Distinction was once settled, 
it was very natural for all Men of Sense to agree in it 
As for the Revival of tliis false Wit, it happened about 
the time of the Revival of Letters ; but as soon as it was 
once detected, it immediately vanished and disappeared 
At the same time there is no question, but as il hat 
sunk in one Age and rose in another, it will again 

I recover it self in some distant Period of Time, as 

Pedantry and Ignorance shall prevail upon Wit and 
Sense. And, to speak the Truth, I do very much apa«' 
bend, by some of the last Winter's Productions, wnich 
had their Sets of Admirers, that our Posterity will b 
a few Years degenerate into a Race of Punnstersi Ai 
least, a Man may be very excusable for any Apprehec 
sions of tliis kind, thai has seen Acrosticks handed about 
the Town with great Secrecie and Applause i to whicb 
I must also add a little Epigraai called the Wtte^ 
Prayer, that fell into Verse when it was read either 
backward or forward, excepting only that it Cursed one 
way and Blessed the other, when one sees there ace 
actually such Pains.'takers among our British Wits, irfH 
can tell what it may end in? If we must Lash tat 
another, let it be with the manly Strokes of Vit anJ 
Satyr 1 for I am of the old Philosopher's Opinion, Th* 
if I must suffer from one or the other, I would rathe 
it should be from (he Paw of a Lion, than the Hoof d 
an Ass. I do not speak this out of any Spirit of Party. 
There is a most crying Dulness on both Sides. I ban 
seen Tory Acrosticks and Whig Anagrams, and do not 
quarrel with either of them, because (hey are Whip 
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Tories, but because they are Anagrams and 
AcTosiicks, 

Bui to returo to Puomng. Having pursued the History _ 
of a Punn, from its Origioal to its Dowofal, I shall here " 
define it to be a Conceit arising from the use of two 
Words that agree in the Sound, but differ in the Sense. 
The only way therefore to try a Piece of Wit, is to 
translate it into a different Language i If it bears the Test 
you may pronounce it true ; but if it vanishes in the 
Experiment you aiay conclude it to have been a Punn. 
In short, one may say of a Punn as the Counlry^man 
described his Nigbtingide, that it is vox £. praeterea aibil, 
a Sound, and nothing but a Sound On the contrary, 
one may represent true Wit by the Description whidb 
Aristioetus makes of a fine Woman, When she is 
dressed she is Beautiful, when she is undressed she is 
Beautihjii Or, as Mercerus has translated it more 
Emphatically, Induitur, formosa est i Exuitur, ipsa forma 
est. C 

No, 62. 

[ADDISON.] Friday. May IL 

Scrihradi recte aapere est £ priaclplum £ foni. — Hor, 

MR. Lock has an admirable Scflection upon the 
Difference of Wit and judgment, whereby he 
endeavours to shew the Reason why they are not 
always the Talents of the same Person. His Words are 
as follow I And hence, perhaps, may be given some 
Reason of that common Observation, That Mea who 
have a great deal of Wit and prompt Memories, have 
not always the clearest Judgment, or deepest Reason. 
Ivr Wit lying most ia the Assemblage of Ideas, and 
putting those together with Quickness and Variety, 
wherein can be found any Resemblance or Coogruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant Pictures and agreeable 
Visions in the Fancy t Judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, In separating carefully one 
from another, Ideas wherein can be found the least 
[Hfference, thereby to a void being mis-'led by Similitude, 
and by Affinity to take one tiling for another. This is 
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a Way of proceeding quite contrary to Metaphor aad 
Allusion I wherein, for the most Part, lies that Enter' 
tainmenl and Pleasantry of Wit which strikes so Urely 
oa the Fancy, and is therefore so acceptable to all People, . 

This is, 1 ttiiak, the best aa6 most philosopihkatj 
Account thai I have ever met wiih of Wii, which { 
ally, though not always, consists in such a Res 
and Congruity of Ideas as this Author mentions. I a. 
only add to it, by way of Explanation, That every 1 
semblance of Ideas is not that which we call Wit, unl 
it be such an one that gives Delight and Surprize loj 
Reader i These two Properties seem essential to Wit, mfl 
terticularly the last of them. In order therefore that ( 
Kcsemblance in the Ideas be Wit, it is necessary that ^ 
Ideas should not lie loo near one another in the Natii{ 
of things ; for where the Likeness is obvious, it gives i 
Surprize. To compare one Man's Singing to that] 
another, or to represent the Whiteness of any Object f 
that of Milk and Snow, or the Variety of its Colours I 
those of the Rainbow, cannot be called Wit, unless, be '* 
this obvious Resemblance, there be some further i 
gruihr discovered in the two Ideas that is capable of eivlg 
the Reader some Surprize. Thus when a Poet tells 1 
the Bosom of his Mistress is as white as Snow, thei^ 
no Wit in the Comparison! but when he adds, mu 
Sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into Wit, " 
Reader's Memory may supply him with inoua 
Instances of the same Nature. For this Reason, thefl 
militudes in Heroick Poets, who endeavour rather to \ 
the Mind with great Conceptions, than to divert it ' 
siKh as are new and surprizing, have seldom any thiui^ 
in them that can be called Wii. Mr, Lock's Account S 
Wit, with this short Explanation, comprehends most ef 
the Species of Wii, as Metaphors, Similitudes, Allegorie* 
/Enigmas, Moitos, Parables, Fables, Dreams, Visions, 
dramatick Writings, Burlesque, and all the Methods ol 
Allusion I As there are many other Pieces of Wit (how 
remote soever they may appear at first Sight from (I 
foregoing Description) which upon Examination ir^ | 
foimd to agree with ii. 

As true Wit generally consists in this Resemblance a 
Coni 
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uity of Ideas, false Wit chiefly consists in the Re^ No. 62. 
ablance and Congruity sometimes of single Letters, as S^'^^X' 

. Anagrams, Chronograms, Lipograms, and AcroBlicks i I^m'' 

bmetimes of Syllables, as in bcchos and Doggerel 

liymes i Sometimes of Words, as in Punns and Quibbles f 

od sometimes of whole Sentences or Poems, cast into the 

figures of Eggs, Axes or Altars i Nay, some carry die 

lotion of Wit so far, as to ascribe it even to external 

Simickry ; and to look upon a Man as an ingenious Person. 

hat can resemble the Tone, Posture, or Face of another, 

As frue Wit consists in the Resemblance of Ideas, and 

tlse Wit in the Resemblance of Words, according to the 

iregoing Instances i there is another kind of Wii which 

onsists partly in the Resemblance of Ideas, and P^tlj hi 

K Resemblance of Words t which for Distinction Sake 

xhall call tnixt Wit. This Kind of Wit is that which 

bounds in Cowley, more than in any Author that ever 

rrotc. Mr. Wallet has likewise a great deal of it 

iflr. Dryden is very sparing in it. Miltoo had a Genius 

rxnuch above it Spencer is in the same class with Miltoo. 

'tXht Italians, even in their Epic Poetry, are full of it 

iMonsieur Boileau, who formed fumeelf upon the Ancient 

[poets, has every where rejected it with Scorn, If we 

[look after mixt Wit among the Greek WrilerSi we stial! 

rfind it no where but in the Epigrammatists. There are 

Indeed some Strokes of it in the little Poem ascribed to 

Musaeus, which by that, as well as many other Marks, 

etrays it self to be a modem Composition. If we look into 

Latin Writers, we find none of this mixt Wit in Virgil, 

.ucretius, or Catullus i very little in Horace, but a great 

al of it in Ovid, and scarce any thing else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable Branches of mixt Wit, I shall 

one Instance which may be met with in all the 

riters of this Class. The Passion of Love in its Nature 

IS been thought to resemble Fire ; for which Reason the 

Pords Fire and Flame arc made use of to signifie Love. 
rhc witty Poets therefore have taken an Advantage from 
be doubtful Meaning of the Word Fire, to make an infinite 
'Jumber of Witticisms. Cowley observing the cold Re 
9rd of his Mistress's Eyes, and at the same Time their 
vwcr of producing Love la faim, considers them as Burn.' 

ins 
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«. 62. ing'Glasses made of Ice ; and finding himself able to lin I 
rii»y. in the greatest Eitreoiities of Lore, concludes the Torrid | 
^ "' Zone to be habitable. When his Mistress has read his \ 
I Letter written in Juice of Lenunon by holding h to the _ 

Fire, he desires her to read it over a second time by LovAJ 
Flames. When she weeps, he wishes it were tnwail 
Heat that distilled those Drops from the Limbeck. Wbcn 
she is absent he is beyond eighty, that is, thirty Dcgreo " 
nearer the Pole than when she is with him. His aaHv , 
tious Love is a Fire that naturally mounts upwards ; his I 
happy Love is the Beams of Heaven, and his unhappy ' 
Love Flames of HeU. When it does not let hiin sleep, it i 
is a Flame that sends up no Smoak i when it is opposd I 
by Counsel and Advice, it is a Fire that rages the moft 
by the Wind's blowing upon it. Upon the dyiog of a i 
Tree in which he had cut his Loves, he observes that hit | 
written Flames bad burnt up and withered the Trw^ 
When he resolves to give over his Passion, he tells u | 
that one burnt like him for ever dreads the Fire. Kii 
Heart is an /Etna, that instead of Vukan's Shop encloses 
Cupid's Forge in it His endeavouring to drown hii ' 
Love in Wine, is throwing Oil upon the Fire. He woulJ 
insinuate to his Mistress, that the Fire of Love, like itu> 
of the Sun (which produces so many living Creature' 
should not only warm but b«;et. Love in another PUt 
cooks Pleasure at his Fire. &imetimes the Poet's Hean 
is frozen in every Breast, and sometimes scorched s \ 
every Eye. Sometimes he is drowned in Tears, aai 
burnt in Love, like a Ship set on Fire in the Middle ^ 
the Sea. 

The Reader may observe in every one of these Ii^ 
stances, that the Poet mixes the Qualities of Fire wiiti 
those of Love ; and in the same Sentence speaking ol It 
both as a Passion, and as real Fire, surprizes the Readtf 
with those seeming Resemblances or Contradictions tfW 
make up all the Wit in this kind of Writing. Mixt Wi 
therefore is a Composition of Punn and true Wit, and ii 
more or lessperfect as the Resemblance lies in the Idea 
or in the words i Its Foundations are laid partly is 
Falsehood and partly in Truth i Reason puts in her Claim 
for one Half of it, and Extravagance for the other. The 

cdy 
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ly Province therefore for this kind of Wit. is Epigram, No. 62. 
those little occasional Poems that in their own Nature fT'^'Y,' 
: nothing else but a Tissue of Epigrams. I cannot con-' ^j^ 
dude this Head of mixl Wit, without owning that the 
admirable Poet out of whom I have taken the Examples 
of iti had as much true Wit as any Author that ever 
writi and indeed all other Talents of an extraordinary 
Genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this Subject, that 
^ould take Notice of Mr, Dryden's Definition of Wit( 
"which, with all the Deference that is due to the Jud^nent 
of so great a Man, is not so prop^ly a Definition of Wit. 
as of good Writing in general Wit. as he defines it, is 
' a Propriety of Words and Thoughts adapted to the Sub,- 
Ject.' If tlus be a true Definition of Wit. I am apt to think 
that Euclid was the greatest Wit that ever set Pen to 
Paper I It is certain tlut never was a greater Propriety 
of Words and Thoughts adapted to (he Subject, than what 
that Author has made use of in his Elements. I shall 
only appeal to my Reader, if this Definition agrees with 
any Notion he has of Wit ; If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a belter Poet, but a greater 
Wit than Mr. Cowley; and Virgil a much more facetious 
Man than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most penetrat.' 
ing of all the French Criticks, has taken Pains to shew, 
Tbat it is impossible for any Thought lo be beautiful 
which is not just, and has not its Foundation in the 
Nature of Things i That the Basis of all Wit is Truth i 
and that no Thought can be valuable, of which good 
Sense is not the Grouad'work. Boilcau has endeavoured 
to inculcate the same Notion in several Parts of his 
Writings, both in Prose and Verse. This is that natural 
Way a Writing, that beautiful Simplicity, which we so 
much admire in the Compositions of the Ancients ; and 
which no Body deviates from, but those who want 
Strength of Genius lo make a Thought shine in its own 
natural Beauties, Poets who want this Strength of Genius 
to give that Majestick Simplicity to Nature, which we so 
much admire in the Works of the Ancients, are forced 
to hunt after foreign Ornaments, and not to let any 
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Piece of Wit of what Kind soever escape them. I look 
upoa these Writers as Goths m Poetry, who, like those 
in Architecture, not being able to come up lo the beauti' 
ful Simplicity of the old Creeks and Somaas, have eo' 
dcavourcd to supply its Place with all the Extravaganca 
of an irregular f^ancy, Mr, Drydea makes a very hand' 
som Observation on Ovid's Writing a Letter from DUs 
to /Eneas, in the following Words ( 'Ovid (says ht, 
speaking of Virgil's Fiction of Dido and jEoe»s\ 
takes it up after him, even in the same Age, and maka 
an Ancient Heroine of Virgil's ncwcrealed Dido; dic- 
tates a Letter for her just before her' Death to the UO' 
R-ateful Fugitive i and. very unluckily for himself, ii 
ror measuring a Sword with a Man so much superior in 
Force to him, on the same Subject. I think i may b( 
Judge of this, because I have translated both, TTie famous 
Author of the Art of Love has nothing of his own ; he 
borrows all from a greater Master in his own Profession, 
and, which is worse, improves nothing which he findsi 
Nature fails him, and being forced lo his old Shift, be 
has Recourse to Witticism. This passes indeed with bis 
soft Admirers, and gives him the Preference to Virgil in 
their Esteem.' 

Were not I suoported by so great an Authority as that 
of Mr. Drydea, 1 should not venture to observe. That the 
Taste of most of our Eaglisb Poels, as well as Reader*, 
is extremely Gotbiek. He quotes Monsieur Segrais for 
a threefold Distinction of the Readers of Poetry i In tbc 
first of which he comprehends the Rabble of Readers. 
whom he does not treat as such with regard to tfaeir 
Quality, but to their Numbers and the Coarseness of 
their Taste. His Words are as follow i ' Segrais has 
distin^shed the Readers of Poetry, according to their 
Capacity of judging, into three Classes. [He might t~~" 
said the same of Writers too, if he had pleased] la 
lowest Form he places those whom he calls Les P 
Esprits, such things as are our Upper'Gallery Audit 
in a Pla^^ouse i who like nothing but the Hu ' 
Rind of wit, prefer a Quibble, a Conceit, an E| 
before solid Sense and elegant Expression i Tb 
Mob'Readers. If Virgil and Martial stood for Parliami 
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. we know already who would carry it But though No. 62. 
ly make the greatesi Appearance in me Field, and cry ^'^^Y' 
; loudest, the best on't is they are but a sort of French ^^ "* 
euenots, or Dutch Boors, brought over in Herds, but 
fNaturalized i who have not Lands of two Pounds per 
\num in Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged 
PolL Their Authors are of the same Level, fit to re' 
it them on a Mountebank's Stage, or to be Masters 
Ihe Ceremonies in a Bear'garden i Yet these are they 
10 have the most Admirers. But it often happens, to 
hi Mortification, that as their Readers improve their 
dc of Sense (as they may by reading better Books, and 
Conversation with Men of Judgment) they soon bt" 
etbenu' 

must not dismiss this Subject without observing, that 
Mr. Lock in the Passage above-mentioned has dis' 
ered the most fruitful Source of Wit, so there is 
(her of a quite contrary Nature to it, which does 
iwise branch it self out into several Kinds. For not 
Y the Resemblance, but the Opposition of Ideas does 
f often produce Wit f as I could shew in several little 
Its, Turns, and Antitheses, that I may possibly enlarge 
1 in some future Speculation, C 

_63, 
>DISON.] Saturday, Mi] 

Hutaaao capiti cerricera pielor equiaata 
Juneere at veUt £ varias laductre pluma* 
Uadique coUall* meaibnt, ul turpilcr atnitn 
Dtaiaat in piactai muUcr fonaota tuperae i 
Speettnim timUai riaum teaeatlt, ataici I 
Credfle, PJioart, hti tabulae fore Ubrutn 
Ftttbailem, cu/ua, Tclut aetai aomaia, raaae 
Flageatur apceka .— Hor. 

ia Tery bard for the Mind to disengage itaelf from 
Subject in which it has been long employed. The 
lights will be rising of themselves &om time to time, 
we give them no Encouragement i as the Tossings 
Fluctuations of the Sea continue several Hours after 
Winds axK laid 

ia to this that I impute my last Night's Dream or 
Vision, 
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lo.63. Vision, which formed into one continued Allegory Ae 
aturday, several Schemes of Wn, whether Fake, Mixed, or Ti 
^ '^' that have been the Subject of my late Papers. 

Methoughts I was transported into a Country that ws 
filled with Prodigies and Enchantments, governed by ttic 
Goddess of Falsehood, and entitled The Region of Fa!« 
Wit. There was nothing in the Fields, the Woods, and 
the Rivers, that appeared natural. Several of the Tree* 
blossomed in Leaf'Gold, some of them produced Bow 
Lace, and some of them precious Stones. The Fountain 
bubbled in an Opera Tune, and were filled with Stagii 
Wild'Boars, and Mermaids, that lived among the Wale«i 
at the same time that Dolphins and several kinds of Fisfa 

Slayed upon the Banks, or took their Pastime in the 
leadows. The Birds had many of them golden Beaks, 
and human Voices. The Flowers perfumed the Air with 
Smells of Incense, Amber'greese, and Pulvillios; ad 
were so interwoven with one another, that they grew 
up in Pieces of Embroidery. The Winds were blW 
with Sighs and Messages of distant Lovers, As I wi! 
walking to and fro in this enchanted Wilderness, I co\M 
not forbear breaking out into Soliloquies upon the scvefil 
Wonders which lay before me, when to my great Sup 
prise, I found there were artificial Ecchoes in every Walk, 
that by Repetitions of certain Words which I spoke, agrtd 
with me, or contradicted me, in every thing I said Id 
the midst of my Conversation with these invisible Coov 
panions, I discovered in the Center of a very dark Gron 
a monstrous Fabrick built after the Gotbick maaner, aai 
covered with innumerable Devices in that barbarous kioi 
of Sculpture. I immediately went up to it, and found li 
to be a kind of Heathen Temple consecrated to the Gcd 
of Dullness. Upon my Entrance I saw the Deity of iht 
Place dressed in the Habit of a Monk, with a Book is 
one Hand and a Rattle in the other. Upon his ri^ 
Hand was Industry, with a I^amp burning before her; 
and on his left Caprice, with a Monky sitting on btc 
Shoulder, Before lus Feet there stood an Aitar of a verv 
odd Make, which, as I afterwards found, was shaped a 
that manner, to comply with the Inscription thai of 
founded it Upon the Altar there lay several OSeringi 
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Axes, ^io^ and Eggs, cut in Paper, and mscribed No. 63. 

ith Verses. The Temple was filled with Votaries, who ?|'"'??T' 

ipUcd iheinselvcs to different Diversions, as their Fancies ^^ ' 

rected them. In one Part of it I saw a Regiment of 

igrams, who were continually in motion, turning to 

Right or to the L«ft, facing about, doubling thdr 

anks, shiftily their Stations, and throwing themselves 

Dto all the Figures, and Counter-marches of the most 

i changeable and perplexed Exercise. 

I Not lar from these was a Body of Acrosticks, made up 

|of very disproportioned Persons. It was disposed into 

, three Columns, the Officers planting themselves in a Line 

1 on the left Hand of each Column. The Officers were all 

of ihem at least Six Foot liigh, and made three Sows of 

sery proper Men ; but the Common Soldiers, who filled 

» the Spaces between the Officers were such Dwarfs, 

uripples, and Scarecrows, that one could hardly look upon 

bem without laughing. There were behind the Acroa* 

icks two or three FUcs of Cbronograais, which differed 

oly from the former, as their Officers were equipped 

like the Figure of Time) with an Houfglass in one Hand, 

' a Scythe in the other, and took their Posts promiscu/ 

y among the private Men whom they commanded. 

In the Boi^ of the Temple, and before the very Face of 

le Deity, methought I saw the Phantom of TryphSodorus 

le Upogratntnatist, engaged in a Ball with four and 

venty Persons, who pursued Titm by turns thro' all the 

itricacics and Labyrinths of a Country Dance, witliout 

ing able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busic at the Western End 
ttie Temple, I enqufred into wtiat they were doing, and 
jnd there was in that Quarter the great Magazme of 
Rebus's. These were several things of the most different 
Matures tied up in Bundles, and thrown upon one another 
11 heaps like Faggots. You might behold an Anchor, a 
^ighi.'raii, and an Hobbyhorse bound up together. One 
pf the Workmen seeing me very much surprised, told me, 
here was an infinite deal of Wit io several of those 
Bundles, and that he would explain them to me if I 
pleased t I thanked him for his Civility, but told him I 
was in very great liastc at that time. As I was going out 
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No. 63, of the Temple, J observed in one Comer of it a Ouster of ! 
Saturday. Men and Women laughing very heartily, and divertioi 
15,*' '*! themselves at a Game of Crambo. I heard several Doubli 
Rhymes as I passed by them, which raised a great deal ^ 
Mirth, 

Not iat from these was another Set of merry Peopk 

engaged at a Diversion, in which the whole Jest wu Ic 

mistake one Person for another. To give Occasioo \a 

these ludicrous Mistakes, they were divided into Pain. 

every Pair being covered from Head to Foot with tht 

same kind of Dress, though perhaps there w^as not the 

least Resemblance in their Faces. By this means an sU 

Man was sometimes mistaken for a Boy, a Woman for i 

Man, and a Black^a.'moor for an EuropeaD, which very 

often produced great Peals of Laughter. These I guesMd 

to be a Party of Punas. But beiiw very desirous to get 

out of this World of Magick, wtiich had almost tumeid oiy 

Brain, I left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields dial 

lay about it with all the Speed I could make. I w^as a» 

gone far before t heard the Sound of Trumpets and 

Alarms, which seemed to proclaim the March of m , 

Enemy ; and, as I afterwards found, was in reality iriui J 

1 apprehended it. There appeared at a great V 

very shining Light, and in the midst of it a 1 

a most beautiful Aspect ; her Name was Truth. 

her Right Hand there marched a Male Deity, who I 

severaf Quivers on his Shoulders, and ^a^ed 

Arrows in his Hand. His Name was Wit 1^ 

proach of these two Enemies filled all the Territo. 

False Wit with an unspeakable Consternation, insc 

that the Goddess of those Regions appeared in Pctk 

her Frontiers, with the several imerior Deities, i 

different Bodies of Forces which I had before seen i 

I Temple, who were now drawn up in Array, and c 

I to give their Foes a warm Reception. As the N _ 

I the Enemy was very slow, it gave time to the t 

I Iniiabitants who bordered upon the Regions of Fai_ 

I to draw their Forces into a Body, with a E)esign to | 

I upon their Guard as Neuters, and attend the issue ?' 

1 Combat 

m 1 must tiere inform my Reader, that ttie Frontiers o 
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inchanted Kegioa, which I have before described, were No. 63. 
ohabited by the Species of Mixed Wrr. who made ^"^T' 

very odd Appearance when they were mustered ™^ ' 
igether in an Army. There were Men whose Bodies 
rerc stuck full of Darts, and Women whose Eyes were 
turning .< glasses 1 Men that had Hearts of Fire, and 
'Pomen that had Breasts of Snow. It would be endless 
o describe several Monsters of the like Nature, that com^ 
Ktsed this great Army i which immediately fell asunder, 
isd divided itself into two Parts i the one half throwing 
bemselves behind the Banners of Tnum, and the 
ttbers betiind those of Falsehood. 

The Goddess of Falsehood was of a Gigantick 
itature, and advanced some Paces before the Front of 
er Army ; but as the dazUog Light, which flowed irosn 
'RinH, began to shine upon her, she faded insensibly i 
Dsomuch that in a little Space she looked rather like an 
mge Phantom, than a real Substance. At length, as the 
T^ess of TRimi approached still nearer to her, she 
^ away entirely, and vanished amidst the Brightness 
tS her Presence I so that there did not remain the least 
face or Impression of her Figure in the Place where 
he bad been seen. 

As at the rising of the Sun the Constellations grow 

bin, and the Stars go out one after another, till the whole 

hemisphere is extinguished i such was the vanisfune; 

if the Goddess I and not only of the Goddess herse^ 

It of the whole Army that attended her, which sym.' 

ithized with their Leader, and shrunk into Nothing, in 

iroportion as the Goddess disappeared. At the same 

' ae the whole Temple sunk, the Fish betook theov 

Ives to the Streams, and the wild Beasts to the Woods i 

t Fountains recovered their Murmurs, the Birds their 

h^oiccs, the Trees their Leaves, the Flowers their Scents, 

the whole Face of Nature its true and genuine Ap* 

ance. Tho' I still continued asleep, I fancied my 

as it were awakened out of a Dream, when 1 saw 

_ Region of Prodigies restored to Woods and Rivers, 

•ields and Meadows. 

Upon the Removal of thai wild Scene of Wonders, 

■hich had very much disturbed my Imagination, I took 
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a full Survey of the Persons of Wn and Truth ( 
indeed it was impossible to look upon the first, with 
seeing the other al the same time. There was behind 
them a strong and compact Body of Figures. T* " 
Genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a Sword in li 
Hand, and a Lawrel on her Head. Tragedy 
crowned with a Cypress, and covered with Robes di{9 
in Blood. Satyr had Smiles in her Look, and a Dag 
under her Garment. Rbetorick was known by I 
Thunderbolt ; and Comedy by her Mask. After sever 
other Figures, Epigram marched up in the Rear, wl 
had been posted there at the Beginning of the Expedt' 
lion, thai he might not revolt to the Enemy, whom he 
was suspected to favour in his Heart. I was very much 
awed and delighted with the Appearance of the God of 
Wit; there was something so amiable and yet so 
piercing in his Looks, as inspired me at once with Love 
and Terror. As I was gazing oa him to my unspeak/ 
able Joy, he took a Quiver of Arrows from his Shoulder, 
in order to make me a Present of it; but as I was 
reaching out my Hand to receive it of him. I knocked 
it against a Chair, and by that means awaked. C 



No. 64. 
[STEELE.; 
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Monday, May H. 

—Hie vlviows aaibitioaa 

Paaperhle omaes — Juv, 

HE most improper things we commit in the 
_ Conduct of our Lives, we are led into by tlx 
Force of Fashion. Instances might be given, in vrhi^fl 
a prevailing Custom makes us act against the RuIm ^M 
Nature, Law, and common Sense i But at present I diiH 
confine my Consideration of the Effect it has upon Mt^t^ 
Minds, by looking into our Behaviour when t1 is the 
Fashion to go into Mourning. The Custom of repre^ 
senting the Grief we have for the Loss o( the Dead by 
our mbits, certainly had its Rise from the real Sorrow 
of such as were loo much distressed to take the proper 
Care diey ought of their Dress. By Degrees ii pre' 
vailed, that sudi as had this inward Oppression < 
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liheir Minds, made an Apology for not joining with ihe No. 64. 

. rest of the World in their ordinary Diversions, by a |[J°"l5''' 

I Dress suited to their Condition. This therefore was at ^y'^ ' 

'first assumed by such only as were under real Distress, 

to whom it was a Relief that they had nothing about 

' them so light and gay as to be irksome to the Gloom 

and Melancholy of their iaward Reflections, or that might 

'misrepresent them to others. In Process of Time mis 

laudable Distinction of the Sorrowful was lost, and 

' Mourning is now worn by Heirs and Widows. You 

[see nothing but Magnificence and Solemnity in the 

Equipage of the Keltct, and an Air of Release from 

rSo^itude in the Pomp of a Son who has lost a wealthy 

I Father. This Fashion of Sorrow is now become a 

.generous Pari of the Ceremonial between Princes and 

fSoverciens, who in the Language of all Nations are 

rBtiled Brothers to each other, and put on the Purple 

;iq>on the Death of any Potentate with whom they live 

In Amity. Courtiers, and all who wish themselves such, 

:afe immediately seized with Grief from Head to Fool 

'l^»n this Disaster to their Prince; so that one may 

^mow by the very Buckles of a Gentleman'Usher, what 

3egree of Friendship any deceased Monarch maintained 

trim the Court to wfiich he belongs. A good Courtier's 

labit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on these Occa/ 

ioosi He deals much in WTilspers, and you may sec 

le dresses according to the best Intelligence. 

The general Affectation among Men, of appearing 

reater than they arc, makes the whole World run into 

tc Habit of the Court, You see the Lady, who the 

Hay before was as various as a Rainbow, upon the 

wie appointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a 

Sloud, This Humour does not prevail only on those 

rhose Fortunes can support any Change in their 

isquipage, not on those only whose Incomes demand 

the ^X^ntonness of new Appearances; but on such 

who have just enough to cloath ihem. An old 

[uaintance of mine, of Ninety Pounds a Year, who 

laiurally the Vanity of being a Man of Fashion 

at his Heart, is very much put to it lo bear the 

■tality of Princes- He made a new black Suit upon 

the 
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the Death of the King of Spain, he turned it for 
King of Portugal, and he now keeps his Cha 
whiK it is Ecowring for the Emperor. He is a „ , 
Oeconomist in his Extravagance, and mak^ oi^i 
fresh black Button upon his iron^-grey Suit for r" 
Potentate of small Territories j he indeed adds his Ct 
Hatband for a Prince whose Exploits he has 
ia the Gazette. Bui whatever Compliments may 
made on these Occasions, the true Mourners are 

Mercers, Silkmen, Lacemen and Milliners, A Pr 

of a merciful and royal Disposition would reflect wilj 
great Anxiety upon the Prospect of his Death, if 
considered what Numbers would be reduced to RT' 
by that Accident onlyi He would think it of Mc 
enough to direct, that in the Notification of his 
parture, the Honour done to him might be 
to those of the Houshold of the Prince to whom il 
should be signified. He would ttiink a general Mourtf 
ing 10 be in a less Degree the same Ceremony which 
is practised in barbarous Nations, of killing their Slaves 
to attend the Obsequies of their Kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a Loss for many Months 
together, to guess at the Character of a Man who canu 
now and then to our Coffe&'hot^se i He ever ended i 
Newspaper with this Reflexion, Well, I see all the 
Foreign Princes are in good Health- If you asked. 
Pray, Sir, What says the Postman from Vienna / he 
answered. Mate us thankful, the German Princes are 
all well I What does he say from Barcelona ? Ht 
does not speak but that the Country agrees very weD 
with the new Queen, After very much Enquiry, 
I found this Man of universal Loyalty was a whole 
sale Dealer in Silks and Ribbons i His way is, it seems, 
if he hires a Weaver or Workman, to have it tnserini 
in his Articles. 'That all this shall be well and trulr 
performed, provided no foreign Potentate shall depart 
this Life within the Time above/mentioncd.' It happen* 
in all publick Mournings, that the many Trades which 
depend upon our Habits, are during that Folly either 
pinched with present Want, or terrified ^vith the 
aocarenl Approach of it All the Atonement whicfa 

Men 
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Men can make for wanton Gxpences (which is a Sort No, 64. 
of insulting the Scarcity under which others labour) M"*^5> 
is, that the Superfluities of the Wealthy give Supplies j^l' "' 
to the Necessities of the Poor; but instead of any other 
Good arising from the Affectation of being in courtly 
Habits of Mourning, all Order seems to be destroyed 
by it I and the true Honour, which one Court does to 
another on that Occasion, loses its Force and Efficacy. 
^Chen a foreign Minister beholds the Court of a Nation 
(which flourishes in Riches and Plenty) lay aside, upon 
the Loss of his Master, all Marks of Splendor, and 
Magnificence, though the head of such a joyful People, 
he will conceive a greater Idea of the Honour done 
his Master, than when he sees the Generality of the 
People in the same Habit. When one is afraid to ask 
the Wife of a Tradesman whom she has lost of her 
Family t and after some Preparation endeavours to know 
whom she mourns for i how ridiculous is it to hear 
her explain her self. Thai we have lost one of the 
House of Austria t Princes are elevated so highly 
above the rest of Mankind, that it is a presumptuous 
Distinction to take a Part in Honours done to their 
Memories, except we have authority for ii. by being 
related In a particular Manner to the Court which pays 
'tfiat Veneration to their Friendships and seems to 
express on such an Occasion the Sense of the Un^ 
'certainty of human Life In general by assuming the 
YJabit of Sorrow though in the full Possession of 
Triumph and Royalty. R 

No. 65, 

[STEELE.] Tuesday, May 15. 

Hor. 

AFTER having at large explained what Wit is, and 
described the false Appearances of it, all that Labour 
seems but an useless Enquiry, without some Time be 
•pent in considering the Application of it. The Seat of 
Wit, when one speaks as a Man of the Town and the 
Vorld. IB the Playhouse > I shall therefore U\ this Paper 

with 
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to, 65, with Reflections upon the Use of it in that Place. The 
ruuday, Application of Wit in the Theatre has as sirong an EHc« 
y^ '^' upon the Manners of our Gentlemen, as the Taste of ii 
has upon the %'rifings of our Authors, ft may, pertiaps. 
look Uke a very presumptuous Work, though not Foreign 
frona the Duty of a Sfectatob, to tax the Writings of such 
as have long had the general Applause of a Nation i But 
1 shall always make Reason, Truth, and Nature the 
Measures of Praise and Dispraise \ if those are for tve, 
the Generality of Opinion is of no Consequence against 
me ; if they are against me, ttie general Opinion cannot 
long support me. 

without further Preface, I am going to look into some 
of our most applauded Plays, and sec whether they de- 
serve the Figure they at present bear in the Imaginations 
of Men, or cot 

In reflecting upon these Works, I shall chiefly dwell 
upon that for which each respective Play is raost ceb I 
brated. The present Paper shall be employed upon Sir 
Foplin Flutter. The received Character of tliis Play & , 
That it is the Pattern of Genlile Comedy. Dorinuat aai 
Harriot are the Characters of greatest Consequence, ana' i 
if these are Low and Mean, the Reputation of the Play li I 
very Unjust, 

I will take for granted, that a fine Gentleman shouU ! 
be honest in his Actions, and refined in his Langua^ 
Instead of this, our Hero, in this Piece, is a direcl 
Knave in his Designs, and a Clown in his Language 
Bellair is his Admirer and Friend i in return for whtct 
because he is forsooth a greater Wit than his said Friend 
he thinks it reasonable to perswade him to Marry a young 
Lady, whose Virtue, he thinks, will last no longer ifjan 
till she is a Wife, and then she cannot but fall to hii 
Share, as he is an irresistible fine Gentleman. The 
Falshood to Mrs. Loveit, and the Barbarity of Triumphiaj 
over her Anguish for losing him, is another lostaceea 
his Honesty, as well as his good Nature. As to his Efli 
Language ; he calls the Orange Woman, who, it scetm. 
is inclined to grow Fat, An Over-grown Jade, tritb » 
Flasket of Cuts before her; and salutes her ^ih a 
pretty Phrase of, How now, Double Tripel Upon iht 
Meniioji 
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Meation of a Country Gentlewoman, whom he knows Na 65. 
nothing of, (no one can imagine why) he wilJ lay his Jf^S 
Life she is some awkward, tU'fashhned Country Toad, ^-^^^ 
who not having above four dozen of Hairs on her 
Mead, has adorned her baldness with a large -white 
Fruz, that she may look Sparkishly in the Forefront 
of the King's Box at an old Play, Unnatural Mixture 
of senseless Common Place I 

As to the Generosity of his Temper, be tells his poor 
Footman, // he did not wait better — —he would turn 
him away, in the insolent Phrase ot / // Uacase you. 

Now for Mrs. Harriot s She laughs at Obedience to an 
absent Mother, whose Tenderness Busie describes to be 
very esquisite, for that she is so pleased with finding 
Harriot again, that she cannot chide her for being out of 
the Way. This \Citty Da^hter, and Fine Lady, has so 
little Respect for this good woman, (hat she Ridicules her 
Air in taking Leave, and cries, In what Struggle is my 
poor Mother yonder/ See, sec, her Head tottering, 
her Eyes staring, and her under Lip trembling. But 
all (his is atoned for, because she has more Wit than is 
usual in her Sex, and as much Malice, though she is as 
wild as you would wish her, and has a Demureness 
in her Looks that makes it so surprising! Then to 
recommend her as a fit Spouse for his Hero, the Poet 
makes her speak her Sense of Marriage very ingeniously i 
/ think, says she, / might be brought to endure hiin, 
and that is all a reasonable Woman should expect in 
aa Husband. It is, mcthinks, unnatural that we are not 
made to understand how she that was bred under a silly 
pious old Mother, that would never trust her out of her 
sight, came to be so Polite, 

It cannot be denied, but that the Negligence of every 
thing, which engages the Attention of the sober and 
valuable Part of Mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
Piece 1 But it is denied, that it is necessary to the Char.- 
acier of a Fine Gentleman, that he should in that manner 
Trample upon all Order and Decency. As for the Char- 
acter of Dorimant, it is more of a Coxcomb than that of 
Foplin. He says of one of his Companions, that a good 
Correspondence between them is their mutual Interest. 
Speaking 
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Speaking of ibal Friend, he declares, tbeir being i 
together makes the Women think the better of h 
Understandiog, and judge more favourabfy of a 
Reputation- ft makes bim pass upon some for a Mm 
of very good Sense, aad me upon Others for a i 
civif Persoa, 

This whole celebrated Piece is a perfect Contradictiioa 1 
good Manners, good Sense, and common Honesty i and i 
mere is nothing in it but what is built upon the Ruin 9 
Virtue and Innocence, according to the Notion of Merit t 
this Comedy, I lake the Shooe-'maker to be, in reality, I 
Fine Gentleman of the Playj For it seems he is 
Atheist, if we may depend upon his Character as given 
by the Orange-Woman, who is her self far from being 
the lowest in the Flay. She says of a Fine Man who 
is Lhrimant's Companion, There is aot such another 
Heathen in the Town, except the Shooe'tnaker. His 
Pretention to be the Hero of the Drama appears still 
more in his own Description of his way of Living wiih 
his Lady. There is, says he, never a Man in Town 
fives more fike a Gentkman with his Wife than f doi 
I never mind her Motions/ she never enquires into 
mine. We speak to one another civilly, hale one another 
heartily I and because it is Vulgar to Lye aad Soak 
together, we have each of us our several Settle-Bed. 
Ibal of Soaking together is as good as if Dorimaaf had 
spoken it himself i and, I think, since he puts human Nature 
in as ugly a Form as the Circumstance will bear, and is a 
stanch Unbeliever, he is very much Wronged in having 
no part of the good Fortune bestowed in the last Act 

To speak plainly of this whole Work, 1 thitik nothing 
but being lost to a Sense of hinocence and Virtue can 
make any one see this Comedy, without observing more 
frequent Occasion to move Sorrow and Indignation, than 
Mirth and Laughter. At the same time I aUow it to be 
Nature, but it is Nature in lis utmost Corrsption and 
Degeneracy. 
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mo. 66. 

[[STEELE.] Wednesday, May 16, 

Motua doccri gaudcl loalcos j^ 

Matitra virgo. £ Sagitur artibus 
Jam nunc £ iacesiat amatCB 

De teaera mcdilalut uaguL—Hai. 

"nr^HE two following Letlers are upon a Subject of very 
X gi"eat Importance, the' exprcMed withoui any Air 
i Gravity. 

' To the Spectator. 

Sir. 

I take the Freedom of asking your Advice in Behalf 

F a young Country Kinswoman of mine who is 

itcfy come to Town, and under my Care for her 

isducation. She is very pretty, but you can't imagine 

bow unformed a Creature it is. She comes to my 

E Hands just as Nature left her, half Snished, and wilh^ 
out any acquired Improvements. \Phen I look on her 
I often think of the BeJ/e Sauvage mentioned in one 
bf your Papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to make 
tbtt cea^ehead the visible Graces of Speech, and the 
^^umb Eloquence of Motion; for she is at present a 
tocrfect Stranger to both. She knows no Way to express 
ber self but by her Tongue, and that always to signific 
er Meaning. Her Eyes serve her yet only to see 
illi, and she is utterly a Foreigner to the Language 
f Looks and Glances. In this I fancy you cotud 
elp her better than any Body. I have bestowed two 
baths in teaching her to Sigh when she is not coo- 
emed, and lo Smile when she is not pleased) and am 
■hamed to own she makes little or no Improvement 
lltcn she is no more able now to walk, than she was 
go at a Year old. By Walking you will easily know 
mean that regular but easie Motion, which gives our 
tersoos so ' irresistible a Grace as if we moved to 
d is a kind of disengaged Figure, or, if I 
ly so speak, recitative Dancing. But the want of 
I cannot blame in her, for 1 Snd she has no Ear, 
means nothing by Walking but to change her 
^ I could pardon too her Blustiing, if she knew 
how 
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how lo carry her self in it, and if it did not manifest 
injure her Complexion. 

They tcH me you are a Person who have seen ihr 
World, and are a Judge of ^e Breeding i which makci 
me ambitious of some Inslruclioos fr<»n you for kf 
Improvement I Which when you have favoured tw 
with, I shall further advise with you about the Disposal 
of this fair Forrester in Marriage i for I will make ii 
no Secret to you, that her Person and Education m 
to be her Fortune. 

/ ata. Sir, 

Your very Humble Servant, 

a 

'Sir, 

Being employed by Celimene to make up and 
to you her Letter, I make bold lo recommeod the 
therein mentioned to your Consideration, because 
and I happen to diHer a little in our Notions, I, 
am a rough Man, am afraid the young Girl is 
fair Way to be spoiled i Therefore pray. Mr. SpEcrj 
let us have your Opinion of this fine thing called I 
Breeding; for I am afraid it differs too much Erom 
plain thmg called Good Breeding. 

Your most humble Scrvdal' 

The general Mistake among us in the Educating ear 
Children, is. That in our Daughters we take Care rf 
their Persons and neglect their Minds; in our Sons, 
we are so intent upon adorning their Minds, thai we 
wholly neglect their Bodies. It is from this that you 
shall see a young Lady celebrated and admired in all 
the Assemblies about Town; when her elder Brother 
is afraid to come into a Room. From this ill Manage' 
meni it arises, That we frequently observe a Man's 
Life is half spent before he is taken Notice of| and a 
Woman in the Prime of her Years is out of Fashion 
and neglected. The Boy I shall consider upon some 
other Occasion, and al present stick to the Girli And 
I am the more inclined lo this, because I have several 
Letters which complain lo me that my Female Readers 
have not understood me for some Days last past, aoi 

take 
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Rake themselves to fae unconcemed in the present Turn No, 661 
;<rf my Writings. When a Girl is safely brought from J/*<iM 
jher Nurse, before she is capable of fomiing one simple ^JTl y 
[Notion of any thing in Life, she is delivered to the 17- 
[H^Q^ °f her Danciog'Master ; and with a Collar round 
dier Neck, the pretty wild Thing is taught a fantastical 
feravity of Behaviour, and forced to a particular Way 
Lof holding her Head, heaving her Breast, and moving 
I with her ^vhole Body i and all this under Pain of never 
ihaving an Husband, if she steps, looks or moves awry, 
i^This gives the young Lady wonderful Workings of 
, Imagination, what is lo pass between her and this 
^usband, that she is every Moment told of, and for 
'whom she seems to be educated. Thus her Fancy 
lis engaged 10 turn all her Endeavours lo the Ornament 
'of her Person, as what must determine her Good and 
I in this Lifeg and she naturally thinks, if she is tall 

th, she IS wise enough for any thing for which 
ducation makes her think she is designed. To 
[make her an agreeable Person is the main Purpose of 
it Parents 1 to that is all their Cost, to that all their 
ire directed; and from this general Folly of Parents 
e owe our present numerous Race of Coquets, 
liese Reflections puzzle me, when I think of giyiog 
r Advice on the Subject of managing the wild Thing 
:ntioncd in the Letter of my Correspondent, But 
e there is a middle Way to be followed 1 the Manage' 
uneot of a young Lady's Person is not to be overlooked, 
U)ut the Erudition of her Mind is much more to be 
Kgarded. According as this is managed, you will see 
■he Mind follow the Appetites of the Body, or the Body 
fcipress the Virtues of the Mind. 

|r Cieotaira dances with all the Elegance of Motion 
Btnaginabie 1 but her Eyes are so chastised with the Sim' 
[|ilicity and Innocence of her Thoughts, that she raises 
tw her Beholders Admiration and good Will, but no loose 
[Hope or wild Imagination. The true Art in this Case 
UBi To make the Mind and Body improve together) and 
ossible, to make Gesture follow Thought, and not let 
Might be employed upon Gesture, R 

Thursday 
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No. 67. 

[BUDGELL] ThuMday, Miy 

Saltan: ekgaalius quata ocecssr ett probacr- 

LUCIAN, ia OQC of his Dialogues, introduces a 
osophcr chiding hie Friend for his being a ' 

of Dancing, and a Frequenter of Balls. The other i , 

takes the Defence of his Favourite Diversion, which, 
says, yras al first invented by the Goddess Rhea, and f. 
served the Life of JupUer himself, from the Cruelty 
his Father Saturn. He proceeds to shew, that i! ' 
been approved by the greatest Men in all Ages r I 
Homer calls Merion a Fine Dancen and says, That 
graceful Mein and great Agility which he had aeifi 
by that Exercise, distinguished him above the rest JOi 
Armies, both of Greeks and Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more Rcpulatic 
Inventing the Dance which is called after his Ni 
by all his other Actions i That the Lacedemonians, 
were the bravest People in Greece, gave great Ea 
agement to this Diversion, and made their Horan 
Dance much resembling the French Brawl) famous 
all Asia I That there were still extant some TTies 
Statues erected to the Honour of their best Dancers 
that he wondred how his Brother Philosopher 
declare himself against the Opinions of those two _ 
sons, whom he professed so much to Admire, Homer _ 
Hesiod ; the latter of which compares Valour and Danc- 
ing together I and says, That (he Gods have bestowii 
Fortitude on some Men, and on others a DisposiHai 
for Dancing, 

Lastly, He puts him in mind that Socrates (who, in 
the Judgment of Apollo, was the Wisest of Men ) was ikI 
only a professed Admirer of this Exercise in others, bU 
learned it himself when he was an old Man. 

The Morose Philosopher is so much affected by the* 
and some other Authorities, that he becomes a Convtf 
to his Friend, and desires he would take him with hiD 
when he weni to his next Ball. 

I love to shelter my self under the Examples of gKtl 
Men i and, I think, I have sufficiently shewed that it i 
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not below ihe Dignity of these my Speculations, to take No. 67. 
SEotice of the fallowing Letter, which, I suppose, is sent j^*""^' 
t by some substantial Tradesman about Cbaage. JJ^y ' 

•Sir. 
i I am a Man in Years, and by an honest Industry in 
E World have acquired enough to give my Children a 
leral Education, though I was an utter Stranger to it 

py self. My eldest Daughter, a Girl of Sizteen, has for 
pme lime been under the Tuition of Monsieur RigadooOt 
\ Dancing'Master la the City j and I was prevailed upon 

. ry her and her Mother to go last Night to one of his 
■Balls. I must own to you, Sir. that having never been at 
Ssny such Place before, I was very much pleased and sur- 

wized with that part of his Entertainment which he called 
■fircacfi Danciag. There were several young Men and 

^omen. whose Limbs seemed to have no other Motion, 
Bliut purely what the Musick gave them. After this Part 
■was over, they began a Diversion which they call Country 
wtDaacing, and wherein there were also some things not 
■i^sagreeable, and divers Emblematical Figures, Composed. 
■W I guess, by Wise Men, for the Instruction of Youth, 
■t Among the rest I observed one, which, I think, they 
fcall Huat the Squirrel, in which while the Woman 
nies the Man pursues her, but as soon as she turns, be 
fcjiiiji away, and she is obliged to follow. 
IT The Moral of this Dance does, I think, very aptly 
Bpcomnaend Modesty and Discretion to the Female Sex. 
VBut as the best Institutions are liable to Corruptions, 
Mo, Sir, I must acquaint you. that very great Abuses 
^r« crept into this EoiertainmeoL I was amazed to 
Mec my Girl handed by, and handing young Fellows with 
%o much Familiarity I and I coukl not have thought it 
kiad been in the Child. They very often made use of 
^ most impudent and lascivious Step called Setting, 
^ftuch I know not how to describe to you, but by telling 
you that it is the very reverse of BacJc to Bacjs. At 
Uast »o impudent young Dog bid the Fidlcrs play a Dance 
vailed Mol. Pately, and after having made two or three 
Capers, ran to his Partner, locked hia Arms in hers, and 
"^Rrhisked her round cleverly above Ground in such 
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No. 67. manner, ihat I, who sale upon one of the lowest Benches, 
Tburtday, saw furlher above her Shooe than I can think (it to 
™1' ' acquaint you with. I could no longer endure these 
Enormities, wherefore jusi as my Girl was going lo 
be made a Whirligig, I ran in, seized on the Child, and 
carried her home. 

Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a Fool. I suppo« 
this Diversion might be at hrst invented to ke^ up 
good Understanding between young Men and Wc 
and so far I am not against it i but I shall never . 
of these things. I know not what you will say to 
Case at present, but am sure that had you been i 
me you would have seen matter of great Specuiat 
I am 

Yours, 

I must confess I am a&aid that my Correi 
had too much Reason to be a little out of Hui 
the Treatment of his Daughter, but I conclude 1 
would have been much more so, had he seen om 
those kissing Dances in which Wnx, Honeycomb i 
me they are obliged to dwell almost a Minute t __ 
Fair One's Lips, or they will be too quick for the Musi^' 
and dance quite out of Time, 

I am not able however lo give my final Sentence 
against this Diversion ; and am of Mr. Cowley's Opinioa 
that so much of Dancing, at least, as belongs to the 
Behaviour and an handsome Carriage of the Body, is 
extreamly useful, if not absolutely necessary. 

We generally form such Ideas of People at first S 
as we are hardly ever perswaded lo lay aside afterw 
For this Reason, a Man would wish to have no 
disagreeable or uncomely in his Approaches, and 1 
able to enter a Room with a good Grace. 

I might add, that a moderate Knowledge In the 1 
Rules of Good'breeding gives a Man some Assurai 
and makes him easy in all Companies. For Wao 
this, I have seen a Professor of a Liberal Science i 
Loss to salute a Lady i and a most excellent Mathematli 
not able to determine whether he should stand t 
while my Lord drank to him. 
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_ It is the proper Business of a Dancing Master lo No- 67. 
jpegulale these Matters ; tho' I lake it to be a jusl Observa/ ??"'7j^>' 
clou, that unless you add something of your own to y^i^ ' 
yvhai these fine Gentlemen teach you, and which they 
are wholly ignorant of themselves, you will much sooner 
gel the Character of an Affected Fop, than of a Well-bred 
Man. 
^ As for Country Daacing, it must indeed be confessed, 
'lal the great Familiarities between the two Sexes on 
us Occasion may sometimes produce very dangerous 
_ lonsequcnces ; and I have often thought that few Ladies' 
Hearts are so obdurate as not to be melted by the Charms 
of Musick, the Force of Motion, and an handsome yotmg 
Fellow who is continually playing before (heir Eyes, and 
convincing them that he has the perfect Use of all his 
^Jlmbs. 

But as this kind of Dance is the particular Invention 
4b{ out own Country, and as every one is more or less 
H Proficient ia it I would not Discountenance it; but 
father suppose i( may be practised innocently by others. 
as well as my self, who am often Partner to my Landlady's 
K^esX Daughter. 

I POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good Character of the Collection of 
::tures which is to be exposed lo Sale on Friday next i 
knd concluding, b-om the following Letter, that the Person 
■vbo Collected them is a Man of no unelegant Taste, I will 
80 much his Friend as to Publish it, provided the 
bder will only look upon it as filling up the Place of an 
^vertisement, 

im (fie Three Chairs in the Piazza Covent-Oardcn. 
Sir. May 16. 17^ 

As you are a Spectator, I think we, who make it our 
!ss to exhibit any thing lo publick View, ought to 
ily our selves lo you for your Approbation. I have 
ivellcd Europe to furnish out a Show for you, and 
't brought with nie what has been admired in 
ry Country thro' wliich I passed. You have declared 
many Papers, tfiat your greatest Delights are ttiose of 

(he 
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Vo. 67. the Eye, which I do not doubt but I shall gratifie with u 
Riorsday, Beautiful Objects as yours ever beheld, If Castles, Fomtt 
^ ' Ruins, Fine Women, and Graceful Men, can please you, I 
dare promise you much Satisfaction, if you will appear at 
my Auction on Friday next A Sight is, I suppose, 
as grateful to a Spectator, as a Treat to another Persoa 
and therefore I hope you will pardon this InTitation 

Sir. 
Yottr most Obedient 

fiumble Servant, 

}. GRAHAM.' 

No. 68. 

[ADDISON.] Friday, May 18, 

Nos duo lurba sutaus . — Ovid. 

ONE would think that the larger the Company is 
in which we are engaged, the greater Variety d 
Thoughts and Subjects would be started in Discourse t but 
instead of lliis, we find that Conversation is never so much 
strcightned and confined as in numerous Assemblies- 
When a Multitude meet together upon any Subject of 
Discourse, their Debates are taken up chiefly with Form* 
and general Positions) nay, if we come into a more 
contracted Assembly of Men and Women, the T^ 
generally runs upon the Weather, Fashions, News, and 
the like publick Topicks. In Proportion, as Conversatioa 

Pets into Clubs and Knots of Friends, it descends into 
articulars, and grows more free and codununicatirei 
But the most open, instructive, and unreserved Discount, 
is that which passes between two Persons who arc 
familiar and intimate Friends. On these Occasions, a 
Man gives a Loose to every Passion and every Thought 
that is uppermost, discovers his most retired Opinions ol 
Persons and Things, tries the Beauty and Strength of bit 
Sentiments, and exposes his whole Sot^ to the Examinatioii 
of his Friend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that Friendship 
improves Happiness and abates Misery, by the doubling u 
our Joy and dividing of our Grief i a Thought in wUch 
he hath been followed by all the Essayers upon Friend' 
ship, that have written since his Time. Sir Francis Bacon 
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, , ribed other Advantages, or, as he calls No, 68. 

tL Fruits of Frieadship i aad indeed there is no Sub' ?r''^)5 
j'of Morality which has been better handled and more |^^ ^ 
Busted than this. Among the several fine things 
tch have been spoken of it, I shall beg Leave to quote 
^ out of a very ancient Author, whose Book would be 
prded by our Modem Wits as one of the most sliiaing 
|Cts of Morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
Iju of a Coafua'us, or of any celebrated Grecian Phil/ 
^err I mean the little Apocryphal Treatise entitled, 
> Wisdom of (he Son of Sirach, How finely has tie 
Bribed the Art of making Friends, by an obliging and 
pie Behaviour! And laid down that Precept which 
He excellent Author has delivered as Eiis own, ' That 
should have many Well'wishers, but few Friends.' 
mttLaaguage will multiply Friends/ and a fair-speak* 
. Tongue will encrease kind Greetings. Be in Peace 
b tnaoy, oeverlbeless have but one Counsellor of a 
mand. With what Prudence does he caution us in 
Choice of our Friends 1 And with what Strokes of 
lire (I could almost say of Humour) has he described 
Behaviour of a treacherous and self-interested Friend I 
bou would'st get a Friend, prove him first, and 
tot basty to credit him i For some Man is a Friend 
bis own Occasion, aad will not abide in the Day of 
Trouble, And there is a Friend who being turned 
Enmity and Strife will discover (by reproach, 
in. Some Friend is a Compaaioa at the Table, 
will not continue in the Day of thy Affliction i 
la thy Prosperity be will be as tby self, and 
r be hold over tby Servants. If thou be brought 
' he will be against thee, and hide himself from 
Face. Wliat can be more strong and pointed than 
' following Verse J Separate thy self from thine 
mies, and take heed of tby Friends. In the next 
;ds he particularizes one of those Fruits of Friend' 
< which is described at length by the two famous 
bora abovcmentioned, and falls into a general 
jutn of Friendship, which is very just as well as 
r sublime. A faithful Friend is a strong Defeace / 
, be that bath found such an one, bath found a 
R Treasure 
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Treasure. Nothing dotb countervail a fatth/ut Frieoi, 
and his Ejcelltncy is unvaluable. A faithful Frieoi 
is the Medicine of Life i and they that fear the Lord 
shall find him. Whoso feareth the Lord sliaU 
his Friendship aright i for as he is, so shall 
Neighbour (that is bis Friend) be also. 1 do 
member to have met with any Saying that has 
me more than that of a Friend's beiog the N__ 
of Life, ta express the Efficacy of Frieodship in 
ing the Pains and Anguish which naturally cl* 
our Existence in this World ; and am wondemdly 
with the Turn in the last Sentence, That a virtueoi 
Man shall as a Blessing meet with a Friend ^trho ts at 
virtuous as himsel£ There is another Saying in &c 
same Author, which would have been very much 
admired in an Heathen Writer ( Forsake not aa cU 
Friend, for the new is not comparable fo hia< 
A new Friend is as new Wine/ when it is old 
thou Shalt drink it with Pleasure. With what 
Strength of Allusion, and Force of Thought, has 
he described the Breaches and Violations of Frieod' 
ship r Whoso castetb a Stone at the Birds frayeth 
them away I and be that upbraidefb his Frieoi. 
breaketh Friendship. Tbo' thou drawest a Swori 
at a Friend yet despair not, for there may be a rt' 
turning to Favour i If thou hast opened thy Moatb 
against thy Friend fear not, for there may be a Rf 
conciliation i except for upbraiding, or Pride, or dif 
closing of Secrets, or a treacherous Wound f for, for 
these things every Friend will depart. We may obf 
serve in this and several other Precepts in this Author, 
those little familiar Instances and Illustrations which art 
so much admired in the moral Writings of florace ami 
Epictetus. There are very beautiful Instances of this 
Nature in the following Passages, which are likewise 
written upon the same Subject f "Whoso discovered 
Secrets loseth his Credit, and shall never fiorf I 
Friend to his Mind. Love thy Friend, and be 
ful unto him t but if thou bewrayest bis Secrets, 
ao more after him t For as a Man hath dea\. _^ 
Jiis Enemy, so bast thou lost the Love of thy Frtei 
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as oae that lettetb a Bird go out of his Hand, so hast No. 6B. 
' thou let tby Friend go, and shall not get him again i ^^*Xf 
.Follow atter him no more, for he is too far off/ he is ^^^ ^ 
as a Roe escaped out of the Snare. As for a Wound, 
it may be bound up, and after reviling there may be 
Recoociliation i but he that bewrayetb Secrets, is 
without Hope, 

Among die several Oualifications of a good Friend, 
this wise Man has very justly singled out Constancy 
and Faithfulness as the principal) To these, others have 
added Virtue, Knowledge, Discretion, Equality in Age 
and Fortune, and as Cicero calls it, Morum Comilas, a 
Pleasantness of Temper. If I were to give my Opinion 
upon such an exhausted Subject, I should join to these 
other Qualifications a certain j^quability or Evenness 
of Behaviour. A Man often contracts a Friendship with 
one whom perhaps he does not find out till ^er a 
Year's Conversation! when on a sudden some latent 
ill Humour breaks out upon him, which he never 
discovered or suspected at his first entering into an 
Intimacy with him. There are several Persoos who in 
some certain Periods of their Lives are inexpressibly 
agreeable, and in others as odious and detestable. Martial 
has given us a very pretty Picture of one of this Species 
in the following Epigram i 

DilHcilis, [acilis, jucuadus, acerbus ts idefo, 
Ntc ttcum possum viverc, aec sine le, 

la all tby Humeara, whether grare or mellovr, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pkasaot Felhwi 



It is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a 
Friendship with one, who by these Changes and VicJssi.' 
tudes of Humour is sometimes amiable and sometimes 
odious I And as most Men are at some Times in an 
admirable Frame and Disposition of Mind, it should be 
one of the greatest Tasks of Wisdom to keep our selves 
1 well when we are so, and never to go out of that 
I which is the agreeable Part of our Character. C 
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No. 69. 
[ADDISON.] 

Hie tcgttet, illic veniunt felicius u 

Arberri hetut iiibi aique iajusti ■ 

Gramiaa. Nonae rides, croceot ut Tmolus oderta, | 

India mittit tbur, moUra sua tbura Sabaeif 

At Cbaifbc* audi kemm, viroaaque Foalus 

Castorea, Eliadatn paltnaa Epirus equa 

Contiaua iiaM Itgts aclernaquc locatn 

laposuit Nilura lacis .— Virg. 

THERE is no Place in the Town which 
love to fregueni as the Royal Exchange. It „ 
me a secret Satis^lion, and, in some measure, gratifia 
my Vanity, as I am an Eaglishman, to see so rich aa 
Assembly of Couotry-'men and Foreigners consulting 
together upon the private Business i^ Mankind, ana 
making this Metropolis a kind of Emporium for the 
whole Earth. I must confess I look upon High^hange 
to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations 
have their Representatives. Factors in the Trading 
World are what Ambassadors are in the Politick World i 
they negotiate Affairs, conclude Treaties, and maintain 
a good Correspondence between those wealthy Societies 
of Men that are divided from one another by Seas and 
Oceans, or live on the different Extremities of a 000* 
tinent I have often been pleased to hear Disputes 
adjusted between an Inhabitant of Japan and an Alder 
man of London, or to see a Subject of the Great Mogul 
entering into a League with one of the Czar of Muscovy' 
I am infinitely de^hted in mixing with these several 
Ministers of Commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different Walks and different Languages i Sometimes 
I am justled among a Body of Armenians t Sometimes I 
am lost in a Crowd of Jews \ and sometimes make one 
in a Groupc of Dufcb-mea. 1 am a Dane, Swede, or 
Frenchman at different times, or rather fancy my self 
like the old Philosopher, who upon being asked what 
CountTYi^an he was, replied, Ibat he was a Cilizeo 
of the World, 

Though I very frequently visit this busie Multitude 
of Feople< 1 am Imown to no Body there but my Frieod 

Sir 
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Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he No, 69, 
me bustling in the Croud, but at the same time Saturd 
onnives at my Presence without taking any ftirlher ^^ "' 
Notice of me. There is indeed a Merchant of Egypt, 
vho just knows me by sight, having formerly remitted 
some Mony to Graad Cairo t but as i am not 
in the Modem Coptick, our Conferences go no 
ler than a Bow and a Grimace. 
This grand Scene of Business gives me an infinite 
Fariety of solid and substantial Entertainments. As I 
a great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally over-' 
'8 with Pleasure at (he sight of a prosperous and 
_ _iy Multitude, insomuch that at many publick Solcni' 
Bties I cannot forbear expressing my Joy with Tears 
have stoln down my Cheeks. For this Reason I 
wonderfully delighted to see such a Body of Men 
iving in their own private Fortunes, and at the same 
le promoting the Publick Stock) or in other Words, 
ling Estates for their own Families, by bringing into 
ir Country whatever is wanting, and carrying out 
it whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular Care to 
Usseminate her Blessings among the different Regions of 
tfie World, with an Eye (o this mutual Intercourse and 
TrafEck among Mankmd, that the Natives of the several 
Parts of the Globe might have a kind of Dependance 
upon one another, and be united together by their 
eommon Interest. Almost every Degree produces some' 
tiling peculiar to il. The Food often grows in one 
Country, and the Sauce in another. The Fruits of 
J*ortuga! arc corrected by the Products of Barbadoesi 
lije Infusion of a China Plant sweetoed with the Pith of 
_ Indian Cane. The Philippick Islands give a Flavour 
to our European Bowls. The single Dress of a Woman 
of Quality is often the Product of an Hundred Climates. 
The Muff and the Fan come together from the different 
Ends of the Earllb The Scarf is sent from the Torrid 
Zone, and the Tippet from beneath the Pole. The 
Brocade Petticoat rises out of the Mines of Peru, and the 
rPJamond Necklace out of the Bowels of Indosfaa. 
If we consider our own Country in its natural Prospect, 
without 
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No. 69. without any of the Bcoe&ts and Advantages of Commerct, | 
Saturday, what a barren uncomfortable Spot of Earth falls to our 
^y'^' Share 1 Natural Historians tell us, that no Fruit grows 
originally among us, besides Hips and Haws, Acorns and 
Pig'Nutts, with other Delicacies of the like Nature ; Thll 
our Climate of it self, and without the Assistances of Afli 
can make no fixrther Advances towards a Plumb than to 
a Sloe, and carries an Apple to no greater a Pcrfectioa 
than a Crabi That our Melons, our Peaches, our Figs 
our Apricots, and Cherries, are Strangers among us, im' 
ported in different Ages, and naturalized in our EagSsb 
Gardens 1 and that they would all degenerate and M 
away into the Trash of our own Country, if they wee 
wholly neglected by the Planter, and left to the Merqr d 
our Sun and Soil. Nor has Traffick more enriched our 
Vegetable World, than it has improved the whole Faceai 
Nature among us. Our Ships are laden with the Hamsl 
of every Climate i Our Tables are stored with Spices, and 
Oils, and Wines i Our Rooms are filled with Pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the Workmanship of Japao^ 
Our MomingVDraught comes to us from the remotesi 
Comers of the Earth : We repair our Bodies by the DruEs 
of America, and repose our selves tinder Indian Canopies 
My Friend Sir Andrew calls the Vineyards of Praace out 
Gardens ; the Spice'Islands our Hot'beds i the Persians 
our Silfc-Weavers, and the Ctiinese our Potters. Nalurt 
indeed furnishes us with the bare Necessaries of Life, but 
Traffick gives us a great Variety of what is Useful, and 
at the same time supplies us with every thing that is Con- 
venient and Ornamental, Nor is it the least Part of thii 
our Happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest Products 
of the North and South, we are free from those Extremities 
of Weather which give them Birth i That our Eyes arc rt- 
freshed with the green Fields of Britain, at the same time 
that our Palates are feasted with Fruits that rise between 
the Tropicks. 

For these Reasons there are not more useful Members 
in a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit Man' 
kind together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices, dis- 
tribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work for the Poor, add 
Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great. Out 
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English Merchant converta the Tin of his own Country Na 69, 
into Gold, and exchanges his Wooll for Rubies. The ^'"^V 
Mahometaas arc cloalhed io our British Manufacture, ^y^ "' 
and the Inhabitants of the Frozen Zone warmed with 
the Fleeces of our Sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old Kings standing in Person, where 
be 13 represented in Effigy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy Concourse of People with which that Place is 
every Day filled. In this Case, how would he be sur,- 
prized to hear all the Lai^uages of Europe spoken io this 
uttle Spot of his former Dominions, and to see so many 
rivate Men, who in his Time would have been the 
'assals of some powerful Baron, Negotiating like Princes 
for greater Sums of Mony than were formerly to be met 
with in the Royal Treasury! Trade, without enlarging 
the British Terrilories, has given us a kind of additional 
Empire i It has multiplied the Number of the Rich, made 
our Landed Estates infinitely more Valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an Accession of Other 
Estates as valuable as the Lands themselves. C 

No. 70. 

tADDISON.] Monday, May 2L 

lolerdum vulgus rectum rldet—Hoi. 

WHEN I travelled, I took a particular Delight in 
hearing the Songs and Fables that are come from 
Father to Son, and are most in vogue among the common 
People of the Countries through which I passed i for it is 
impossible that any tiling shoi^d be universally tasted and 
approved by a Multitude, tho' they arc only the Rabble of 
a Nation, which hath not in it some peculiar Aptness to 
please and gratifie the Mind of Mao. Human Nature is 
the same in all reasonable Creatures] and whatever falls 
in with it, will meet with Admirers amongst Readers of 
all Qualities and Conditions. Moliere, as we are told by 
Monsieur Boileau, used to read all his Comedies to an 
old Woman who was his Housekeeper, as she sat with 
him at her Work by the Chimney'Corner i and could 
foretel the Success of his Play in the Theatre, from the 
Reception 
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Reception it met at his Fire'Sidei For he lells ua I 
Audience always followed the old ^oman, and i 
^ed to laugh in the same Place. 

1 know nothing which more shews the < 
inherent Perfection of Simplicity of Thought, ahoTC tl 
which 1 call the Gothick Manner in W^riting, thaa i 
that the first pleases all Kinds of Palates, and the lai 
only such as have formed to themselves a vrrong artificiil 
Taste upon little fanciful Authors and Writers of Epigram 
Homer, Virgil, or Miltoa, so far as the Language of 
their Poems is understood, will please a Reader of plaio 
common Sense, who woiJd neither relish nor comprf 
hend an Epigram of Martial, or a Poem of Cow^leys Sft 
on the contrary, an ordinary Song or Ballad that is the 
Delight of the common People, cannot fail to please all 
such Readers as are not unqualified for Ihe Enter taiomenl 
by their Affectation or Ignorance ( and the Reason is plaia 
because the same Paintings of Nature which recommend i 
it to the most ordinary Reader, will appear Beautiful to tt 
most refined. I 

The old Soiu; of CbevyChase is the favourite Ballad § 
the common People of Eaglaad i and Bea. Johnson u 
to say he had rather have been the Author of it tl 
of all his Works. Sir Philip Sidney in his Discoi 
of Poetry speaks of it in the following Words ; / ne 
beard tie old Song of Piercy and Douglas, that I fo{ 
not my Heart more moved than with a Trumpet /aad 
yet it is sung by some blind Crowder witb no rougher 
Voice than rude Stile f wbicb being so evil apparelled 
in the Dust and Cobweb of that uncivil Age, what wouU 
it work trimmed in the gorgeous Eloquence of Pindar 1 
For my own Part, 1 am so professed an Admirer of this 
antiquated Song, that I shall give my Reader a Critick upoa 
it, without any further Apology for so doing, " 

The greatest Modem Criticks have laid it dovra 
Rule, Tnai an Heroick Poem should be founded 
some important Precept of Morality, adapted to the 
stitution of the Country in which the Poet writes. Homer 
and Virgil have formed their Plans in this View. As 
Greece was a Collection of many Governments, who 
suffered very much among themselves, and gave the 
Persiaa 
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ETor, who was their common Enemy, many No. 7a 
raniages over them by their mutual Jealousies and JJ°°'^.?7' 
knoflilicfl, Homer, in order to establish among them an [^ ^^ 
on, which was so necessary (or their Safety, grounds 
toem upon the Discords of me several Grecian Princes 
> were engaged in a Confederacy against an Asiatick 
Ke, and the several Advantages which the Enemy 
Vt6 by such their Discords. At the Time the Poem 
are now treating of was written, the Dissentions o£ 
Barons, who were then so many petty Princes, ran very 
ki whether ihcy quarrelled among themselves, or with 
r Neighbours, and produced unspeakable Calamities to 
Country i The Poet, to deter Men from such unnatural 
ttentions, describes a bloody Battel and dreadful Scene 
)eatb, occasioned by the mutual Feuds which reigned 
be Families of an English and Scotch Nobleman. That 
lesigned this for the Instruction of his Poem, we may 
n from his four last Lines, in which, after the Example 
be modem Tragedians, he draws from it a Precept for 
Benefit of bis Readers. 

e Kiog, and hieas the Land 



t next Point observed by the greatest Heroic Poets, 
I been to celebrate Persons and Actions which do 
lour to their Country i Thus VirgWa Hero was the 
pder of Rome, Hotnei'a a Prince of Greece i and for 
L Reason Valerius Flaccus and Statius, who were 
I Romans, m^ht be Justly derided for tiaring chosen 
[Expedition of the Goldea Fleece, and the VPars o/ 
%es, for the Subjects of their Epic Writings. 
rhe Poet before us has not only found out an Hero 
his own Country, but raises the Reputation of it by 
Iral beautiful Incidents. The English are the first 
I take the Field, and the last who quit iL Ttie 
aisb bring only Fifteen hundred to die Battel, the 
feb Two thousand. The Eoglish keep the Field 
p Fifty three I The Scotch retire with Fifty fivei 
I the rest on each Side being slain in BaltcL But 
[most remarkable Circumstance of this Kind, is the 
different 
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>.70. different Manner in which the Scotch and Eagiisb 
°°'^'Y' Kings receive the News of this F^ht, and of the greil 
yj ^^ Men's Deaths who commanded in it. 

Thii News W3S brought to Edmburgh, 
V^bere Scotland's iGag did relga. 



heavy News, Klog James did »ay. 
Scotlaod caa Witness be. 

1 bare ooi aay dptaia atort 
01 such Account at be. 

Like T^ngs to King Henry came 

Withia 39 tbort a Space, 
That Piercy of Norlhumberlaad 

Wat slaia in Chevy-Chacc. 

Now God be with him, *aid oar King, 

Silb 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my Realm 

Fire buadred »a good as be. 

Yet aball not Scot aor Scotland say 

But I will Vengeance take. 
And be rereaged en tbem all 

For brare Lord Piercy'« Sake. 
This Vow full well tbe King perfonnV 

Alter on Humble'down, 
la one Day fifty Knigbis were slala 

With Lords of great Senawn. 



At the same time that our Poet shews a latidable Par' 
tiality to his Countrymen, he represents the Scots afto 
a Manner not unbecoming so bold and brave a People. 



His Sentiments and Actions are every Way suitable to 
aa Hero. One of us two, says he, must dyei I am an 
Earl as well as your self, so that you can have no 
Pretence for refusing the Combat i However, says ht 
'tis Fity, and indeed would be a Sin, that so man; | 
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laoocent Men should perish for our Sakesi ralhcr let you 
and I end our Quarrel in single Fight 
E'er thus I will oul'braved be. 

Oae o{ us two shall dyzi 
I kaow thee well aa Earl ihou aft. 

Lord Picrcy, eo am I. 
But trust me, Piercy, Pllv It were. 

And grcal Olkace. to kiU ^^ 

Any el these our harmless Men, ^^^^ 

For they hare doae aa UL ^^^| 

Let tbou and I the Battel try. ^^H 

And set our Men aside i ^^1 

Accurst be he. Lord Piercy t»id, 
By whom this is deny'd. 
When these brave Men had distinguished themselves 
in the Battel and in single Combat with each other, in 
the Midst of a generous Parly, full of heroic Sentiments, 
the Scotch Earl falls i amd with his Dying Words encoury 
ages his Men to revenge his Death, representing to 
tbem, as the most bitter Circumstance of it, that his 
Rival saw him fall 

With that there came aa Arrow keen 

Out of an English Baw, 
Which stnielc Earl Douglas to the Heart 

A deep and deadly BTow- 
Who never spoke more Words than these, 

Fight an my merry Men all 
For why, my Life is at an End, 
Lord Piercy tees my Fall 
Merry Men, in the Language of those Times, is no 
more than a chearful Word for Companions and FeUow- 
Soldiers. A Passage in the Eleventh Book of Virgil's 
yBoeids is very much to be admired, where Camilla in 
her last Agonies, instead of weeping over the Wound 
she had received, as one might have expected from a 
Warrior of her Sei, considers only (like the Hero of 
whom we are now speaking) how the Battel should be 
continued after her Death. 

Turn sic expiraos, £c 
A gathering Mist e'crclouds her chearful Eytsi 
And from her Cheeks the rosy colour files. 
Then, turns to her, whom, ot her Female Train, 
She trusted most, sn4 thus the speaks with Pain. 
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Acca, 'lis past I He swimi hehre my Sis&t, 
IncTorable Death i and clajms his Right, 
Bear my last Words lo Turnus, fly wilb Speed, 
And bid bim liiuely to wy Charge succeedi 
Fepet the Troiaoa, and the Towa relieve i 

Turaus did cot die ia so heroic a Maimer i tlid' our 
Poet seems to have had his eye upon Turnus'a Spcedi 
in the last Verse. 



Lari Pitrcy tees my PiB. 



geoero^l 
heReadn 



Earl Piercy's Lamentatioa over his Enemy is ge 
beautiful, and passionate i I must only caution the 
not to let the Simplicity of the Stile, which one may 
well pardon in so old a Poet, prejudice him against the 
Greatness of the Thought 

TTiea leariag Lile Earl Pierey took 

The dead Man by the Hand, 
And said. Earl Douglas lor thy Life 

Vould I bad h$t my Laad. 

O Christ I My very Heart deth bleed 

Vitb Sorrow for thy Sakei 
For sure a wore renowned Kaigbt 

Mischance did never take. 

That beautiful Line Taking tbt dead Man by tbt 
Hand, will put the Reader in Mind of j^acas's Be 
haviour towards Laustis, wlioin be himself had Slain 
as he came to the Rescue of his aged Father, 

At vero til vultum vidit morientii, £ ora, 

Ora modls Aacbisiades palleolla aiiris, 

Ingcmuit, taiierans graviler, dextrataque leteadit, Lc, 

The pious Prince beheld young Lausus deadf 

He griev'd. be wepti then grasp'd bis Haad, and said, 

Poor hapless Youth I What Praises eaa be paid 

To Worth so great / 

1 shall take another Opportunity to consider the other 
Farts of this old Song. C 

Tuesday 
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£^£.] Tueaday, May 22. May22 

Scribere jussii amor. — Ovid, 

HE entire Cooquest of our Passions is so difficult a 

W^ork, that they who despair of it should think of 

IS difficult Task, and only attempt to Regulate them. 

there is a third thing which may contribute not 

hr to the Ease, but also to the Pleasure of our Lifei 

B that is, refining our Passions to a greater Elegance. 

we receive them from Nature. When the Passion 

Love, this ^['ork is performed in innocent, tho' nule 

1 uncultivated Minds, by the mere Force and Dignity 

tile Object. There are Forms which naturally create 

ipect in the Beholders, and at once inflame and 

Btise the Imagination, Such an Impression as this 

an immediate Ambition to deserve, in order to 

This Cause and Effect are beautifully described 

Mr. Drydca in the Fable of Cytaon and Jpbigema. 

he has represented Cymoa so stupid, that 

He whistled j> be weal, for waat of Thought, 

makes h itr * fall into the following Scene, and shews 

Influence upon him so ezceUently, that it appears as 

tural as Wonderful 

It happea'd oa ■ Sumnier'a Holiday , 
Tb»t to the Crteawood'sbadt be look his wayi 
Hi* Ouaiieiytlaff, which be cou'd at'er fortake, 
Hiuig belt before, and half bttuod bit Back, 
He tradg'd along tiakaowiag what he toagbt. 
And wUttled aa be weal, for want of Tboitgbl, 

By Chance conducted, or by Tblral coostraia'd. 
The deep Feeetieg of Ihe Grore beeain'di 
Where in a Plain, defended by the Wood. \ 
Crept Ibro' the matted Grass a Crystal Flood. !■ 
By which an Alablaater Fountain stood i ] 

And on the Margin of the Fount was laid 
(Afleoded by ber Slares) a sleepiag Maid. 
Like Dian, and her Nymphs, when lir'd with Sport, 
To rest by cool Eurolas tber resorti 
The Dame ber self the Goddess well expreta'd, 
Not more diiliaguhh'd by ber Purple Vest. 
- -'—■-« Feat • - 
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Nb, 71, Her comely Umba compos'd with dtceat Care. 

Tueadir, ^"' Body shaded with a Blight Cymar- 

May 2/, f^"" Bosom to tbt View was oaly bai 

I7JJ, The faaaing Wind upoa her Bosom blows, 

To meet the Fanning Wind the Bosom ro: 
The Faaaiag Wiad and purling Streams c 

Repose. _ _ J 

The Fool of Nature stood with stupid Eyes 
And gapiag Month, that teslify'd Surprize, 
Fii'd oa her Face, nor could remove bis Sight, 
New as he was to Lave, and Novice in Deligbti 
Long mute be stood, and. leaning oa bis Statt, 
His Woader witaess'd with aa Ideal Laugh 1 
Then would have spoke, but by his gUnun 'ring State 
First found bis want of Words, and fear'd Ofkacei 
Doubled for what he was he should be known, 
By his Clown'Accent. and his CounlryTone, 
But lest ihis fine Description should be excepted againK. 
as the Creation of that great Master Mr. Drydea, and 
not an Account of what has really ever haMcned is 
the World j I shall give you, verbatim, the Epistle ot 
an enamoured Footman in the Country, to his Mi' 
Their Simames shall not be incertcd, because 
Passion demands a greater Respect than is due to 
Quality. James is Servant in a great Family. 
EUzabetb waits upon the Daughter of one as numerous 
some Miles off of her Lover. Jatnes, before he beheld 
Betty, was vain of his Strengdi, a rough Wrestler, and 
quarrelsome Cudgel'Player i Betty a publick Dancer al 
Maypoles, a Romp at Stool Balli He always followiog 
idle Women, she playing among the Peasants! He a 
Country Bully, she a Country Coquette, Bui Love h» 
made her constantly in her Mistress's Chamber, where 
the young Lady gratifies a secret Passion of her own, 
by makingfierty talk of James \ and James is becoou 
a constant "SCaiter near his Master's Apartment, in read- 
ing, as well as he can, Romances. I cannot learn w)u 
Molly is, who it seems walked Ten Mile to carry (ht 
angry Message, which gave Occasion to what follows 

'To EUZABETH 

My Dear Betty. May 14. 1711, 

Remember your bleeding I-ovcr, who lyes bleeding 
at the Wounds Cupid made with the Arrows be 
borrowtd 
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lowed at ihe Eves of Veaus, which is vouf sweel No. 7L 
. ioa. Tr ' 

I Nay more, with the Token you sent me fer my ^ 
' Kve and Service offered to your swecl Person, which 
IS your base Ecspects to my ill Conditions, when 
IS I there Is no HI Conditions in me, but quite con- 
all Love and Purity, especially to your sweet 
I! but all this I take as a Jest 
t the sad and dismal News which Molly brought 
, struck me to the Heart, which was. it seems, aiid 
your ill Conditions for my Love and Respects to 

For she told me, if I came Forty times (o you, you 
^would not speak with me, which Words I am sure is 
' great Grief to me. 
Now, my Dear, 'd I may not be permitted to your 
reet Company, and to have the Happiness of speak/ 
g with your aweet Person, 1 beg the Favour of you 
accept of this my secret Mind and Thoughts, which 
ilh so long lodged in my Breast) the which if you 
not accept, I believe will go nigh to break my 



For indeed, my Dear, I love you above all the 
Muties I ever saw in all my Life. 
The young Gentleman, and my Master's Daughter, 
e Londoner that is come down to marry her, sate in 
le Arbour most part of last Night Oh I dear Beffy, 
ust the Nightingales sing to those who marry for 
Xony, and not lo us true Lovers I Oh my dear Betty, 
Eiat we could meet this Nighl where wc used to do m 
^ Wood! 

Now, my Dear, if I may not have the Blessing of 

ig your sweet L^, I beg I may have the Happi^ 

of kissing your hit Hand, with a few Lines from 

ir dear self, presented by whom you please or think 

I believe, if Time would permit me, I could write 

Day! but the Time being short, and Paper little, no 

re irom your seTer<'&iIing Lover till Death, 

James ' 



Peer James i 



Since his Time and Paper were so 
short 
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short i I, that have more than I can use well o£ 
' will put the Sentiments of bis kind Letter (the Stile 
which seems to be confused with Scraps he had |, 
in hearing and reading what he did not understaaft 
into what he meant to express. 

'Dear Creature, 
Can you then neglect him who has forgot all hii 
Recreations and Enjoyments, to pine away bts Life ia 
thinking of youT When I do so, you appear axon 
amiable to me than Venus does in' the most beautiful 
Description that ever was made of her. All this Kind' 
ness you return with an Accusation, that I do not lovt 
you I But the contrary is so manifest, that I cannot 
think you in earnest But the Certainty given me io 
your Message by Molly, that you do not love mc> ii 
what robs me of all Comfort. She says you will not 
see met If you can have so much Cruelty, at lent 
write to me, that I may kiss the Impression made br 
your fair Hand. ! love you above all things, and, in 
my Condition, what you look upon with Indifference 
is to me the most exquisite Pleasure or Pain. Our 
young Lady, and a fine Gentleman from London, who 
are to marry for mercenary Ends, walk about our 
Gardens, and hear the Voice of Evening Nightingales, 
as if for Fashioo-sake they courted iose Solitudes, 
because they have heard Lovers do so. Ob Betty\ 
could I hear these Sivulets murmur, and Birds siof 
while you stood near me, how little sensible should 1 
be that we are both Servants, that there is any thiflg 
on Earth above us. Oh I I could write to you as long 
as I love you, till Death it self. 

JAMES: 

N,B. By the Words /// Conditions, James means ia 
a Woman Coquetry, in a Man laconataacy. R 
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J. 72. "^^ 

iDDISON.] Wednesday. May 23, dl 

(, mullosgue per aaaos •* 

maicraator arorom.-Virg. ''^i 

_TAVING already given my Reader an Accoonl of 
n several extraordinary Clubs both ancienl and modem, 
did not design to have troubled him with any more Nar-- 
Itivea of this Nature i but I have lately received Informa' 
□n of a Club which I can call neither ancient nor modern, 
£t I dare say will be no less surprising to my Reader 
en it was to my self ; for which Reason I shall conununL' 
Ite it to the Publick as one of the greatest Curiosities in 
I kind. 

A Friend of mine complaining of a Tradesman who is 
Elated to him, after having represented him as a very idle 
"orthless Fellow, who n^lected his Family, and spent 
t of his Time over a Bottle, told me, to conclude fiis 
racter, that he was a Member of the Everlasting Club. 
> very odd a Title raised my Curiosity to enquire into 
e Nature of a Club thai had such a sounding Namej 
ion which my Friend gave me the following Account 

The Everlasting Club consists of an hundred Members, 
ho divide the whole twenty four Hours among them in 
ich a manner, that the Club sits Day and Night irora 
le end of the Year to another ; no Party presuming to 
M till they are relieved by those who are in course to 
' them. By this means a Member of the EverlasU 
tg Club never wants Company ; for tho' he is not upoa 
)uty himself, he is sure to find some who are i so that if 
e be disposed to take a Whet, a Nooning, an Evening's 
}raugbt, or a Bottle after Midnight, he goes to the Club, 
id finds a Knot of Friends to his Mind, 
It is a Maxim in this Club That the Steward never 
dies I for as they succeed one another by way of Rotation, 
no Man is to quit the great Elbowchair which stands at 
IhK upper End of the Table, till his Successor is in a Readi' 
,iies8 to fill il I insomuch that there has not been a Sede 
tcante in the Memory of Man, 

This Club was instituted towards the End (or, as some 
s of 
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Ho. 72. of ihem say, about the Middle) of the Civil 'Wats, aai 
Vcdocc conliQued without Interruption till the Time of the Cit»t 
Fire, which burnt them out, and dispersed them br 
ficveral Weeks. The Steward at that lime maintained hn 
Post till he had like to have been blown up with a oei^ 
bouring House (which was demolished in order to sti^ 
the Fire) ; and would not leave the Chair at last, till M 
had etnptied all the Bottles upon the Table, and receivd 
repeated Directions from the Club to withdraw himflt 
This Steward is frequently talked of in the Club, and 
looked upon by every Member of it as a greater R' 
than the famous Captain mentioned in my Lord Clai 
don, who was burnt in his Ship because he would 

quit it without orders. It is said that towards the C 

of 1700, being the great Year of Jubilee, the Club had ft 
under Consideration whether they should break up or 
continue their Session ; but after many Speeches and D& 
bates, it was at length agreed to sit out the other Century. 
This Resolution passed in a general Club Nemine Coatrf 
diceale. 

Having given this short Account of the Institution aoJ 
Continuation of the Everlasting Club, I should here ear 
deavour to say something of the Manners and Characten 
of its several Members, which I shall do according to Hx 
best Lights I have received in this Matter. 

It appears by their Books in general, that since theit 
first Institution they have smoak«J Fifty Tun of Tobacco, 
drank Thirty Thousand Butts of Ale, One Thousand Hogs- 
heads of Red Port, Two hundred Barrels of Brandy, ^ 
a Kilderkin of small Beer i There has been likewise a 
great Consumption of Cards. It is also said, that they 
observe the Law in Ben. Johnson's Club, which orders 
the Fire to be always kept in {focus pereani's esto) as 
well for the Convenience of lighting their Pipes, as to 
cure the Dampness of the Club'Room. They have an 
old Woman in the nature of a Vestal, whose Business ii 
is to cherish and perpetuate the Fire, which bums froffl 
Generation to Generation, and has seen the Glass^houK 
Fires in and out above an Hundred times. 

The Everlasting Club treats all other Clubs with u 
Eye of Contempt, and talks even of the Kit'Cat and October 
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iple of Upsiarts. Their ordioary Discourse (as No. 72, 

luch as I have beea able to learn of ii) turns altogether yednet- 
|»n such Adventures as have passed in their own As' ^^' ji 
embly ; of Members who have taken the Glass in their 1711; 
'urns for a Week together, without stirring out of the 
3ub; of others who have smoaked an hundred Pipes at 
Sitting j of others who have not missed their Morning's 
>raughl for Twenty Years together 1 Sometimes they 
'weak in Raptures of a Run of Ale in King Charles a 
Keign I and sometimes reflect with Astonistiment upon 
lies at Wliisk, wtiich have been miraculously recovered 
Members of the Society, when in all human Proba/ 
lity the Case was desperalc. 

Tbey delight in several old Catches, which they sing 
all Hours to encourage one another to moisten their 
SClay, and grow immortal by drinking 1 with many other 
^edinring Exhortations of the like nature. 
I There are four general Clubs held in a Year, at which 
■ Times they fill up Vacancies, appoint Waiters, confirm 
f tiie old Firc'Makcr, or elect a new one, settle Contribu^ 
rtions for Coals, Pipes, Tobacco, and other Necessaries. 
The Senior Member has out-lived the whole Club 
rice over, and has been drunk with the Grandfathcfa 
some of the present sitting Members. C 

0. 73. 
ADDISON.] Thur.day. May 24. 

O Dea eerie /-Virg, 

T is very strange to consider, that a Creature like Man, 

who is sensible of so many Weaknesses and Imperfec 

•ns, should be actuated by a Love of Fame 1 That Vice 

id Ignorance, Imperfection and Misery should contend 

r Praise, and endeavour as much as possible to make 

bemselves Objects of Admiration. 

But notwithstanding Man's Essential Perfection is but 

' little, his Comparative Perfection may be very con/ 

If he looks upon himself in an abstracted Light, 

E has not much lo bc^t of 1 but if fie considers himself 

rith regard lo others, he may find Occasion of glorying, 

' not in bis own Virtues, at least in the Absence of 

another's 
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h. 73. another's Imperfections. This gives a <J0erent Tor 

Thurtday. the Reflections of the Wise Man and the Foot The fl 

j^ "' endeavours to shine in himself, and the last to out'sfa 

» others. The first is humbled by the Sense of his c 

lofimiities, the last is lifted up by the E)iscovery of tl: 
which he observes in other Men. The Wise Man c 
eiders what he wants, and the Fool what he abounds ia.^ 
The Wise Man is happy when he gains his ov/a Appro' 
bation, and the Fool when he I?ecommends himself to the 
Applause of those about him. 
^ But however unreasonable and absurd this Passion for 

Admiration may appear in such a Creature as Man, it is 
not wholly to be discouraged ( since it often prodiKM 
very good Effects, not only as it restrains him from doing 
any ming which is mean and contemptible, but as it 
pushes hJm to Actions which are great and glorious. The 
Principle may be defective or faulty, but the Consequences 
it produces are so good, that, for the Benefit of ManI ' 
ought not to be extinguished. 

ft is observed by Cicero, that Men of the greatest and 
the most shining Parts are the most actuated by Ambilioai 
and if we look into the two Sexes, 1 believe we shal! 
find this Principle of Action stronger in Women than io 
Men. 

The Passion for Praise, which is so very vehement in 
the fair Sex, produces excellent Effects in Women of 
Sense, who desire to be admired for that only which dc 
serves Admiration i and I tfiink we may observe, without 
a Compliment to them, that many of them do not only 
live in a more uniform Course of Virtue, but vrith an in- 
finitely greater Regard to their Honour, than what we find 
in the Generality of our own Sex. How many Instances 
have we of Chastity, Fidelity, Devotion? How many 
Ladies distinguish themselves by the Education of their 
Children, Care of their Families, and Love of their Hus' 
bands, which are the great Qualities and Atchievemenn 
of Womankind i As the making of War, the carrying on 
of Traffick, the Administration of Justice, are those by 
which Men grow famous, and gel themselves a Name. 

But as this Passion for Admiration, when it worb 

according to Reason, improves the beautiful Part of our 

Specia 
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. Ecies in every thing thai is Laudable ; so nothing is 
lore Destructive to them when it is governed by Vanity 
1 Folly, What I have therefore here to say, only 
. igaris the vain Part of the Sex, whom for certain Reasons, 
■rhich the Reader will hereafter see at large, I shall 
^distinguish by the name of Idols. An Idol is whoUy 
rtaken up in the Adorning of her Person. You see in 
►every Posture of her Body, Air of her Face, and Motion of 
,'lur Head, that it is her Business and Employment to gain 
bAdorers. For this Reason your Idols appear in all puMick 
feaces and Assemblies, in order to seduce Men to their 
Hor^p. The Playhouse is very frequently filled witih 
fc?o/si several of them are carried in Procession every 
Evening about the Ring, and several of them set up their 
BPorship even in Churches. They are to be accosted in 
ne Language proper to the Deity. Life and Death are in 
Eeir Power f Joys of Heaven and Pains of Hell are at their 
Hsposal 1 Paradise is in their Arms, and Eternity in every 
nloment that you are present with them. Raptures, 
jTransporls, and Eztasies are the Rewards which they 
[ccMifer ; Sighs and Tears, Prayers and broken Hearts are 
Uhe Offerings which are paid to them. Their Smiles make 
(Men happy i their Frowns drive them to despair. I shall 
) only add under this Head, that Ovid's Book of the Art of 
■Love is a kind of Heathen Ritual, which contains all the 
fe>rms of Worsfiip which are made use of to an Idol. 
m It would be as difficult a Task to reckon up these different 
Hnds of Idols, as Milton's was to number those that were 
Blown in Canaan, and the Lands adjoining. Most of them 
Ure Worsfiipped, like Moloch, in Fires and Flames. Some 
iof them, like Baal, love to see their Votaries cut and 
[slashed, and shedding their Blood for them. Some of 

I "them, like the Idol in the Apocrypha, must have Treats 
and Collations prepared (or them every Night. It has 
Indeed been known, that some of them have been used by 
rfr incensed Worshippers like the Chinese Idols, who 
; Whipped and Scourged when they refuse to comply 
iHth the Prayers tlial are offered to them. 
, I must here observe, iha( those Idolaters who devote 
to the Idols 1 am here speaking of, differ very 
W from all other kinds of Idolaters, For as others fall 
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Ib,73. out because Ihey Worship different Idols, these IdoUtm 
jiyitdayi qiuuTcl because they Worship the same. 



ST"' 



The lalention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary & 
the wishes of the Idolater t as the one desires to cooGat 
the Idol to himself, the whole Business and Ambitica i{ 
the other is to multiply Adorers. This Humour of 
Idol is prettily described in a Tale of Chaucer; He r^ 
sents one of them sitting at a Table with liiree <£ 
Votaries about her, who are all of thera courting 
Favour, and paying their Adorations! She smiled 
one, drank to another, and trod upon the other's Fool i._ 
was under the Table. Now which of these three, says _ 
old Bard, do you think was the Favourite 7 In troth, safi 
he, not one of all the three. 

The Behaviour of this old Idol in Chattcer, puis me a 
mind of the Beautiful Clarinda, one of the greatest l4oh 
among the Moderns. She is Worshipped once a Week b) 
Candlelight in the midst of a large CongregatioQ generally 
called an Assembly. Some of the gayest Youths in ibt 
Nation endeavour to plant themselves in her Eye, while 
she sits in form with multitudes of Tapers burning abm 
her. To encourage the Zeal of her Idolaters, she bestom 
a Mark of her Favour upon every one of them, before thq 
go out of her Presence. She asks a Question of one. tdk 
a Story to another, glances an Ogle upon a third, lakn i 
Pinch of Snuff from the fourth, lets her Fan drop bj 
accident to give the fifth an occasion of taking it up. n 
short, every one goes away satisfied with his Success, aoi 
encouraged to renew his Devotions on the same Canooiol 
Hour mdX Day Sevennight, 

An Idol may be Undeified by many accidental Caias 
Marriage in particular is a kind of Countcr-/ipo*/jeoMS, of 
a Deification inverted. When a Man becomes familiit 
with his Goddess, she quickly sinks into a Woman. 

Old Age is likewise a great Dccayer of your Idol i TTk 
truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy Being than i 
superannuated Idol, especially when she has contracld 
such Airs and Behaviour as are only Graceful when hs 
Worshippers are about her. 

Considering therefore that in these and many otbo 
Cases die Woman generally oul'lives the Idol, 1 miHl 

retiA 
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: Moral of this Paper, aad desire my fair No, 73. 

I give a proper Directioo lo their Pasaioa for JJ""*' 

lired i In order to which, they must endeavour ^^ ^' 

^to make themsefves the Objects of a reasonable and 

lasting Admiration. This is not to be hoped for from 

Beauty, or Dress, or Fashion, but from those inward 

* Ornaments which are not to be defaced by Time or 

^ Sickness, and which appear most amiable to those who 

' are most acquainted with them. C 

|£.Na 74. 
WADDISOH] 

^P Peadcnl open iatetrupta- 

™TN my last Moaday'a Paper I gave some general 
•^ X Instances of those beautiful Strokes which please the 
I Reader in the old Song of ChevyChase \ I shall here, 
according to my Promisei be more particular, aad shew 
that the Sentiments in (hat Ballad are extreamly Natural 
and Poetical, and full of the majcstick Simplicity which 
vrc admire in the greatest of the ancient Poets i For 
ivbich Reason I shall quote several Passages of it, in 
'Which the Thought is altogether the same with what 
•wc meet id several Passages of the /Eneid; not that I 
would infer from thence, that the Poet (whoever he 
-was) proposed to himself any Imitation of those Passages, 
but that he was directed to them in general, by the 
same kind of Poetical Genius, and by the same Copyings 
after Nature. 

Had itiis old Song been Oiled with Epigrammatical 
Turns and PoIqis of ^ii, it might perliaps have pleased 
the wrong Taste of some Readers i but it would never 
have become the Delight of the common People, nor 
have warmed the Heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
Sound of a Trumpet i it is only Nature that can have 
thia ESect, and please those Tastes which are the most 
unprejudiced or the most refined. I must however beg 
leave to dissent from so great an Authority as ttiat of 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the Judgment which he has passed 
u to the rude Stile and evil Apparel of this Antiquated 
Song I for there arc several Parts in it where not only 

the 
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ihe Thought but ihe Language is majesUck, and itit 
Numbers sonorous ; at least, the Apparel is much tmn 
gorgeous thaa many of the Poets ma^e use of in Quca 
Elizabeth's Tinic, as the Reader will see m several i 
the following Ouotations. 

What can be greater than either the llioug^l or lit 
Expression in (hat Stanza, 

To drive the Deer with Houad and Horo 

Eirl Picrcy took bis Wayi 
The Child caay me that was unbora 
The Hunting of thai Day 1 

This Way of considering the Misfortunes which ihii 
Battel would bring upon Posterity, not only on that 
who were born immediately after the Battel and los 
their Fathers in it, but on those also who perished b 
future Battels which took their rise from ih i? Ouarre! i 
Ihe Iwo Earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conform^ 
lo the Way of Thinking among the ancient Poets. 
Audiet pugnas ritio pareali 
Rara juveatus. — Hor. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or 
more the majesiick Simplicity of the Ancients, than 
following Stanzas f 

The Stout Eirl o! Ncwthumberland 
A Vov to God did make, 
I His Pleasure la the Scollish Woods 

r Three Sumiaer's Days to take, 

Vitb fifteea hundred Bowmea bold, 
■ All chosen Men of MsAt, 

^^^^ Who knew full well, in Time of Need. 

^^^^K To aha Iheir Shafts aright, 

^^^^B. The Houads ran swiltly thro' Ihe Woedt 

^^^^K The aitable Deer lo take, 

^^^^^ Aad with their Cries the Hills and Dales 

V Aa Eccko shrill did make. 



oets. 

' reseuUfl 



Vocat ingenii clamore Gthaeroo. 

Taygclique canes, domitrixque Epidaums equonun r 
"' 1 ingcminala remugit. 



Lo, yoader dolb Earl DowgUs ea 
Hi$ Men in Armour bright i 

Full twenty hundred Scotlisb Spear*, 
All marching in our Sight. 
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Country of the Scotch Warriots, described in these ^j 
last Verses, has a fine romantick Situation, and 
Is a Couple of smooth W^ords for Verse. If the 
der compares the foregoing six Lines of the Song 
h the following Latia Verses, he will see how much 
arc written in the Spirit of Virgil, 

Adreni catopo apparcat bastasque rcduclis 
Protcaduat leage dezlris, £ spicula vibranti 
Ouique altura Frtncsie viri, quique arva Gablnx 
Juaonls, geliducoque Aaieaem, £ retdda riyis 
Heraiea saxa coltiali 

— ■ qui rosea nira Vellai, 

Oui Telricae borrtatea rapes, moaleznque Seytrutn. 
Caapcriataque coluat, Foruloague £ Buaiea Himellx i 

Out Tiberaa Fabaritnque bibuat. 

to proceed. 

Earl Dcwglas oa a milk'white Sued, 

Most like a Baroa boSd, 
Rode hretnoat ol the Compaay 
Whose Armour sboae hie Gold, 

Tufaua ul antevokns lardum praccesserdl agaitn, £c, 
Vidisii, quo Turous cquo, quibus tbal in armis 

Our English Arcbers beat their Bows, 

Their Hearts were good and tniei 
At the first Flight of Arrows sent. 

Full threescore Scots they slew, 
'ry Side, 

And maay a gallant Gtntlemaa 

Lay gasplag oa (be Ground, 
With that there came an Arrow keen 

Out of an English Bow, 
Whi^b struck Earl Dowglas to the Heart 

A deep aad deadly Blow, 

teas was wounded after the same Manner by an 

mown Hand in the midst of a Parly. 

Has later voces, media later talia verba, 
Eece riro strideas alls allapsa sagitta est, 

Incertum qua pulsa wanu 

But 
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Bui of all ihe descriptive Parts of lliis Song, there in 
oaae more beautiful than the four foUowiog Stanai 
which have a great Force and Spirit in them, _and ac^ 
filled with very natural Circumslances. The 
in the third Stanza was never touched by 
Poet, and is such an one as would have i 
Homer or in Virgil 

So thus did both those Nobles die. 

Whose Courage ooat eeuU ttaia i 
Aa English Archer then perceiy'd 

The aoble Earl was slain. 
He bad a Bow beot la bit Hand, 

Made of a Inisty Tree, 
Aa Arrow ol a Cloth'yard long 

Unto the Head drew be. 
Against Sir Hugh Moolgoiuery 

So rigbl his Sbaff be set. 
The gFeygooce Wing tliaf was thereon 

la his Heart'bioad was wet. 
This Fight did last from Brealc of Day 

Till aettlag of the Sua i 
For when they mag the Ereaiag Bell 
The Battel scarce was done. 
One may observe likewise, that in the Catalogue d ita 
Slain Ihe Author has followed the Example of the 
greatest ancient Poets, not only In giving a long Li* 
of the Dead, but by diversifying it with little Charaden 
of particular Persons, 

Aad with Earl Douglas there was slala 

Sir Hugh Monlgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that from the Field 

One foot would aerer flyi 
Sir Charles Murrel ol Ratcliff too. 

Hit Sister's Soa was he, 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteein'd. 
Yet saved could not be. 

■ The kmiliar Sound in these Names destroys Ihe Majestr ! 
of the Description I for this Reason I do not mention 
this Part of the Poem but to shew the natural Cast ai 
Thought which appears in it, as the two last 

■ look almost like a Translation of Virgil 

' Cadit £ Ripheus justissimus tinas 

Qui luii in Teucris & servsDtissitnus aequi. 
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t the Catalogue of the English who fell, Witherington's 
Jefiaviour is in the same Manner particularized very 
irtfuUy, as the Reader b prepared for it by that Accouat 
irhich is given of him in the Beginnii^ of the Battel) 
tfiough I am satisfied your little Buffoon Readers (who 
lave seen that Passage ridiculed in Hudibrds) will not 
>e able to take the Beauty of iti For which Reason I 
dare not so much as quote it 

Thea stcpl a galliot Squire hrtb, 
WitherifiglDH vas hia Name, 

Who said, 7 unuild nol have it told 

To Heary our Kiag for Sl^me, 



\Ce meet with the same Heroick Sentiments in VirgU- 

Noa pudel, O RuhiU, pro 
Ob/ectare animamf auta. 
Noa suinus! 

What can be more natural or more moving, than the 
Circumstances in which he describes the Behaviour of 
those Women who bad lost their Husbands on this 
btal Day 1 

Next Day did many Widows come 

Tbeir Husbands to bewail, 
Tbtf wasb'd tbeir Wouads ia briaisb Tears, 

But ail would aot prevail 
Tbeir Bodies balbd in purple Blood 

They bore with them awayi 
They Itita'd Ibem dead a thousand times, 
Wbea they were clad in Clay, 

Thus we see how the Thoughts of this Poem, which 
naturally arise from the Subject, are always simple, and 
sometimes exquisitely noble i that the Language is often 
▼cry sounding, and that the whole is written with a 
true Poetical Spirit 

If this Song had been written in the Gothic Manner, 
which is the Delight of all our little Wits, whether 
Writers or Readers, it would not have hit the Taste of 
so many Ages, and have pleased the Readers of all 
Ranks and Conditions. I shall only beg Pardon for 

such 
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such 8 Profusioa of Latio Ouotatioas! which I t 
not have made use of, but that I feared my own Judl 
ment would have looked too singular on such a S ' ' 
had not I supported it by the Practice and Aut 
of Virgil 

No. 75- 

[STEELE] Saturday, May 
Omalt Afi$l!ppum deeull color £ ttatus £ res Hot. 

IT was with some Mortification that I suffered 
Raillery of a Fine Lady of my Acquaintance, for 
ing, in one of my Papers, Doritnant a Clown. She 
so unmerciful as to take Advantage of my tnvini__ 
Taciturnity, and on that occasion, with great Freedom 
consider the Air, the Height, the Face, the Gesture of bio 
who could pretend to judge so arrogantly of Gallantfy- 
She is full of Motion, Janty and lively in her Impertiif 
ence, and one of those that commonly pass, among the 
Ignorant, for Persons who have a great deal of Humour, 
She had the Play of Sir Fopliog in her Hand, and after 
she had said it was happy for her there was not so 
charming a Creature as Doriaiaat now living, she be^ 
with a Theatrical Tone of Voice to read, by way ol 
Triumph over me, some of his Speeches. 'TVs she. thU 
lovely Hair, that easie Shape, those wanton Eyes, mi 
all those melting Charms about her Mouth, which 
Medley spoke of/ Fi! follow the Lottery, and put ia for 
a Prize with my Friend Bcll/air, 

la Leve the Victors from the Vaaquish'ii llyf 
They fly that wound, and tbey pursue ibal dye. 

Then turning over the Leaves, she reads altei-nately,' 
speaks. 

And you and Loveit to btc Cost shall Bad, 

I fathom all the Depths of Womankiad. 

Oh the Fine Gentleman I But here, conliaues she, is tl 
Passage I admire most, where he begins to Teizc LoM 
and Mimick Sir FopHng. Oh the pretty Satyr, in 1 
resolving to be a Coxcomb to please, since 
Nonsense have such powerful charms! 
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No. 75. 
Saturday, 

Ilea how like a Man of the Town, so ^ild and Gay is u^ ' 



It would have been a very wild Endeavour for a Maa 
-•bI my Temper to offer any Opposition to so nimble a 
ailpeaker as my Fair Enemy is, but her Discourse gave me 
,f*ry many Reflections, when I had left her Company. 
Among others, I could not faut consider, with some Attea* 
'tton, the false Impressions the generality (the Fair Sex 
Knorc especially) have of what should be intended, when 
they say a F^ne Gentleman ; and could not help revolving 
tliat Subject in my Thoughts, and settling, as it were, an 
Idea of that Character in my own Imagination. 

No Man ought to have the Esteem m the rest of the 

^37orld, for any Actions wliich arc disagreeable to those 

Maxims which prevail, as the Standards of Behaviour, in 

tlse Country wherein he lives. Wliat is opposite to the 

eternal Rules of fieason and good Sense, must be excluded 

Erom any Place in the Carriage of a Well'bred Man. I 

did not. I confess, explain my self enough on this Subject, 

'■when I called Dorixaant a Clown, and made it an Instance 

: it, tliat he called the Oraoge Wench, Double-Tripe t I 

lould have shewed, that Humanity obliges a Gentleman 

I give no Part of Humankind Reproach, for what they, 

■bom they Reproach, may possibly have in common wiUi 

i most Virtuous and Worthy amongst us. When a 

:ntleinaiD speaks Coarsly, he has dressed himself Clean 

no purpose i The Cloathing of our Minds certainly ought 

be regarded before that of our Bodies, To betray in a 

in's Talk a comipted Imagination, is a much greater 

tfience against the Conversation of Gentlemen, than any 

[egligence of I>rcss imaginable. But tliis Sense of the 

"itter is so far from being received among People even 

Condition, that Vocifer passes for a Fine Gentleman. 

[e is Loud, Haughty, Gentle, Soft, Lewd, and Obsequious 

turns, just as a little Understanding and great rnipu^ 

ice prompt him at the present Moment. He passes 

among 
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Ne. 75. among the Silly Pari o( our Women lor a Man of Wit, 
Saiurd^, because he is gencfally in Doubl. He Contradicts with i 
™"y *°' Shrug, and confules wjth a certain Sufficiency, in profess 
iog such or such a Thing is above his Capacity. Whai 
makes his Character the pleasantcr is, that he is a professed 
Deluder of Women i and because the empty Coxcomb ha 
no Kegard to any thing that is of it self Sacred and Inviol/ 
able. I have heard an unmarried Lady of Fortune say, 
it is Pity so fine a Gentleman as Voci/er is so great as 
Atheist. The Crowds of such inconsiderable Creatures 
that infest all Places of Assembling, every Reader will 
have in his Eye from his own Observation j but would ii 
not be worth considering what Sort of Figure a Man who 
formed himself upon those Principles among us, which 
are agreeable to the Dictates of Honour and Religioa 
would make in the familiar and ordinary Occurrences of i 
Life I 

I hardly have observed any one fill his several Duties I 
of Life better than Igaotus. All the Under parts of ioB 
Behaviour, and such as are exposed to common Observi' 
tion, have their rise in him from great and noble Motivei 
A firm and unshaken Expectation of another Life, makes 
him become this i Humanity and good Nature, fortified 
fey the Sense of Virtue, has die same Effect upon him, as 
the Neglect of all Goodness has upon many others. Being 
firmly Established in all Matters of Importance, that certain 
Inattention which makes Men's Actions look easie appean 
in him with greater Beauty i Bv a thorough Contempt of 
little Excellencies, he is perfectly Master of tbenL Tbii 
Temper of Mind leaves him under no necessity of Study 
ing his Air, and he has this peculiar Distinction, that his 
Negligence is unaffected. 

He that can work himself into a Pleasure in considering 
this Being as an uncertain one, and think to reap an 
Advantage by its Discontinuance, is in a fair way of doifig 
all Things with a graceful Unconcern, and Gentlcmaa'likc 
Ease. Such a one does not behold his Life as a shori 
transient, perplexing State, made up of trifling Pleasures, 
and great Anxieties) but sees it in quite another Lighli 
his Cmefe are Momentary and his Joys ImmortaL R^ec 
tion upon Death is not a gloomy ai^ sad thought oi S.f 
signiflf 
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signing eTet7 Thing thai he Delights in, but it is a short Na 75. 
Night followed by an endless Day. What I would here ?J'"^?'' 
coQteod for is, that the more Virtuous the Man is, the [55^ ' 
nearer he will naturally be to the Character of Genteel 
and Agreeable. A Man whose Fortune is PlentiAd, shews 
an Ease in his Countenance, and Confidence in his Be' 
liaviour, which he that is under Wants and Difficulties 
cannot assume, h is thus with the State of the Mind ; he 
itiiat governs his Thoughts with the everlasting Rules of 
Season and Sense, must have something so inexpressibly 
iGraceful in his Words and Actions, that every Circum'' 
[Stance must become h'»n- The Change of Persons or 
'Things around him do not at all alter his Situation, but he 
looks disinterested in the Occurrences with which others 
' are distracted, because the greatest purpose of his Life is to 
maintain an Indifference both (o it and all its Enjoyments. 
Ja a word, to be a Fine Gentleman, is to be a Generous and 
a Brave Man. What can make a Man so much in con" 
■tant good Humour and Shine, as we call it, tlian to be 
supported by what can never fail him, and to believe that 
■whatever happens to him was the best thing that could 
libly befai him, or else he on whom it depends would 
It have permitted it to have befallen him at all? R 

76. 

lELE.] Monday, May 28. 

Ul (u fortunam, sic nos te, Celte, tcfrtnus.—Hor, 

THERE is nothing so common as to find a Man whom 
in the general Observation of hts Carriage you take 
'to be of an uniform Temper, subject to such unaccountable 
Starts of Humour and Passion, that he is as much unlike 
faimseli and differs as much from the Man you at first 
thought him, as any two distinct Persons can differ from 
each other. This proceeds from the Want of forming 
some Law of Life to our selves, or fixing some Notion of 
things in general, which may affect us in such manner, as 
to create proper Habits both in our Minds and Bodies. 
The Negligence of this, leaves us exposed not only to an 
unbecoming Levity in our usual Conversation, but also 
to the same Instability in our Friendships, Interests, and 
Alliances 
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He, 76. Alliances. A Man who is bul a meer Spectator of wlul 
u°°*'??' P"*'^ around him, and not engaged in Commerces of any 
^y '"' Consideration, is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of 
the Heart of Man, and by what Degrees it is actuated B 
make such visible Alterations in the same Person i Bui at 
the same time, when a Man is no way concemecJ in i1k 
Effect of such Inconsistences in the Behaviour of Men of 
the World, the Speculation must be in the utmost Degrw 
both diverting and instructive ; yet to enjoy such Observy 
tions in the highest Relish, he ought to be placed in a Post 
of Direction, and have the dealing of their Fortunes 1! 
them, I have therefore been wonderfully diverted witi 
some Pieces of secret History, wfiich an Antiquary, my 
very good Friend, lent me as a Curiosity, They an 
Memoirs of the private Life of Pharamond of Frao£t' 
' Pharatnoad,' says ray Author, 'was a Prince of ifr 
finite Humanity and Generosity, and at the same time 
the most pleasant and facetious Companion of Iiis Tiim 
He bad a peculiar Taste in him {which would 
been unlucky tn any Prince but himself), he tl 
there could be no exquisite Pleasure in Conversatii 
among Equals; and would pleasantly bewail himself 
he always lived in a Crowd, but was the only Man 
France that never could get into Company. This Tun 
of Mind made him delight in Midnight Rambles, attcndd 
only with one Person of his Bed^ct^mber i He would is 
these Excursions get acquainted with Men (whose Tempw 
he had a Mind to try) and recommend them privately to 
the particular Observation of his first Minister. He gene' 
ally found himself neglected by his new Acquaintance, as 
soon as they had Hopes of growing great j and used so 
such Occasions to remark, That it was a great Injusticete 
tax Princes of forgetting themselves In their high Fortunei. 
when there were so few that could with Constancy betf 
the Favour of their very Creatures.' My Author in these 
loose Hints has one Passage that gives us a very lively 
Idea of the uncommon Genius of Tharamand, He mei 
with one Man whom he had put to all the usual Prooti 
he made of those he had a Mind to know throughly, and 
fouad him for his Purpose t In Discourse with him one 
Diyi hit gave him Opportunity of saying how much wouU 
'~ satisSe 
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llisfie all his Wishes. The Prince immediately revealed No. 7 
umself, doubled the Stim, and spoke to him ia this ^<^ 
lanner. "Sir, You have twice what you desired, by^^ 
be Favour of Pharamond ; but look to it that you are 
atisHed with it. for 'tis the last you shall ever receive, 

from this Moment consider you as mine f and to make 
ou truly so, I give you my Royal Word you shall never 
e greater or less than you are at present. Answer me 
\ot (concluded the Prince smiling) but enjoy the Fortune 

have put you in, which is above my own Condition / 
tr you have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear." 

His Majesty having thus well chosen and bot^ht a 
friend and Companion, he enjoyed alternately aU the 
IcasuTcs of an agreeable private Man and a great and 
owcrful Monarch ( He gave himself, with his Companion, 
lie Name of the merry Tyrant [ for he punished his 
fourtiers for their Insolence and Folly, not by any Act of 
ublick Disbvour, but by humorously practising upon 

nt Imaginations. If he observed a Man untractable to 

I Inferiors, he would find an Opportunity to take some 

rourable Notice of him, and render him insupportable. 
Se knew all his own Looks, W^ords and Actions had their 

itcrpretations ; and his Friend Monsieur Bucrate (for so 

1 was called) having a great Soul without Ambition, he 
euld communicate all his Thoughts to him, and fear no 

'tful Use would be made of tlwt Freedom. It was no 

nail Delight, when they were in private, to reflect upon 
11 which had passed in publick. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfie a vain Fool of 
'ower in his Country, talk to him in a full Court, and 
rith one Whisper make him despise all his old Friends 
sd Acquaintance. He was come (o that Knowledge of 
ilea by loiu; Observation, thai he would profess altering 
whole Mass of Blood in some Tempers, by thrice 
raking to them. As Fortune was in his Power, he 

ive himself constant Entertainment in managing the 
■e Followers of it with the Treatment they deserved. 
would, by a skilful Cast of his Eye and half a Smile, 
X two Fellows who haled, embrace and ^ upon each 
■x'a Neck with as much Eagerness, as if they followed 

leir real Inclinations, and intended to stifle one another. 
T When 
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No. 76. Whea be was in high good Humour, he would Uy tbt 
M**^??' ^^"^ "'''^ Eucrate, and on a publick Night exerdee die 
ITU?' ' Passions of his whole Court He was pleased to see sa 
haughty Beauty watch the Looks of the Man she bM 
long despised, from Observatioa of bis being taken ootkc 
of by Pharatnond; and the Lover conceive higher Hopa 
than to follow the Woman he was dying for the Day 
before. In a Court, where Men speak Afiection in tht 
strongest Tenns, and Dislike in the faintest, it was ■ 
comical Mixture of Incidents, to see Disguises thrown 
aside in one Case and encreased on tlie other, accordioe 
as Favour or Disgrace attended the respective Objects « 
Men's Approbation or Disesteem. Pbaramoad, in bit 
Mirth, upon the Meanness of Mankind, used to say, ' At 
he could lake away a Man's Five Senses, he could gin 
him an Hundred. The Man in Disgrace shall 'lamif 
diately lose all his Nalural Endowments, and he thii 
finds Favour have the Attributes of an AngeL" He would 
carry it so far as to say, ' It should nol be only so in tht 
Opinion of the lower Pari of his Court, but the Men 
themselves shall think thus meanly or greatly of theoi' 
selves, as they are out or in the good Graces of a Courl' 
A Monarch who had Wit and Humour like Pbaramoai, 
must have Pleasures which no Man else can ever ban 
Opportunity of enjoying. He gave Fortune to none bul 
those whom he knew could receive it without Transportii 
he made a noble and generous Use of his Observatv 
and did not regard bis Mtnislers as they were agret 
to himself, but as they were useful to his Kingdom 
this Means the King a^eared in every Officer of State* 
and no Man bad a Participation of the Power, who bd 
not a Similitude of the Virtue of Pharatnoad. K 

No. 77. 

[BUDGELL] Tuesday, May 29, 

Noa coarivtn 



Ouisquam est lam prope tarn proculque nobis, — Mart- 

MY Friend Will. Honeycomb is one of those Sort d 
Men who are very often absent in Conversalioo. 
and what the Preach call a reveur and a distrait. 
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ttlc before our Club-'time last Night we were walking No. 77- 

Igether in Somerset Garden, where Will had plckeH Tuesday, 

■ a smaU Pebble of so odd a Make, that he said he ™7 ^^' 

Kild present it to a Friend of his, an eminent Vir" 

After we had walked some lime, I made a full 

with my Face towards the West, which Will 

wing to be my usual Method of a^ing what's a 

dc, in an Afternoon, immediately pulled out tiis 

tWalch, and told me we had seven Minutes good. We 

1 turn or two more, when, to my great Surprize, 

I saw him squir away his Watch a considerable way 

[jnto the Thames, and with great Sedateness in his 

Ijjooks put up the Pebble, he had Isefore found, in tus 

Fob. As 1 tiave naturally an Aversion to much Speak>' 

Dg, and do not love to be the Messenger of ill News. 

^ecially when it comes loo late lo be useful, I left him 

> be convinced of his Mistake in due time, and con' 

ioued my Walk, reflecting on ihese little Absences and 

Kslractions in Mankind, and resolving to make them 

lie Subject of a future Speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my Design, when I 

onsidered that they were very often Blemishes ia the 

Siaracters of Men of excellent Sense j and helped to 

weep up the Reputation of that Latin Proverb, which 

[Mr. Dryden Eias Translated in the following Lines i 



My Reader does. I hope, perceive, that I distinguish 
I Man who is Absent, because he thinks of something 
' , from one who is Absent, because he thinks of 
tothing at ail I The latter is too Innocent a Creature 
I be taken notice of ; but the Distractions of the former 
kay, I believe, be generally accounted for from one of 
.lese Reasons. 

Either their Minds are wholly fixed on some par' 
Icular Science, wtitch is often the Case of Mathematicians 

] other Learned Mem or are wholly taken up with 

ne Violent Passion, such as Anger, Fear, or Love, 
rbich ties the Mind to some distant Object i or, lastly, 

ese Distractions proceed from a certain Vivacity and 
Fickleness 
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Fickleness in a Man's Tempci*, which while It 
up infinite Numbers of Ideas in the Mind, is coatii 
pushing it on, without allowing it to rest on any 
ticular Lnage. Nothing therefore is more i 
than the Thoughts and Cooceptions of such 
which are seldom occasioned either by the 
he is in, or any of those Objects which are 
before him. While you faocy he is Admiring a 
tiful Woman, 'tis an even wager that he is sol' 
Proposition in Euclid; and while you may ima) 

is reading the Paris Gazette, 'tis far from being imf 

that he is pulling down and rebuilding the Front of 
Country-House. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to expose ttui 
Weakness in others, I shall readily confess that I 
laboured under the same Infirmity my self. The V 
I took to Conquer it was a firm Resolution to learn 
tiling from whatever I was obliged to see or hear. 
is a way of Ttiinking, if a Man can attain to it, by whid' 
he may strike somewliat out of any thing. I can a 
present observe those Starts of good Sense and Struggles oi 
unimproved Reason in the Conversation of a Clown, witii 
as much Satisfaction as the most shining Periods of tb< 
most finished Orator ! and can make a shift to conmuod 
my Attention at a Puppet'Show or an Opera, as well at 
at Hamlet or Othello. I always make one of the Company 
I am in ; for though I say little my self, my Attention 1° 
others, and those Nods of Approbation which I ncnr 
bestow unmerited, sufficiently shew that I am amotij 
them. Whereas Will Honeycomb, tho' a Fellow of goM 
Sense, is every Day doing and saying an hundred Ttiingt, 
which he afterwards confesses, with a welHired Frai^ 
ness, were somewhat wal a propos, and undesigned. 

I chanced the other Day to go into a CoffccI 
where Will, was standing in the midst of several Ai 
whom be had gathered round him, and was g 
an Account of 3ic Person and Character of Jfe 
My Appearance before him just put him in Mind of] 
without making him reflect that I was actually j 
So that keeping his Eyes ftill upon me, to the j 
Surprize of lus Audience, he broke off his first I ' 
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proceeded thus, — ' Why now there's my Friend 

I (mentiomog me by Name) he is a Fellow that thinks a 

ircat deal, but never opens his Mouth i I wan-aat you he 

I now thrusting bis short Face into some Coffee-house 

bout 'Change, I was his Bail in the time of the Popish' 

fctof, when he was taken up for a Jesuit.' If he had looked 

a me a little longer, he had certainly described me so 

irticularly, without ever considering what led him into 

ilt, that the whole Company must necessarily have found 

I tne out ; (or which reason, remembring the old Proverb, 

\Otit of Sight out ol Miod, I left the Room i and upon meet' 

jling him an Hour afterwards, was asked by him, with a 

reat deal of good Humour, in what Part of the World I 

ad lived, that he had not seen me these three Days. 

Monsieur Bruyerc has given us the Character of an 

}tseot Maa, with a great deal of Humour, which he has 

Hjshed to an agreeable Extravagance] with the Heads of 

1 I shall conclude my present Paper. 

, ' Menalcas (says that excellent Author) comes down in 

b Morning, opens his Door to go out, but shuts it again, 

' ecause he perceives that he has bis Nightcap on t and 

Kamining himself further, finds that be is but half shaved, 

lat he has siuck his Sword on his Right Side, that his 

Stockings are about his heels, and that his Shirt is over his 

JBrecches. When he is dressed he goes to Court, comes 

Bnto the Drawing-room, and walking bolt upright under a 

branch of Candlesticlts, fiis Wig is caught up by one of 

■bcm, and hangs dangling in the Air. All the Courtiers 

fall a laughing, but Menalcas laughs louder than any of 

JDiem, and looks about for the Person that is the Jest of the 

rCompany. Coming down lo the Court'gale he finds a 

>Coach, which taking for his own he whips into it ; and the 

Mchman drives <M, not doubling but he carries his 

aster. As soon as be stops, Meaalcas throws himself 

It of the Coach, crosses the Court, ascends the Stairocase, 

thro' all the Chambers with the greatest 

iliarity, reposes himself on a Couch, and fancies 

iclf at Home. The Master of the House at last comes 

li Mcnaleas rises to receive him, desires htm to sit down i 

e talks, muses, and then talks again. The Gentleman of 

: House is tired and amazed; Meaalcas is no less so, 

but 
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lo. 77. but is every Moment in hopes that his impertinest Goe« 

'uttday, will at last end his tedious Visit Night comes oa, when 

Jgy 29, Meaakas is hardly undeceived, 

r When he is playing at Backgammon, he calls for a M 

Glass of Wine and Water ; 'tis his turn to throw, he has 
the Box in one Hand, and his Glass in the other, and being 
extremely dry, and unwilling lo lose Time, he swallows 
do'wn both the Dice, and at the same Time thro^vs hii 
Wine into the Tables. He writes a Letter, and flings Iht 
Sand into the Ink-bottle ; he writes a second, and mistakes 
the Superscription. A Noble-'man receives one of them 
and upon opening it reads as follows. / would have you, 
honest Jack, immediately upon the Receipt of this, take ia 
Hay enough to serve aie the Winter. His Farmer recciwj 
the other, and is amazed to see in it. My Lord. I recxcni 
your Grace's Commands with an intire Submission to — 
If he is at an Entertainment, you may see the Pieces d 
Bread continually multiplying round his Plate i 'Tis ttue 
the rest of the Company want it, as well as their Knives jflJ 
Forks, which Meaalcas does not let them keep long. Some 
times in a Morning he puts his whole Family in li 
hurry, and at last goes out without being able to stay in 
his Coach or Dinner i and for that Day you may see him 
in every part of the Town, except the very Place where 
he had appointed to be upon a Business of ImportanR. 
You would often lake him for every thing that he is nW ; 
for a Fellow quite Stupid, for he hears nothing] for a Fool 
for he talks to himself, and has an hundred Grimaces aoi 
Motions with his Head, which are altogether involuntary i 
for a proud Man, for he looks full upon you, and takes w 
Notice of your saluting him i The Truth on't is, Iiis Eyes 
are open, but he makes no use of them, and neither sees 
you, nor any Man, nor any thing else. He came once 
from his Country-house, and his own Footmen undertoci 
to rob him, and succeeded : They held a Flambeau to ^ 
Throat, and bid him deliver tus Purse; he did so, aoi 
coming home told his Friends he had been robbed i ibef ' 
desire to know the Particulars, Ask my Servaats, aaTi 
Meaalcas, for they were with me.' \ i 

Wcdncfldarl 
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^frfl„_ 7g^ No. 71 

=5: [STEELE.] Wednesday, May 10. ^f" 

Com tails sis, uliaam aoster esses 1 l^Y ~ 

A ITU, 

C ' I ""HE following Letters are so pleasant, that I doubt ■ 
E' X not but the Reader will be as much diverted with I 
^, them as I was. I have nothing to do in this Day's ■ 
.^ Entertainment, but taking the Sentence from the End of 
^.' the Cambridge Letter, and placing it ai the Front of my 
^, Paper ; to shew the Author I widi him my Companion 
^. with as much Earnestness as he invites me to be his. 

£ I send you the inclosed, to be inserted (if you think 
them worthy of it) in your Spectators j in which so 
surprising a Genius appears, that it is no wonder if all 
Mankind endeavours to get somewhat into a Paper 
^^hich will always live. 

As to the Cambridge Affair, the Humour was really 
carried on in the Way I describe it However, you have 
a iuH Commission to put out or in, and to do whatever 
you think fit with it ! have already had the Satisbction 
of seeing you take that Liberty with some things I have 
before sent you< 

Go on, Sir, and prosper, You have the best Wishes of, 
Sir, 

Your very Affectioaatc and 

Obliged Humble Servaat' 

' Mr. Sfectatof, Cambridge. 

I You well know it is of great Consequence to clear Titles, 
I and it is of Importance that it be done in the proper 
Season i On which Account this is to assure you, tlul the 
Cluh of Ugly Faces was instituted originally at CAM' 
BRIDGE in the merry Reign of K— g Ch—Ics II. As in 
great Bodies of Men it Is not difficult to find Members 
enow for such a Club, so (I remember) it was then feared, 
upon their intention of dining together, that the Hall 
belonging to CLARE HALL, (the ugliest then in the 
Town, tho' aow the neatest) would not be large enough 
f lo hold the Company. Invitations were nude 
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lo great Numbers, bot very few accepted them witiuit 
much Difiiculty. One pleaded, that being at London iat 
Bookseller's Shop, a Lady going by with a greai B " 
longed to kiss him. He had certainly been excused. 
that Evidence appeared. That indeed one io Loodoo 
pretend she longed to kiss him, but that it vrsa 
a Pickpocket, who during his kissing her stole 
all his Mony. Anothee would have got ofl brT 
Dimple in his Chini but it was proved \xpoa bsA 
that he had by coming into a Room made a W 
miscarry, and frighted two Children into Fits. A 
Thibd alledged, That he was taken by a Lady for 
Gentleman, who was one of the handsomest in ix 
University] But upon Enquiry it was found. That &e 
Lady had actually lost one Eye, and the other va 
very much upon the Decline, A Fourth produced 
Letters out of the Country in his Vindication, in whidi 
a Gentleman offered him his Daughter, who had lately 
fallen in Love with him, with a good Fortune i But it 
was made appear that the young Lady was amorout, 
and had like to have run away with her Falbct's 
Coachman t so that 'twas supposed, that her Pretence d 
tailing in Love with him was only in order to be well 
married. It was pleasant to hear the several Excuses 
which were made, insomudi that some made as mudi 
Interest to be excused, as they would irotn serviog 
Sheriff) however, at last the Society was formed, aoa 
proper Officers were appointed; and the Day was Exd 
tor the Entertainment, which was in Veahoa Seaaoa. 
A pleasant Fellow of King's College (commonly calld 
Cfab from his sour Look, and the only Man iwho did 
not pretend to get off) was nominated for Cbaplaini 
and nothing was wanting but some one to sit in the 
Elbow-Chair, by way of President, at the upper end of 
the Table ; and there the Business stuck, for iheit 
was no Contention for Superiority there. This affair 
made so great a Noise, that the IC — g, who was t 
at New'Market, heard of it, and was pleased merrily 
graciously to say, He colild not be thefe HtMSEu^, air 

»tiaX) SEND THEM A BrACE OP BuCKS. 

1 would desire you. Sir, to set this Affair in a 
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lieht, that Posterity may not be mis'Icd in so important No. 78, 
I Point I For when the wise Man who shall write Wednes- 
■oor true History shall acquaint (he World, Thai you iff' ,„ 
tad a Diploma sent from ihe Ugly Club at OXFORD. ^ . 
nd That fay Vcrtue of it you were admitted into it] 
rbat a learned ^ar will there be among future 
"Sticks about the Original of that Club, which both 
Iniversities will contend so warmly for? And per,* 
laps some hardy Cantabrigiaa Author may then boldly 
fiirm. That the Word OXFORD was an Interpolation 
{ some Oxonian instead of CAMBRIDGE. This Affair 
(fill be best adjusted in your Life'timei but I hope 
'our Affection to your Mother will not make you 
larlial to your Aum". 

To tell you, Sirr my own Opinion i Tho' I cannot 
[fid any ancient Records of any Acts of the Soqfty 
V THE Ugly Faces, considered in a publick Capa,* 
ity I yet in a private one they have certainly Antiquity 
ID their Side. I am pcrswaded they will hardly give 
lace to the Lowncefs, and the Lotncebs are of 
he same Standing with the Uoiversity it selt 

Though we well know. Sir, you want no Motives 
b do Justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, that 
rou are invited to be admitted ad eundem at CAM' 
WRIDGEi and 1 believe I may venture safely to deliver 
Ills as the Wish of our whole University.' 

' To Mr. SPECTATOR. 

The bumble Petition of WHO aad WHICH. 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners being in a forlorn and destitute 

Condition, know not to whom we should apply our 

lelves for Relief, because there is hardly any Man 

itive who has not injured us. Nay, we speak it with 

Sorrow, even You your self, whom we should suspect 

iOf such a Practice the last of all Mankind, can hardly 

jKrquit your self of having given us some Cause of 

Complaint. We are descended of ancient Families, and 

kept up our Dignity and Honour many Years, till the 

Jadcsprat That supplanted us. How often have we 

found 
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fouod our selves slighted by the Clergy in iheir Pulpitt 
''ednes' and the Lawycfs al the Bar? Nay, how often haw 
jj* ,[, we heard in one of the most polite and august AssemHia 
^ ' in the Universe, to our great Mortification, these Wwi 
That THAT that noble L — d urgedi which if oocti 
us bad bad Justice done, would have sotinded nobler tbu, 
That WHICH that noble L—d urged. Senates thoy 
selves, the Guardians of British Liberty, have degradol ui 
and preferred THAT to us \ and yet no Decree was ere 
given against us. In the very Acts of Parliament, la I 
which the utmost Right should be done to every Bo4^. 
WORD, and Thing, we find our selves often either mi 
used, or used one instead of another. In the first and bot 
Prayer Children are taught, they learn to misuse usi Our 
Father WHICH art in Heaven, should be, Our Fatba 
WHO art in Heaven \ and even a Convcxl\tion, after 
long Debates, refused to consent to an Alteration of it 
In our genera! Confession we say, — Spare Thou tbea, 
God, WHICH confess their Faults ; which ought lo bt 
WHO confess their Faults. What Hopes then have « 
of having Justice done us, when the Makers of our very 
Prayers and Laws, and the most learned in all Faculties 
seem to be in a Confederacy against us, and our Enemits 
themselves must be our Judges ? 

The Spanish Proverb says // safci'o muda conacio. S 
necia no; L e. A wise Man changes his Miad, a Bx! 
never will. So that we thinlt You, Sir, a very proper Person 
to address to, since we know you to be capable of being 
convinced, and changing your Judgment You are wcU 
able to settle this Affair, and to you we submit our 
We desire you to assign the Butts and Bounds of i 
us i and that for the future we may both enjoy our 
We would desire to be heard by our Council, but 

Lfear in their very Pleadings they would betray oui 
Besides, we have been oppressed so many Years, 
can appear no other Way, but in forma pauperis. 
which considered, we hope you will be pleased to 
which to Right and Justice shall aMiertain. 
R And Your Petitioaei 
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79. ¥ 

'EELR] Thursday, May 31- W 

Oderunt pcccan ban! virtutia araore.—Wot. 

HAVE recciTcd very many Letters o£ late from my 
. Female Corr cspoodeats, mosi of whom are very angry 
ith me for Abrit^ing their Pleasures, and looking 
fctrcly upon things, in themselves indifferent. But I 
ink they are exlreianly Unjust to me in this Imputation i 
U that I contend for is, that those Excellencies, which are 
be regarded but in the second Place, should not precede 
ore weighty Considerations. The Heart of Man dc 
ives him in spite of the Lectures of half a Life spent in 
^courses on the Subjection of Passion ; and I do not Icnow 
hy one may not think the Heart of Woman as unfaithful 
it self. If we grant an Equality in the Faculties of both 
zes, the Minds of Women are less Cultivated with 
recepts, and consequently may, without Disrespect to 
lem, be accounted more liable to Illusion in Cases wherein 
■tural Inclination is out of the Interest of Virtue. I shall 
ke up my present Time in coaunenting upon a Billet or 
'o which came from Ladies, and from thence leave the 
[eadcr to judge whether I am in the right or not, in 
' inking it is possible Fine Women may be mistaken. 
The following Address seems to have no other Design 
it, but to tell me the Writer will do what she pleases lot 
me. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

[ am Young, and very much inclined to follow the 

nths of Innocence) but at the same time, as I have a 

lentiful Fortune, and am of Quality, I am unwilling to 

Esign the Pleasures of Distinction, some little Satisfaction 

[in being Admired in general, and much greater in being 

[beloved by a Gentleman, whom I design to make my 

^usband But I have a mind to put off entring into 

latrimony 'till another Winter is over my Head, which 

whatever, musty Sir, you may think of the Matter) I 

Jesign to pass away in hearing Musick, going to Plays, 

Visiting, and all other Satisfactions which Fortune and 

Youth 
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Youth, protected by Innocence and Vii-lue, can proa 
for, 

Sir, 

Your most Humble Servant, 



My Lover does not know I like him, therefore 
no Engagements upon mei I think to stay, atid 
whether 1 may not like any one else better.' 

I have heard Will Hombycomb say, A Woman st 
writes ber Miad but ia Iier Postscript. I 
this Gentlewoman has sufficiently discovered 
this. I'll lay what Wager she pleases against her 
Favourite, and can tell her that she will Like Ten ._ 
before she is fixed, and then will take the worst Man' 
ever liked In her Life. There is no end of Affection 
in at the Eyes only ; and you may as well satisGe 
Eyes with seeing, as control any Passion received by 
only. It is from Loviim; by Sight that Coxcoml 
frequently succeed with Women, and very often a Yc 
Lady is bestowed by her Parents to a Man who wi 
(as Innocence it self), tho' she has, in her own 
given her Approbation of a different Man in every A 
sembly she was in the whole Year before. What 
wanting among Women, as well as among Men, is ' 
Love of laudable Things, and not to rest only to 
Forbearance of such as are Reproachful. 

How far removed from a Woman of this light ImagiDV 
tion is Eudosia I Eudosia has all the Arts of Life vA 
good Breeding with so much ease, that the Virtue of bet 
Conduct loolra more like an Instinct than Choice. It i^ 
as little difficult to her to think justly of Persons 
Things, as it is to a Woman of different Accomplishmeoii 
to move ill or look awkard. That which was, at first tht 
effect of Instruction is grown into an Habit i and it wouli 
be as hard for Eudosia to indulge a wrong Suggestioa i 
Thought, as it would be for Fiavia the Fine Dancer. t( 
come into a Room with an unbecoming Air, 

But the Misapprehensions People themselves have d 
their own Slate of Mind, is laid down with mucli disccro- 
ing in the following Letter, which is but an Extract d i 
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kind Epistle from my charming Mistress Hecatissa, who No. 79. 

is above the Vanity of external Beauty, and is the better J^"^"* 

ludge of the Perfections of the Mini ^^^ ^^ 

'Mr. Sfectatof, 
I write this to acquaint you, that very many Ladies, as 
«I1 as my self, spend many Hours more than we used 
(he Glass, for want of the Female LJbrary of which 
J promisei3 us a Catalogue, I hope, Sir, in the Choice 
Authors for us, you will have a particular Regard to 
aks of Devotioa what they are, and how many, must 
your chief Care i for upon the Propriety of sucn Writ*- 
SB depends a great deal. I have known those among us 
bo think, if they every Morning and Evening spend an 
bur in their Closet, and read over so many Prayers in 
X or Seven Books of Devotion, all equally nonsensical, 
ith a sort of Warmth {that might as well be raised by a 
lass of Wine, or a Drachm of Citron) they may all the 
at of their time go on in whatever their particular 
ssion leads them to. The Beauteous Pbilautbia, who 
(in your Language) an Jdol, is one of these Votaries i 
le has a very pretty furnished Closet, to which she re^ 
res at her appointed Hours s This is her Dressing-room, 
: well as Chappel i she has constantly before her a large 
»king'glas3i and upon the Table, according to a very 
itty Author, 

Together lye her Prayer'Book aai Faiat, 
Al once I'lmprove the Sinner and the Saint. 

It must be a good Scene, if one could be present at it, 

see this Idol by turns lift up her Eyes to Heav'n, and 

:al Glances at her own dear Person. It cannot but be 

pleasing Conflict between Vanity and Humiliation. 

' a you arc upon this Subject, chuse Books whidh 

ite the Mind above the World, and give a pleasing 

t to little things in it For want of such In/ 

. I am apt to bdieve so many People take it in 

;if Heads to be sullen, cross and angry, under Pretence 

being abstracted from the Affairs of this Life i when at 

e same time they betray their Fondness for them by 

their Duty as a Task, and Pouting and reading 

good 
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good Books for a Week together. Much of this i take n< 
1- proceed h-om the Indiscretion of the Books tluaiseha 
whose very Titles of Weekly Prorations, and wdi 
limited Goalioess. lead People o( ordinary Capacities 
great Errors, and raise in them a Mechanical Be" 
intirely distinct from Morality. I know a Lady so 
up to this sort of Devotion, that tho' she employs 
eight Hours of the twenty four at Cards, she never 
one constant Hour of Prayer, for which time a 
holds her Cards, to which she returns with no 
Anxiousness 'till two or tlirce in the Morning, 
these Acts are but empty Shows, and, as it were, Cc _ 
ments made to Virtue ; the Mind is all the wfiile . 
touched with any true Pleasure In the Pursuit (rf 
From hence I presume it arises that so many People 
themselves Virtuous, from no other Pretence to it " 
Absence of lU. There is Dulciaoara is the most ii 
of all Creatures to her Friends and Domesticks, u^ 
other Pretence in Nature, but tliat (as her silly Phri 
no one can say Black is her Eye, She has no S 
forsooth, which should make her afraid to speak her _. 
and therefore she is impertinently Blunt to all her' 
quaintance, and unseasonably Imperious to all her Fai: 
Dear Sir, be pleased to put such Books in our Hands, i 
may make our Virtue more inward, and convince satB 
of us that in a Mind truly Virtuous the Scorn of Via e 
always accompanied with the Pity of it This, and othd 
things, are impatiently expected from you by our wb^ 
Sex, among the rest by. Sib, 

Your most humble Serv^ei 



Friday. June I 



No. 80. 

[STEELE.] 

Coelurn, at 

IN the Year 1688, and on the same Day of that Yw 
were born in Cheapside, London, two Females ^ 
exquisite Feature and Shape; the one we shall dl 
Bruaetta, the other PhilUs, A close Intimacy betwect 
their Parents made each of them the first Acquaiolaiia 



E; other knew in ihe World i They Played, dressed No, 80 
bies, acted VisitingSi learned to Dance and make ^i''" 
^urtsies, together. They were inseparable Companions |^Jj 
all Ihe little Entertainments their tender Years were 
, table of) Which innocent Happiness continued till the 
eginning of their fifteenth Year, when it happened 
at Mrs. Phillis had an Head-dress on which became 
a^ so very well, that instead of being beheld any more 
ith Pleasure for their Amity to each other, the Eyes 
the Neighbourhood were turned to remark them with 
Dmparison of their Beauty. They now no longer 
qoyed the Ease of Mind and pleasing Indolence in 
hich they were formerly happy, but all their Words 
id Actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
Fery Excellence in their Speech and Behaviour was 
okcd upon as an Act of Emulatioo to surpass the 
ber. These Beginnings of Dis.'inclination soon im^ 
oved into a Formality of Behaviour, a general Coldness, 
id by natural Steps into an irreconcileable Hatred. 
These two Rivals for the Reputation of Beauty, were 
their Stature, Countenance and Mein so very much 
ike, that if you were speaking of them in their Absence, 
Words in which you described the one must give 
an Idea of the other. They were hardly distin<- 
jistiable, you would think, when they were apart, tho' 
Etreamly different when together. What made their 
[nity the more entertaining to all the rest of their Sex 
i, that in Detraction from each other neither could fall 
m Terms which did not hit her self as much as her 
kdversary. Their Nights grew restless with Meditation 
new Dresses to oui^ie each other, and inventing new 
vices to recall Admirers, who observed the Ctiarms 
the one rather than those of the other on the last 
leeiing. Their Colours failed at each other's Appearance 
ushed with Pleasure at the Report of a Disadvantage, 
i their Countenances withered upon histances of Ap* 
luse. The Decencies to which Women are obliged, 
ide these Virgins stifle their Resentment so far as not 
break into open Violences, while they equally suffered 
: Torments of a regulated Anger. Their Mothers, as 
is usual, engaged in the Quiurel, and supported the 
several 
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several Prelensiaos of the Daup;htefs with all that 
chosco sort of Expence which is conunoa with ?f 
of plentiful Foriuoes and mean Taste, The Girls 
ceded their Parents like Queens of May, in all 
gaudy Colours imaginable, on every Sunday to Q 
and were exposed to the Examination of the At 
for Superiority of Beauty. 

During this constant Stn^gle it happened, that 
one Day at pubfick Prayers smote the Heart of a , 
Weet'Indiaa, who appeared in all the Colours 'whlchs 
affect an Eye that could not distinguish between I 
fine and tawdry. This Ataericaa in a Sununer'I 
Suit was too shining and too gay to be resisted by 
and loo intent upon her Charms to be diverted br«i| 
of Ihe laboured Attractions of Bruaetta, Soon Alt 
Brvaetta had the Mortification to see her Rival d'ap^id 
of in a Wealthy Marriage, while she ^ae only »i 
dressed to in a Manner that shewed she was the Adcriin' 
tion of all Men, but the Choice of none. Pbiliis m 
carried to the Habitation of her Spouse in Barbadatti 
Bruaetta had the ill Nature to enquire for her h 
every Opportunity, and had the Misfortune to htar a 
her being attended by numerous Slaves, fanned ifltt 
Slumbers by successive Hands of them, and carried boa 
Place to Place in all the Pomp of barbarous Magoificcflt 
Bruaetta could not endure these repeated Advices, b« 
employed all her Arts and Charms in laying Bailt b 
any of Condition of the same Island, out of a meer Andv 
tion to conh-ont her once more before she died. SbcV 
last succeeded in her Design, and was taken to Wife bfi 
Gentleman 'whose Estate ^vas contiguous to that ai OB 
Enemy's Husband. It would be endless to cnnumerale lb 
many Occasions on which these irreconcileable Be 
laboured to excel each other: but in Process of Ti_ 
happened, that a Ship put into the Island consigned 
Friood of Phillis, who had Directions to give ht~ 
Refusal of all Goods for Apparel, before Bruaetta _ 
be alarmed of their ArrivaL He did so, and PbiUh 
dressed in a few Days in a Brocade more gorgeous 
costly than had ever before appeared in that 
Bruaetta languished at the Sight, and could by i 
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Eofne up to the Bravery of her Antagonist, She com- 
Enunicalcd her Anguish of Mind to a faitfiful Friend, who Fridav 
By an Interest in the Wife of PhilHs's Merchant, procured j^^' ' 
a Remnant of the same Silk for Brunetta. PhillJs look 
Pains to appear in all publick Places where she was sure 
to meet Brunette; Brunetta was now prepared for the 
Insult, and came to a publick Ball in a plain black Silk 
Uantua, attended by a beautiful Negro Girl in a Petticoat 
■E the same Brocade with which PhilUs was attired. This 
■ww the Attention of the whole Company j upon which 
Ke unhappy Phillis swooned away, and was immediately 
bQTeyed to her House. As soon as she came to herself 
Hie fled from her Husband's House, went on board a Ship 
the Road, and is now landed in inconsolable Despair at 
^ytnouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
After the above melancholy Narration, it may perhaps 
: a Relief to the Reader to peruse the following Ex^ 
ostulation. 

To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
Tbe just Remonstrance of affronted That, 
Tho' I deny not the Petition of Mr. Who and Which, 
et You should not suffer them to be rude, and to call 
mesl People Names i For that bears very hard on some 
those Rules of Decency, which You are justly famous 
r establishing. They may find Fault, and correct 
Keches in the Senate and at the Bar ; But let them try 
1 get fbemseJves so often and with so much Eloquence 
^>eated in a Sentence, as a great Orator doth frequently 
ttroduce me. 

My Lords I (says he) with humble Submission, That 
lat 1 say is thisi that, That thai, that Gentleman has 
Ivacced, is not That, that he should have proved to your 
ordsbips> Let those two questionarv Petitioners try to 
I thus with their Whos and their Whiches. 
'What great Advantage was I of to Mr. Drydea in his 
\tiiaa Emperor, 

You force me stUl to aaawer You in That, 
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Mo^aa to fumkh out a Rhime to Motatt And what a poor 
Fritef. Hgitre would Mr» Bayes have made without his &adaal 
JS^** aU That J How can^ a judicious Man distinguish one 
tfiing from another, without saying This here, or Thl 
there 7 And how can a sober Man, without using the & 
pkHres of Oaths (in which indeed the Rakes and Bulliei 
have a great Adranti^e over others) make a Discount 
of any tolerable Lengtn, without That is \ aood if he bei 
very grave Man indeed, without That is to sayJ Asi 
how mstructive as well as entertaining are those usut 
Expressions, in the Mouths of great Men, Sisch thiogsa 
That and 72ie like of That 

I am not against reforming the G>rruption8 of SpecA 
You mention, and own there are proper Seasons for ^ 
Introduction of other Words besides Thati but I scorn « 
much to supply the place of a Who or a Which at evm 
Turn, as they are unequal always to fill mine; andl 
expect good Language amd civil Treatment, and hope to 
receive it for the future t That, that I shall only add k 
that I am, 

Yoursi 
R THAT/ 



The End of the First Volume, 
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NOTES 



Addison dedicated his Peem to his Majtsly (1695) and his Retiiarh Dediea 
en Smeral Parts of Italy (1705) la Loid Somers : and wrote a fuller lion, 
.appreciation in No. 39 of the Free-ffelder, published on the day of 
Sbioen's iiinend, Steele, in No. 43S of the Speclalor, speaks of him as 
" one of tlie greatest Souls now In the World." Cf. Swift's ' Book- 
•eller's Dedication' prefixed to the Taleefthe 71*4, ajid Pope's panegyrical 
ibotnote to I. 77 of the Efilogtu to the Satires. See B. f. 

,GB 3. Malta. Horace, Ars Peel. 143. N 

— Below the motto of No. I of the original issue is printed, ' To 
be Continued every Day.' 

GE 4. The 'taciiurnity' of Mr. Spectalor, which would appear to be a 
good-natured transcnpt of Addison's personal manner, is humorously 
sustained throughout the subsequent papers. The 'dumb man' 
is the counterpart of the 'old astrolt^er' of the Taller. "She 
gave out, with good success, that I was an old astiologei ; after 
that a dumb man ; and last of all she made me pass for a lion." 
{Guardian, No. 141.) 

— Addison alludes, in the third paragraph, to the Oriental 
savant, John Greaves (i^2~'^53)> Professor of Geometry at 
Gresham College, London, and afterwards Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, who published Pyramitbgra/Aia, or a 
Discmrst of the Pyramids of Egypt {1646) and several other 
works, chiefly on Weights and Measures (collected and edited by 
Birch, 1737). His argument, an anticipation of that of Mr. 
Piaxii Smyth, is explained in the title of a pamphlet printed in 
1706, The Orient and AfUiquity of our English Weights *• 
Measttrts discovered fy Ihsir near agrecnuHl with such Standards 
thai are tiotv found in one of the Egyptian Pyram^. Addison 
returns, in Nos. E, 17, 69, lOl, 159, etc., to his joke about the 

'0 Grand Dliro. 



Cf. the descriptiv 
"All 



e paiE^raph ir 
of Gallantry, ] 



shall be under the article of While's Chocolate-house ; Poetry, 
under that of Will's Coffee-house ; Learning, under the lilte of the 
Grecian ; Foreign and Domestic News you will have from Saint 
James's Coffee-house." Will's Coffee-house, in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, had been the chief rendezvous of the Wits ance 
Dtyden's association with it, but by 1711 its literary repulalion 
was on the decline. Swift, in his Rhapisody fjfi Poetry, pictures its 
" tribe of circlii^ Wits," and, in the Tale of a Tiib, refers satirically 
lo the low tone ofconversaiion at this house at this time. So, loo, in 
Pope*s correspondence of this period, there are several references to 
Ihe liotuc Mid lo its ruling spirit Tidcombc, whose " beastly Uugh- 
309 
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Na L able life " was ** at once nasty and diverting " (Elwin and Coorthope, 
vi. 84). Addison, who had been a habittU, vdthdrew in 17 12 to 
Button's, a new house on the other side of the street. ChiitPsk 
St Paul's Churchyard, had, from its proximity to Doctors' Commons, 
the Royal Society (then at Greshain College), and the College of 
Physicians, a large clientele among the clergy and professiooal 
classes, mostly of the Tory party {cf. Nos. 556 and 609). St. 
James's was a fashionable Whig house at the south-west comer of 
St James's Street ; and the Cocoa- Tree^ in the same street, attracted 
the Tories. The Grecian^ in Devereux Street in the Strand (origin- 
ally carried on by a Greek who had come to England with an 
English merchant in 1652), was chiefly a lawyers' resort, but was 
frequented by the learned for the discussion of questions of philo- 
sophy and scholarship {cf, Nos. 49 and 403). Pope addresses his 
paper *To the Learned Inquisitor Martinus Scriblerus : the Society 
of Free Thinkers Greeting' from the Grecian, and satirises the 
the second book of the Dunciad (11. 379, etc.). There is a 
pedantic symposia of the College Sophs and * pert ' Templars in 
companion sketch in the humorous advertisement in the 78th Tatkr^ 
which describes the * seat of learning ' in the Smyrna Coffee-house 
in Pall Mall. Jonathan's, in Change Alley, was the &vourite Coffee- 
house of the merchant and stock-jobbing class (' that General Mail 
of Stock-jobbers,' Toiler , No. 38), just as (larraway's, in the same 
street, well-known for its wine sales, was the recognised rendesvoos 
of their more fashionable customers (see later papers). 

— The Post-Man newspaper — which, according to the * Uphols- 
terer,' wrote **like an angel" (Tatter, No. 232), and was "the 
best for everything," according to John Dunton {Ltfe and Errors, 
1705) — was carried on by a M. Fonvive, described m the General 
Postscript (1709, No. 12), as **M. Hugonotius, Politicus Gallo- 
Anglus, a spiteful Commentator." It had some reputation for its 
foreign news and correspondence {cf. Taller, No. 178). Steele 
imputed the loss of the * Upholsterer's ' intellect to its ' Way of 
going on in the Words, and making no Progress in the Sense' 
( Taller, No. 178) ; and Defoe criticised it in his Remew of the Affairs 
of France, See S'wih's Journal to Stella, 7th letter : also Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, iv. 61 etc., 84. 

PAGE 6. The letters of correspondents became a feature of the 
Spectator, Addison states his editorial position in Nos. 16, 46, 
428, and 442 (with 450), and in No. 271 pleasantly refers to die 
critical readers who, like Nick Doubt of the TcUler (No. 91), 
suspected the genuineness of these contributions. Steele was, as 
Johnson tells us, much beholden to outside * copy ' {Lives, ed. 
1790, ii. 343, 365). Two volumes of Original and Genuine Letters 
sent to the Tatler and Spectator, were published in 1725 by Lillie, 
the perfumer, with Steele's name on the title-page. 
No. I* PAGE 7. Motto. Juvenal, ScU, vii. 167. 

— Johnson's statement (based on a paragraph by Budgell, which 
Addison is said to have revised) that the personages of the Spec- I 
tator were not ** merely ideal," but "known and conspicuous in 
various stations" {Lives, ii. 348), is probably responsible for the almost 
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morbid ingenuity of later editors in identifying the character; of Noi ' 
these papers. Sir Rt^er*! original, a» geneiily held, was Sir John 
Pakington, a Tory squire of Worcestershire (1671-1727). Captain 
Sentry and Will. Honeycomb are said to be portraits of ColoneU 
Kempenfelt and Qeland. Will Nimble, like Tom FoUo of 
the Taller, has been traced {No. 108, note), and even the " perverse 
beautiful widow" has been claimed by Hiitoiy (No. 113, note). 
"Theophrastus," says Bndgell, " was the j^Mc/a/fjr of the age he 
lived in. He drew the pictures uf particular men; and while he 
was describing, for example, a miser, having some remarkable 
offender of this land in his eye, he threw in a circumstance or two, 
which, iho' they might not possibly be proper examples of Avarice, 
served to make the Picture of llie man Complcat (Pref. to Tht 
Mara! Characters 0/ Theophraslus, :714). The popular interpre- 
tation of this passage would appear to be somewhat forced ; and 
the difficulty of finding biographical analt^es, especially in the 
case of Sir John Pakinclon (sec Dill, of NaJ. Biog.), is a very 
serious ar^ment against Its justness. Steele anticipated thisanli- 
(juirian ingenuity, and endeavoured to thwart it (see No. a63), just 
as Fielding later declared against the ' malicious applications ' to his 



that the gossip of the Grecian is in the Spetlator the wisdoc 
the Templar, and that of White's the opinions of Will. Honeycomb 
— we are sliil further at issue with the antiquaries. The literary 
intention of ihe Spetlator is so manifest, that there is as little lo be 
^ned l^ speculating on the possible models as by individualising 
Ihe earlier 'humours' of Jonson and Etheredge, or the later 
sketches of the Novel of Character. 

— In a tract of 1G48 against a knight, Sir Hugh CiailverUy, there 
is reference to a tune called Roger of Caulvtrley (Ashton's Social 
Lift IH Ihe Jieign of Queen Anne, ii. 268-9). I' appears as Roger 
0/ CffVerfy in the Seroml Part of Ihe DanHng Master (1696), and 
IS referred to as a popalar air in the Ufe of Robert Paroel, Ike 
Pujifet-Shimnian (see note on p. 320). It is called Ro^r de 
Caubfy in the 34th Taller. The (une was later associated with 
Ihe country-dance, known since the days of the Sfeclalvr by Ihal 
name. Countiy^dances became fashionable in France during Ihe 
Regency (1715-23), under Ihe name (Ontrt-danse, which has been 
erroneously supposed (0 be the or^^nal form of the word. See 
Badgell's references in No. 67 ; also No, 14S. 

— Soke Square, originally King Square, built in 1681. was still 
a fiuhioniible quarter for ' Lady Dainty ' ajid her set ( Taller, No. 
37). Sec Shadwell's PXtyt, paisim. 

— John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (T648.16S0). His verses 
on Jvothingate: referred to in No. 305, and his fmitalions of Horace 
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Na 2* Revenge or Love in a Tub (see Nos. 44 and 127), She Wouldij 

She Could (No. 51), and 77u Man of Mode or Sir Fapling FtaOff 
(No. 65). 
PAGE 7. A duel. See p. 316. 

— Bully Dawson is, on the authority of 01d3rs, received at second 
hand, the model of Captain Hackum^ a ' Block-headed Bully,' 
m Shad well's Squire of Alsatia (1688). 

The Treatise On the Sublime^ by Longinus, had been edited bf 
Langbaine (1636), and Hudson (i 710), and translated by Hall(i662i 
by Pulteney (1680), and anonymously (1690); but it was chicfif 
through the French editions and translations, too numerous to meo- 
tion, and notably the commentaries and translations of Boileii 
(Englished in 171 1 ) and Dacier, that Longinus affected critial 
theory and literary practice in England. At the time of this papef, 
Edmund Smith's translation, which Johnson praised so h^ 
{LiveSi ii. 242), was in MS., and Welsted was preparing bs 
version for the press (1712). The reader will recall Swift's witty 
lines on the cult of Longinus in his Rhapsody On Poetry. 

— The Templar treats his father's wishes after the manner of 
Young Maggot in Shadwell's True Widow (I. ii.). 

PAGE 9. The Rose Tavern {cf No. 36) was an actors' house in Brydges 
Street, close to Drury Lane Theatre. It is referred to by Swift in 
his Verses on the Death of Dr Swift, 1. 299, and frequently in Shad- 
well's plays (especially the Scowrers), as the scene of rowdy episodes; 
and it is probably the scene of the third plate of Hogarth's Rak^s 
Progress. 

— Captain Sentry is said to be, as hinted above, a sketch of 
Colonel Kempenfelt, the father of the hero of the Royal George 
(see Steele's reference to Colonel Camperfelt in 544). Will 
Honeycomb has been explained to be a Colonel Cleland, who 
seems to have had the amorous bent of his more notorious name- 
sake, the * biographer' of " Fanny Hill." See the Diet, of Nat. 
Biog., Pope's Works (passim), and Steele's Correspondence, ed. 
Nichols, p. 358. The last volume of the Spectator is dedicated 
to Will. Honeycomb. 

No# 3. PAGE 12. Motto. Lucretius, iv. 962. 

Addison's allegory refers to the financial crisis in party govern- 
ment after the Revolution. The Whigs, supported by *Sir 
Andrew Freeport' and his friends, represented the monied 
interests ; the Tories, with * Sir Roger,' upheld the landed 
interests (cf. No. 174). It was the obvious policy of the former 
to maintain that Public Credit (as expressed by the Bank of 
England and the National Debt) would be imperilled if the Stuarts 
gained the ascendant. The * young man of about twenty-two 
years of age,' menacing the Act of Settlement, is James, son of 
James II., whose probable policy of repudiation is signified by the 
*spunge.' The third person, whom the dreamer *had never seen,' 
is the Elector of Hanover, who came to the throne in 1 7 14. With 
him is associated the Whig * Toleration' (* Moderation leading in 
Religion') which Locke had enunciated in 1689. Cf the reference 
to the * Figure of Moderation ' in the 257th TcUler. The happy 
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ichartge from ' Heaps of Paper ' to ' Pyramids of Guineas ' finds its No. 3* 
historical original in Montagu's scneme for the restoration of 
the currency. One of the cairactcrs in Steele's allegory in [he 
48th TatUr is ' Umbm, the Dicmon or Genius of Credit.' The 
Tory haired of ' commodious gold ' and ■ blest paper credit ' 
has its full eipiession later in Pope's Third Epislle of the Moral 
Essays. See also Pope's Imilaltons of Horace {Ep. I. i. 65-133), 
his versified Salires of Doniie, and Swift's Letter to Pope, lOth 
Jan. 17Z1. 

S 14. Rehearsal. The reference is to the scene in the last act, 
where on Ellipse, Luna, Orbis, and Sol are introduced. 
■^"t 15. Ovid, Melam. iii. 491-3. 

— Une 12. Homer, O^ssiy, x. 15. 
t IS. JIfofto. Horace, So/. II. vL 58. No. 4. 
{ 16. Jesuit. See p. 393. 

— Numquam se minus otiosum esse, quam quum otiosus, ne 
~'~ IS solum, quam quum solus esset. — Cicero, Dc Officih, HI. 



Iiff. Rwers's Human Life (Aldine ed. p. 130), and Byron's Childe 
Harolifs Pilgrimage, III. xc). A fair proportion of the many 
allusions to Cicero (which so embarrassed Simon Honeycomb) 
refer to the De OffiHis. Cookman's ' Tiilly's Offices in English,' 
published by Buckley, reached a third edition in 1714. 
— "". Young thing. ' Blooming Beauty ' in ^. 

^ . The Taller in its openinj; number had likewise announced 
iU interest in leminine affairs. The Speetafot's polite attention to 
the ladies prompted Swii\ la say, ' I will not meddle with the 
Sfierialor. Let him kir sex it to the world's end,' {Journal lo 
SuUa, 8th Feb. 1711.J). Compare Addison's further plea in No. 
10, and Belvidera's letter in No. 205. Addison's delicate 
pleasantries on feminine foibles, in the Taller and Sfatalor, so 
look the public &ncy thai they became the prevailing topics of the 
humorous and light literature ofhis time. Much of the Rape of Ike 
Lech, for example, is distinctly inspired by these witly sketches. 
(See No. 69 ".). The ' Tea-Table' represented the domestic and 
femmine interests in contrast lo those associated with the ' Coffee- 
house,' and references to this antithesis are numerous in \heSptrlalor 
and contemporary literature ( " Here no CAil-Ckal, here no Tea- 
Tailes are.''— Shodwell's Squire of jilsatia, Epiloeue}. Steele 
wroteashort-lived paper called the 7*1-0- TiifZc (foandedon i;thDec. 
1715I, and anoiher called Chit-Chat (6th March, 1716} ; and Allan 
Ramsay, in 1724, published his Tea-Table Miscellany. The Tea- 
TatU (36 Noa.J appeared in London in 1724. 
n aa Afot/o. Horace, Art Peel. 5. No. 

— Addison's papers on the Opera and dramatic mise en seine 
generally empha<dse the seotimenls of the Taller and antjcipale the 
' crillcism of Pope {Duncioil, Bk. iii,, and Epistle to Augnsiui). 
Tfai^ may have a personal interest in connection with the dL<iaster 
to Addison'a opera of RotaiHoHd in April 1706, See No. 18, in 
special. The raillery of the Spectator recalU the jibes in Sainl- 
Evrjmond's Lcs Operas. 

- Nicolini. See Grimaldi, Nicniino, in I!. I. 
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Na 5« PAGE 20. Addison illustrates his criticism of histrionic absurdities 
the opera of RinaJdo (see below), in which we have fire-spi 
dragons (I. v. vii.), a boat in an open sea (II. iii.), a 'real' i 
fall (III. i.), and thunder and lightning (III. ii.). In his: 
on the introduction of living birds, he is referring to the stage< 
tion in I. vi., where ' birds are heard to sing, and seen flying u] 
down among the trees,' during the Flute symphony Av^ 
che cantate. See also No. 14, and the advertisement to Na 3 
PAGE 21. Sir Martin Mar-all^ or the Feigned Innocence, a. po 
comedy (first acted on i6th Aug. 1667), adapted by Dryden 
the Duke of Newcastle's translation of MoU^re's UEtourdi^ 
from Quinault's VAmant Indiscret. The reference is t( 
first scene of the fifth act, where Sir Martin, after the cond 
of the serenade to Mrs. Millisent, sung and played by his 
Warner in the next room, ** continues fumbling, and gazing c 
mistress." Whereupon she says — **A pretty humoured ; 
But stay, methinks he plays and sings still, and yet we o 
hear him. Play louder, Sir Martin, that we may have the 
on't." 

— The opera of Rinaldo, Handel's first venture on the Ei 
stage, was produced at the Ha3n[narket on 24th Feb. 171 1, an 
for fifteen nights. The libretto, which is founded on a 
known episode in Tasso's Gerusalemme Liberatay was by Rossi 
was translated by Aaron Hill : hence " the two Poets of difi 
Nations." See No. 14. Addison refers to, and quotes firon 
English and Italian edition of the libretto published in 17] 
Thomas Howlatt. 

PAGE 22. Hendel or Handel, the composer, incorrectly kno? 
Handel to later generations. Aaron Hill writes Hendel \ 
preface to Rinaldo. In the original issue Addison had 
Handel the Italian title of Seignior, which he corrected : 
erratum in the following number. 

— Boileau, Sat. ix. 

Tous les jours & la cour un sot de quality 

Peut juger de travers avec impunit^ ; 

A Malherbe, & Racan, prdf^rer Th^ophile, 

Et le clinquant du Tasse d tout I' or de VirgiU. 

See also VArt Poitique, iii. 205, etc. ; Reflexions sur Lc 
ii. Addison makes a like comparison in Nos. 279 and 369. 
PAGE 23. Whittington and his Cat, Cf. No. 14, which infon 
that Powell, the showman, had (probably on this hint 
Addison) set up Whittington against Rinaldo and Artnida 
Taller No. 78. 

— Christopher Rich, manager of Drury Lane, the 

^ Crotchet ' of No. 258, and the * Divito ' of the Tatter (Nos. i: 
and 99). He was the father of * Harlequin ' Rich, the * imn 
Rich ' of the Dunciad (iii. 261). See B. /. 

— London <5r» Wise, a famous firm of gardeners (see B 
referred to at greater length in No. 477, and eulogise 
Evelyn in the Advertisement to his translation of Quinti 
Compleat Gardiner (1693). Their nursery at Brompton J 
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mpressed the author of SylTa Sylvanim, Nft 5> 
th»t he wrolc, "I cannot therefore forbear to publish .... 
what we can and are able to perform in thk part of Agrifiillure ; 
ftcid have some Amenities and advant^ps peculiar to our own, 
which neither France, nor any other Country can attain lo ; and 
is much due to the industry of Mr. London and Mr. Wise, and to 
such as shall imitate their Laudable Undertakings." London and 
Wise expounded their views in The Rettr'd Ganfner {a Irans- 
lation of Sicui LouU Liger's book) in 1711, and gave a minute 
description of Count Tallard's formal garden at Nottingham. See 
the dcEcriprion of Leonora's garden in No. 37. They made 
fashionable the formal Dutch style, which in its later years of 
excess was satirised by Pope in his 4th Moral Essay, (II. 1 12, etc.). 
Pope, too, 'twisted and twirled' (to borrow Horace Walpole's 
phrase) his Twickenham Garden in direct protest to the formal 
ideas of the earlier decades. This later and contrary slyle, 
practised by the gardeners Bridgemao and Kent, and applauded by 
Walpole, gave lo the Continent, through the Dultc of Nivemoli's 
translation of Walpole's Essay en Modern Gardening, Vnefardin d 
'anglaise. For information on orange-groves and orange-trees, 
> frequently named in these papers, the reader is referred to 
Evelyns supplementary Treatise of Orange-trees, which deals 
with this "Master-Piece of Gard'mng." An interesting coppcr- 
^te of a formal g;arden inlroducea the Essay. Cf. also Sir W. 
Temple's desciipbon of the garden of Moor Park \Miscellaaia) \ 
The Dttlch Gardener: or the Cotapleal Florist, from the Dutch of 
Henry Van Oosten " the Leiden Gardener," ndverlised in No. 32 
{A) ; and Kip's plates in Alkyns's Gloucestershire (fol. 1712). 

*■ Malta. Juvenal, Sat. liiii. 54. No. 6. 

, The words in italics are not, as Mr H. Morley has staled, a 
reaumf of Blackmore's forthcoming poem on the Creation, but a 
" ' m {vertalim from three sentences) from the Prelace ti ' ' 



( Arikur l,2^<i Edit., 'corrected,' 1696). Steele's approvii 
nee supplements the Tatler's quiuical apology for the 
ridicide of the Advice lo the Poets (Nos. 3, 14), and may be 



con^dered as a puff preliminary to Sir Richard's ' nhilosophi 
poem,' which Addison, prompted by stronger religious sym- 
pathies, praises In No. 339 of the Spectator. This critical liiTOUi, 
aiul that shown by Dennis, and later by Johnson (LH'es, iii. 74), 
stand in marked contrast to the contempt entertained foi 'Quack 
Maurus' by Dryden, Swift, Pope, and Grub Street generally 
— A contempt which may not be entirely explained by Blockmores 
attack on the coterie at Will's in his Satyr agaiml Wit (i7cn). 
Addison, if we believe Swift, heartily despscd the man (Scott's 
SviUi, xii. 140). 

X 36. Budgell apolo^ses for the coarseness of the Character of the 
• Sloven * from TneophrastiiE, — a coarseness " which the Potitenea 
ef the present age would never have endured " (Ciaracteri ef 
ThtffirtutHS. Pref.). 
TC»7. Matfu. Homce, £>>/. 11. ii. 207. No. 7. 

K 2S. Vhildfrnias 01 Innocents' Day (2Slh Dec.) was. like Friday, 
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NOf 7* a 'cross day/ on which '*it was impossible to have good Ind 
especially if work was attempted {cf. Swift, Directions to Senm 
The Cook). If the * little boy * had comported himself accoidi 
to Strype (1720), he would have gone to * Paul's Church' out! 
day. Mr. Spectator's reflection on the losing of a day * in e« 
week ' is not clear. J. Rayner, the well-known writing-masta 
Paul's School, published at this time, from his house at the s 
of the Hand and Pen, * The Paul's Scholars Copy- Book, contaiD 
the Round and Round-Text hands, with Alphabets at large of 
Greek and Hebrew, ^xAJoyning pieces of each, . . . ' 

— Lord Galway was defeated at Almanza on 25th (14th, 
April 1707. 

PAGp 28. Quitting. ' Cleaning.' A, 
No* 8# PAGE 31. Motto. Virgil, ^^n. i. 415. 

— The Society for the Reformation of Manners (founds 
1690) was, in the words of antiquary Strype, " designed to cent 
Looseness" and to punish those "distempering themselves 
excess of drink and breaking the Sabbath. It boasted, in 
report for 1708, of having made no less than 3299 proseicuti 
This number fell in 17 14 to 2571, and in 17 16 to 1820: w 
decline is accepted as a proof that *'a visible reformation] 
ensued," despite the opposition of the ** advocates for Debauche 
(See Strype's Stowe's Survey, 1720, II. v. 30.) Steele, in N 
of the Tatter, confesses his sympathy with the Society. 

PAGE 32. The Masquerades, referred to again in Nos. 14, 22 (ad' 
and 158, had become a cause of scandal under the managen 
of the notorious Swiss Count Heidegger (g.v. B. /.). Hog 
satirises these entertainments in his engravings, " Masquer 
and Operas " or the " Taste of the Town " (1724) and the "L 
Masquerade Ticket" (1727), and Fielding attacks them in 
Masquerade (1728). Pope alludes in the Duftciad to the *str 
bird from Switzerland' (i. 290). An advertisement in No 
announces that a Masquerade will be held **at the requcJ 
several foreigners" on ist May at Old Spring Garden. 

— The Counter was a prison attached to a city Court. 
PAGE 33. Waller, To Vandyck, 11. 5-8. 

PAGE 34. Grand Cairo, ante, p. 311. 

— Mr. Spectator's humorous decision to visit the Masqu« 
is in exact parallel with Mr. BickerstafTs reply to the Petiti( 
the Linendrapers against low dresses. (Tatlery No. 215.) 

No. 9# PAGE 34. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. xv. 163. 

— Addison's description of the eccentric clubs (perhaps in 
mythical) will readily be compared with Goldsmith's hum 
sketches in his Essays (especially No. i) and in his Citizen^ 
World (29, 30). The more fantastic of these clubs call to 
the parallels in the Edinburgh of that day — the Easy, the 
(for pies, not piety), the Dirty, the Black- Wig, the Hell-Fir< 
Industrious, and many others. 
PAGE 36. The Duellists. The subject of the Duello is discuss 
Nos. 84, 91, 97, 99, and more fiilly in the Tatler, Nos. 25, 2< 
29, 31 » 38, and 39, and in the Preface to the fourth volui 
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wted Talhrs. Sieeie returns lo his crilieiam of it in the N 
' "n Thi Ly ins Lover [y. '■}■ 
\Tax: Kit-Cal Chi6, founded in 1700, was composed of a 
Ttof Whig peers and incn-oWelters, who met weekly at the 
' of one Christopher Ka.t, a pastry-cook in Shire Lsne. 
topher was an artist in mutton pies, and io tempted the 
c palate that, says the Prologue to The Keftrmed Wifs 

' though tbc town ill delicsles aSord, 
Il-Kat a a supper for a lard.' 

Jacob Totison /rtwwr, 'ubstetrix Musarum,' acted as secretary, and 
about 1703 transferred the club to his villa at Barn-elms in Surrey. 
Id this house were hung the fomous set of portraits of the members 
by KnelJer, which had been presented to Tonson by the sitters. 

/Die membership of forty included the Whig leaders Hali^ and 
Somcrs, and Dryden, Vanbut^h, Congreve, Addison, Garth, Steele, 
and Walsh. Pope and Gay sometimes visited the club, and on one 
occasion drank the health of Swift, who had set up the Tory Society 
sfBtvtAxrs -as an ta\.\do\£ to the political influence of the Kit-Cat. 
The verses written to be engraved on the ' toasting-glasses ' arc 
perhaps the only literary records of the Club, hut the literature of 
uie time is strewed with witty references to its proceedings. See, 

'ID ea[)ecial, Blaakmore's verses on the Kit-Cat and the epigram (by 
Pope?) in the Misctllatiies oi 1727 (El win and Courthope, iv. 446). 
A handsome volume by Faber, entitled The Kit-Cat Club, dette 



!• preserved in the familiar size of canvas (36 iiu 1^ 2S in.), which 
Tonson's s^ce is said to have made Kneller's choice. 

— The Bca/Sleai Club, the first of that name, met in a tavern 
in Old Jewry, and had Dick Estcourt, the actor, for its finmidart 
{see No, 264 etc., and B. /.), Cf. Dr. King's Art of Cmkcty— 
"H« that of hommr, wit, aqd minh pBrtakes, 
May be a fit coApaoioa d'tfr (xef sieoJu. 

In EsIconrL'a book, whoK gridintn'i made of gold." 
Estcoutt wore a small gold gridiron as the badge of his office. 

—The October Club, the Tory rival of the Kit-Cat, met at the 
■Bell Tavern in King Street, Westminster, and drank to the con- 
fusion of Whig poIiLcs in October ale. See Swift's Advice lo the 
Afenixrs ef the October Club. The Secret History of the Oeleber 
Club, by a member, was published in 171 1 {A- No. 45, adi/r.). 
% 37- C/. Goldsmith's accoimt of the laws of the club of Moral 
Fhilosoj^ers {Esiays, I.). Ben Jonson's Leges Cairaivales were cut 
in cold letters over the chimney of the Apollo Club room in the 
wUDevil Tavern at Temple Bar. The teit is printed in Gifibrd's 
jonson, ix., and in Cunningham's, iii. 364. Addison agam refers 
to the Jor^sonian code in No. 72. See also Taller, No. 79. 
t 3S. /uslus Lifisiut, commentator and antiquary. His works 
were published m three thick volumes in 1675. His ' De ritu 
convivionim apud Romanos' will hn found in vol. iii. p. 1476. 
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B 3S. Humdrum Club. Goldsmitli refers to a Club of lliit^ 
his Essays, \. " If he be pJUegmatie, he may si 
Humdrum Club in Ivy Lane." 
s 38. MsUo. Virgil, Georgics, L aoi. 

— The circulation of the Spectator is said to have ri 
3000 to 4000, 2o,ocxj, and even to 3o,doo cofnes. lovMoeDJ 
probably represented tbe average is&ue during the closii^ nM 
of the daily issue. See tbe particulars in AJdisaaiana in ill 
edit. vi. 6S8, and Drake's Essays, i. 82. iii. 326. To th» I 
be added the sale in volume form, wbich up lo Ihe du 
the cessation of tbe daily issue amounted to 9000 copies. 
aa? (advt.), 383 (advt.), 488, and 555.) 

— For Ibe compound ' Tea- Equipage' cf. Taller, No. SS 

— Bacon, Aihianceaieiit of Learning, ii. Inlrod. S J4- ■' 
uses the same simile, but more correctly, in tbe Essay m 
ii. 132. ^ 

lCE 40. Muscovy and Poland. This is a sly i 

' Upholsterer' of the Taller, whose " crack towards politi 
him "much more inquisitive to know what passed vnPaltt 
his own family," and caused blm lo be concerned "by d 
he had lately read from Musiaoy" {Nos. 155, l6r " 
"Oh, 1 love Gaieties extteamly , . .," says Clodpe 
well's jT/jffHJ WeUs, "Ihey are such pretty penn'd TJ. 
do love to bear of Wisnirmisky, Polosky, General Wl^ 
Count Tot, and all those biave fellows" (I. i.). 

— TTie Female WarM. See No. 4 and note, and No. fl 
tliB 41. Motto. Juvenal, Sal. ii. 63. 
IGB 41. The story of the Ephesian matron b first t 

Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter (Paris ed. 1587, p. 64!, 
reappears in the Middle Ages in the popular Histi>ria St 



- The Fable of the Lion and the Man is La Fontai 
Lion abaltu par THomme' {i'oiiw, Bk. III. x.). 
CK 43. 'A True and Exact History of the Island of L 
By Richard Ligon, Gent.' was published in follOij 
and in a second edition in 1673. Steele's reference | 
eithec edition. Poor Varico, who " lor her love lost li 
is thus described — -' An Indian woman, a slave ii 
was of excellent shape and colour, for it wa 
bay ! small breasts, with the nipies of a porphyrie e 
woman would not be woo'd t^ any means to wea 
' Inkle ' does not appear in Ligon's book, and may 
saliiically invented, as Mr Dobson suggests {Stlectians fi 
'• 4^3), from the name of an inferior kind of tape. ' 
e so suitably applied to such a haberdasher, will B 
Its ordinary aenae on p. 176 (see note), Steele's inte_ 
Barbodoes was more than literary, for he had infaerited 
from his first wife, Mrs. Margaret Stretch, a plantation ^ 
^850 per annum. 
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4^1 Mello. Persius, Sal. ii. 63. M 

Tkt Daify Couraitt, printed by Sam. Buckley, ' the learned 
printer' of the GaxelU, the Monthly Register— a.aA tbe Spectator. 
Steele Faises il in the 178th Tatkr. 

B 49. This is the liist hint in the Spcclalai- of Addison's critical 
interest m Paradise Lost (No. 262 onwards), of which he had 
atready sliown a youthful appreciation in the Aaount of iki 
Gnatest Engiisk Faets (1693). The quolalion is from Book 
iv. 675-688, and the reference is to i. aS2-3 of Hesiod's Works 
and Days — 



Addison's admiration of Paradise Lost had been anticipaled in 
the Tatkr [^ssim, espec. No. 237); and both authors may have 
known Patrick Homes Commentary, l<>nd. 1695. 
S49. Motto. Msrtiai, £/i>. XII. xdii. No,U 

— Uydaspes (L'Idaspe Fedele), an opera in three acts, was lirst 
preduced on ijrd May 1710. The edition of the Italian- English 
libretto (1712) contains a dedication by Nicolino Grimaldi {ante, 

Rao), who took the part of Hydaspes. He is thrown naked to a 
in and, after expostulation in the minor key, overcomes the stage 
brute hy the musical valour of the major. (See Sutherland 
Edwards, Hist, of the Opera, i. 117). There was ample oppor- 
tunity For Nicolini to display his range of voice and his 'Italian 
Tlif^,' when the lion showed commendahle spirit. Addison's 
' exhortation ' to English actors is on the lines of Steele's account 
of Grimaldi to the 115th Tatlcr—'Oat best Actors are somewhat 
at a lots to support themselves with proper Gesture, as they 
move Irom any considerable Distance to the Front of the 
Stage.' 

S SO. RecitiUivo — See p. 106, it. Cf. Rehearsal, " I make 'em, 
aiis, play the battle in recitativo " (v. i.). 

K 53. This is the earlier equestrian slalue of Henri IV. on the 
Font Neuf. It was erected in [635, and demolished and melted 
into cannon in 1792. 

E S3- Jitollo. Ovid, Meiam. iv. 590. No. 1* 

— FaileBflke Lion, etc., aiite, p. 43. 

r 54. Addison in his College days had made merry in Latin 
hexameters on ' Machinae Gcsticulanles, asglice A Puppet-show' 
(Hard, I. 151), and Fielding, eighteen years after the writing of 
this paper, complains " when the theatres are puppet-shows, and 
the comedians ballad-^gets ; when fools lead the town, would a 
man think to thrive by his wit" {The Author's Farce). It was 
indeed, in the words of Charles Magnin, the historian of Marion- 
ettes, the golden age of puppets in England. 

—Martin Powell had already (1709) supplied the TatUrviWhii 
•nlqcct for satire (Nos. 44, 50, 77, and 115), and his continued 
success as the leading puppet showman is fiirther borne out hy the 
Mttirical attentions of the Spectator. He was then exhibiting in the 
Piui* at CovenI Garden, close by the site of the present Tavistock 
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Na 14* Row, to the great hurt of the regular drama {cf, Hogarth's plate of 

2, Just View of the British Stage^ 1725). He wrote a number of 
plays for his puppets, and established the traditions of action of 
the modern * Punch and Judy,' though his Punchinello retained 
many of the characteristics of its Italian ancestry. See the 
engraving in Burnet's Second Tale of a Tub^ or the History ff 
Robert Powely the Puppet- Show man (17 15). He is called simper 

* Powell ' or * Mr. Powell ' in the Toiler and Spectator : the name 
' Robert ' appears in Burnet's pamphlet, which was a satire on 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. He must not be confounded with 
his contemporary George Powell, the actor. (See B. /.) 

— The Undertaker of the Masquerade is referred to ante, p. 316. 

PAGE 55. Arcadia. See note, p. 329. 

PAGB 56. See the reference to the mise en scene of jRtnaldOy ant^ 
p. 314. Whittington and his Caty ib, Defoe in his Groom 4 
Great Britain^ I7I3> gives Powell's advertisement of WhittinghH 
(H. Morley's Spectator ^ 52 «.). 

— Motion is the old word for either a puppet or a puppet- 
show. Cf Shaks. Wint, TcUe^ IV. iii. 103, Two Gentlemen^ E 
i. 100, etc. ; Ben. Jonson, Barth, Fair, V. sc. i. and iii. 

— Pig, Powell's repertoire included " the pleasant and comical 
humours of Valentini, Nicolini, and the tuneful warbling pig of 
Italian race." (Dedication to Burnet's pamphlet, mentioned 
above. ) 

— Susanna was a favourite subject for puppet plays. Mr Hemy 
Morley quotes a copy of verses, dated 1665, describing these enter- 
tainments : — 

Their Sights are so rich, is able to bewitch 

The heart of a verv fine man-a ; 
Here's Patient Grisel here, and Fair Rosamond there, 

And the History of Susanna. 

PAGE 57. Punch soon set himself up as a censor moruni and gained no 
little reputation as a political oracle. Perhaps his most successful 
blow was levelled against the French Prophets of Moorfields 
Addison, in No. 34, threatens to reprimand the puppet-moralist 
if he grow too extravagant. The Tatler had complained of the 
attacks of the * rake-hell ' puppet. 

— The original issue contains the following advertisement — ^0% 
the first of April will be performed cU the Play-house in the Hay- 
market, an Opera calPd The Cruelty of Atreus. N.B. The Scene 
wherein Thyestes ecUs his own children^ is to be performed by tk 
famous Mr, Psalmanazar, lately arrived from Formosa: Tkt 
whole Supper being set to Kettle-drums,^ This joke at the expense 
of the notorious George Psalmanazar, the * Formosan convert' 
(1680-1763), was not reprinted till some time after Steele's death. 
Swift introduces him in his Modest Proposal for J^rezfenting tit 
Children of Poor People in Ireland from being a Burden to thtxr 
Parents or Country (1729). 
No. 15# PAGE 57. Motto, Ovid, Ars Amat, i. 159. 

— This paper shows at many points a kinship with La Bruy^^ 

* Des Femmes* in the Caract^res (ch. iii.). See especially Na 77. 
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La Brayfire was a fevourile nlso with Ihc Taller : e.g. the irons- No. I^ 

- ■ irion in No. 57. ^ 

3, ^luid, li. 781-2. 

I. MeOo. Horace, Ep. I. i. rr, N 

- The niuJI'vias an ornament of the male fashionable. " Gibber 

ingioss'd the fops, the men of mufTs, red heels nod ribbons " {Orig. 

Zititn to Taller, etc., 1725). Il was even one of the "shabby 

superfluities " of the 'Upholsterer' {Taller, No. 155). 

— The Rainbovi in Fleet Street, near the gate of the Inner 
Temple, was established in 1656 by a barber, James Farr, who 
earned on his double business for a lime (H. Morley). 

— Fringed Glove!. See Nos. 30 and 311. Ked heels and red 
stockings were fashionable. Cf. Taller, tia. 113. The 'rivers' 
in No. 29 appeared in red stockings. 

BB 6x. DraoKansir, the hero of the Sektarsal, whose bombast is 
intended as a parody of the extravagances of the character of 
Almanzor in Diydtn's CoHquest of Granada. 

jBE 64. Molta. Juvenal x. 191. No> IT* 

— Further disquisitions on ' Ugly Clubs' will be found in Nos. 
32, 48, 52, 78, and 87. 

BE 65. Paul Scarron (l6ro-l66o}, author of the Roman Camiipit, 
married in 1652 Mile. d'Aubign^, afterwards Madame de Maintenon. 
He was deformed by rheumatism from his 27th year. His 
pleasantries on himself are in the Preface to the Reader 'who 
has never seen me,' prefixed to the ' Relation Veritable,' — " Les 
autres [disent] que uion chapeau tient a une corde qui passe dans 
line poulie, et que je le hausse et baisse pour soJuer ceui qui me 
visitent. Je pcnse @tre obligf en conscience de les empffcher de 
mentir plus longtemps, et c'est pour cela que j'ai fait f^re la 
plaoche que tu vols au commencement de mon livre . . . Mes 
cuisses et mon corps en sont un autre, et ma tStese penchant sur 
mon estomac, je ne ressemhle pas mal jt un Z." 

— The Prince and Falslaff in Hairy IV. 11. iii. 235-140, 

— Steele is quizzing at his own expense. The bniiliar portraits 
by Kneller and Thomhill show the 'shortness of his face,' to 
which there is constant reference throughout these Papers. 

QB 66. — Grand Cairo, ante, p. 309. 

KB 67. Msap'% ugliness is described with realistic detail in his Life 
hy Maiimus Planudes, and is referred to in the Life by La Fontaine, 
prefixed to the Fables. The ill-bvoured Tkersilu appears in the 
second book of the Iliad. The deformities of Dims Scotas were 
prol»bly the exaggeration of his opponents the Thomisis, and 
Ihrough them became a tradition. Tlie personal appearance of 
Hmtwras is drawn in PI. I. c L 1. 240 etc ' The old Gentleman ' 
'a LoyoU in Oldham's Salynupsat lie /esuiti (JIl.). 

— Mother Shipton's prophecies, first published in 1641, were a 
' tavouiite chap-book subject. See Ashton's Ciafi Boeks of Ike 

18/A Cent. p. 88. 
its 68. Mem. Horace, Ep. II. i. 187. |^ 

— The English Opera of Arsinoe, Qieen of Cyprus, {mrtlya 
translation from the Italian and |utrlty an adaptation of a piece by 
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No# 18« Peter Motteux, was produced at Drury Lane on i6th January 1705. 
The score was written by Thomas Clayton, whose musical in- 
capacity, two years later, ruined Addison's Rosamond, Tbe 
Spectator's italics, which may be compared with Gibber's statemeDt 
in the note to p. 149, recall the disaster. In concert advertis^ 
ments in the Spectator, Clayton is described as ^' the author of 
Arsinoe " {A). 

PAGE 68. Cf, * Aujourd'hui ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d' ^tre dit oo 
le chante ' in the later words of Beaumarduus (Z^ Mdriage di 
Figaro). Boileau, speaking of Quinault's verses, had said, 
** c'etait leur faiblesse meme qui les rendait d'autant plus propies 
pour le musicien " ^Riflexions sur Longin, II. ). 

PAGE 69. Camilla was the second opera in the Italian manner song 
in England. It was composed by Marco Antonio Buonondni, 
and was produced at Drury Lane by subscription on 29th March 
1706. It was sung half m English and half in Italian. Mrs. 
Tofts, who had taken the leading part in Arsinoe, played * Camilla' 
in English, while Valentini, as the hero, sang m Italian. {Sa 
Sutherland Edwards, I. p. 109. ) The libretto, supp>osed to be by 
Owen MacSwiney, bears the imprint * London 1706.* 

PAGE 71. Addison's friend Edmund Smith {ante, p. 312) produced 
Phaedra and Hippolitus in 1709, — "a consummate tragedy" excel- 
ling the Greek and Latin Phaedra and " the French one," says 
Johnson {Lives, ii. 236). It ran only four nights, even with 
Betterton, Booth, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Oldfield in the cast 
Addison wrote the Prologue, in which he joined issue with the 
lovers of Italian Opera. See Genest, II. 368-372. 

— Plato, Republic, III. 

No» 19/ PAGE 71. Motto. Horace, Sat. I. iv. 17. 

— Bacon, Essays, ix. (* Of Envy'), § i. 
No# 20# PAGE 74. Motto. Homer, Iliad, I. 225. 

— This is a companion paper to No. 145 of the Toiler, which 
discusses these "professed Enemies to the Repose of the Fair 
Sex." It may be compared with Nos. 22 and 262 of the TatUfy 
and Nos. 46, 53, and 250 of the Spectator. 
No» 2L PAGE 78. Motto. Horace, Ep. I. v. 28. 

— VirgiVs army, ^n. x. 432-3. 

PAGE 79. Northern Hive. " This part of Sc3^thia, in its whok 
northern extent, I take to have been the vast hive out of which 
issued so mighty swarms of barbarous nations" etc. Temple's 
Works (ed. 1754) ii. p. 273. 

PAGE 80. A more elaborate hit at the Virtuosi had been made in the 
Tatler (Nos. 216, 221), where Steele gave the will of Sir Nicholas 
Gimcrack, whom Shadwell had introduced to the public in his 
comedy The Virtuoso. 
No# 22« PAGE 81. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 188. 

PAGE 82. The wild boar in Camilla {supra) is slain by a dait 
thrown by the heroine, played by Mrs. Tofts (see B,I.\ It is in- 
cluded in the humorous inventory of Theatre effects in No. 42 of 
the Tatler. 

— Lion in Hydaspes. See p. 319. 
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SK 82. lite Emperor ef the Mean, a thiec-act farce, was an lulap- Noi 2! 
laCion by Mrs. Aphra Behn of a French Harlequin play, enlilled 
Harlequin V Emperatr dam It Monde de la Lune. It was produced 
in 16S7, and was often revived. {See iclow.) 

— Th: Farluni Hunters, or T-m Fouls Will Mel, by James 
Cailile, was fiist played at Dnirj Lane in 16S9. The reference is 

' to the fatdail situation in Act II., where the inebriated Mr. Spruce 
encounters his wife's gallant by the pump in the e»J''3eii and 

' mistakes an arm for a pump-luuidle. (See Genest, I. 473)- It 
was performed at the Hayinatliel on loth June and 3ISI Oct. 
1707. 

|R 83. The last line of Ralph Simple's letter refers to Act II. lii. 
of the Emferer of Ike Moon, in which Scaramouch places a 
company of nmsqueradeis "all in the HanEing, in which they make 
the Figures, where they stand without Motion in Postures." 
Harlequin is " placed on a Tree in the Hangings," and the am- 
bitious Simple hopes to pose by on orange tree in this fantastic 
TapesCiy. See the account in Genest, I. 457-S. 

— Fletcher's Pilgrim, III. v. — "the interior of a madhouse." 
' Mr. Spectator's correspondent played the part of the English mad- 
< man, who calls from his cell — ' ' Give me some drink. " The first 

keeper inierposes, " Oh, there 's the Enelishman," who thereupon 
eicUims " Fill me a thousand pots, and froth 'em, froth 'era." 
The piece had been recently played at the Uaymarkct on toth 
Oct. 1 7 10. 
1^84. 'Ass,' — 'horse,' A. 

— King Latinus is a character in the opera of Camilla {supra) 
who ipe^is a number of lines in recitative in ii. 10, including 
these given in the text. The unfortunate actor, who had been 
sent off to the French War, is not named in the book of the play 
[see No. 53). He is also the butt of the Taller (see No. 145). 

— Tiie jtdvn-lisemeni satirises the Masquetnde {ante, p. 32). 
IK S5. Molle, Virg. yEn. ix. 420. N 
IK 86. Plato, Pkai^. g 4a : Aristophanes, 7'ke Clouds. 

— Catullus, Carmina, yxSi. 

— Oaude Quillet's (Calvidii Leti} Callipadia, in Lutin verse 
' (l.«yden 1655), contained a scoffing reference to Cardinal Maiarin's 

Sicilian origin, iv. p. 48 (10-13) and p. 50 (21-2), the latter as 
follovu ! — 

" Quid loquu ut btaodE Golla excijnuot in Aula 

This was omitted in the second (1656) and later Paris editions. 
Quillet's recompense was, as Addison saj^, a 'good abby' worth 
400 pistoles, An English verse translation, conjoined with one 
of St. Harthe's Padolmphia, appeared on 5th May 1711 (see 
■livt. in ori^nal issue). 
IB 87. The statue of I^squin in the Piaiia di Pasqaino by the Braschi 
' Palace in Rome, so-called from its having been found below the 
tiall of (he satirical cobbler Pasquino, was a place dear to the 
Knman populace for the publiceiion of lampoons ('pasi|uinndcs,' 
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Na 23* ' patgnills ') on public men and events {ef. No. 427). Oppose 

this idle comer stood the statue of Bffaifoiio, loudly aocordii^ to tk 
ready wit of the mob, conversed with its nc^^boor. In dis 
lively play of question and answer on the pedestals of the statos 
the public preserved the tradition of the libdkms gossip of tk 
cobUer's booth. Pope Sixtus V. had by his elevation bron^ 
fortune and state to his sister ramillaj who, like the later Bfadaoe 
Sans-Gene, had been a laundress. Hence the joke about tk 
' dirty shirL' For the historical evidences of this tale see Ranked 
Hist, of the Popes, IIL § iv. and the notes in Mr T. Arnold's 
Addison (Clar. Press) pp. 487-8. Steele introdnces Pasquin ■ 
the Toiler, notably in Nos. 129, 140, and 187 (Letters bm 
Pasquin of Rome to Isaac Bickerstaff of Great Britain) and dc 
' Advertisement ' to No. 130 : and Fieldii^ entitled one of bk 
minor pieces " Pasquin ; a diamatick satire on the Tunes' 

(1736). 
PAGE 87. Pietro d'Arezzo (1492- 1 557), known as Aretino. 
PAGE 88. Sir Roger L'Estrange's * Fables of yEsap,* etc, 2nd EditioB, 

1694* p. 368. 

— Easter Day in 171 1 fell on April i (Old Style) or April 5 
(New Style). 

Na 2A0 PAGE 9S. Motto. Horace, Sat. I. ix. 3. 

PAGE 89. * Such Fellows,' — * these People,' A. 

PAGE 90. Clinch ofBamet, showman, referred to in No. 31. See B, I 

PAGE 92. 'The Day I keep.' References to this new feshion ait 

plentiful in contemporary literature. Cf ' Visiting 'Days ' in tbe 

Advt on p. 134 ; also p. 303. '* A weU-bred Man would assooo 

call upon a Lady (who keeps a Day) at Midnight, as on any Day 

but that on which she professes being at home" (Ta/ler, Na 

166). Cf Shadwell's A True Widow, III. i. The Ladie 

Visiting Day, a comedy attributed to Bumaby, from which Cibber 

took material for his Double Gallant, was played in 1701 (see 

Genest, II. 241). 

— Kidney, the waiter at the St. James's Coffee-house (see 
Taller, passim). 

Na 25* PAGE 92. Motto. Virgil, j^n, xii. 46. 

Mr. Spectator returns to his fun at the expense of the Valetudm- 
arians in Nos. 143, 429, 440, and 573. See also No. 100 ; and 
Taller, Nos. 16 and 77. 

— Thomas Sydenham, the physician, wrote a treatise on Feveis 
which appeared in Latin guise (Methodus Curandi J*edres) in 1666. 
A brief account of his life was written by Dr. Sam. Johnson 
(Boswell, ed. Hill, I. 153). 

PAGE 93. Santorio (Sanctorius Sanctorius) of Padua (d. 1636) fiisi 
demonstrated the bearing of Perspiration in the * animal economy' 
in his De Medicina Statica Aphorismorum Sectianes vii. (8vo, 
Venice, 1614). A reprint, with a Latin commentary by M. Lister, 
was published in London in 1701, but it had been Englished by 
* J. D.' as early as 1676. It was again translated into English, in 
1 7 12, by John Quincy. Cf. Young Maggot in Shadwelrs Trm 
Widow, who cures his fatness by ** the exercise of the mind," and 



has "an engine 
B 94- Slavo, 
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) weigh himself when he sils down t 



.eNo.2 



:tc. Addison probably borrowed this from Diyden. 
the DcdiaUion of Ihe Mneiii ( SVorts, ed. Scott and 
Saini5bury,xiv. 149). Mr. H. Morleysays " Ihe old Engliiih reading 
■ ' was well ; I would be beltei ; and here I am.' " Shake- 
speare's "Striving to better, qft wcmor what's well" [King Liar, I. 
— ' "s much the same. 

ddison refers to a line in Martial's Epi^aim, X. xlvii. — 
Summum nor meluai diem nee ofita, — a sentiment exactly ex- 
[nesscd by Milton in Par. Lost, xi. 5J3. 
~x 96. Moth- Horace, Odss, I. iv. 13. Pi 

— rXaOKov, etc. — Homer, Iliad, xvii. 216 ; Glaiicuniqut, etc.— 
Vii^, jEmid, vi. 483. 

BE 97. Sir Cloudesley Shovel's monument stands in the south nisle 

of the Choir of St. Paul's. 
GB 98. Mr. Austin Etobson has well compared the concluding 
paragraph with the well-known apostrophe to Death by Raleigh, 
"o show the difference in style between the eighteenth century anil 
he seventeenth [Eightiatlh Cailiiry Essays, p. 260). 
SB 99. Mniia. Horace, Ep. I. i. SO. No, 2 

CS loa. The ' Clergyman ' is introduced in the second paper. 

3. Malta. Horace, Odn, II. x. 19. N 

- In A. Ibes 5 and 6 read, ' It is as follows.' 

- Cf. with this paper No. i3 of the Taller, where the supervision 
lUeet signs is hmnorously proposed. The prevalence of sign- 
boards in London is a familiar feature of Hogarth's street-scenes. 
The numbering of the doors in the streets was almost unknown. 
Prescotl Street, Goodman's Fields, is mentioned as being marked 
by numbers in 170S (Hilton's Nno View, quoted by H. Morley), 
but the fashion did not set in till Parliament had, in 1762, con- 
demned the swiiiging sign-boards as a public nuisance. In 1764 
New Burlington Street was numbered in the modem way. 
E 104. The ingenious Mrs. Salmon's waxworks arc referred to 
acain in Nos. 31 and 609, and are advertised in the Tatlcr of 30th 
Nov. 1710. She had just opened her new premises in Fleet Street 
It the sign of the ' Golden Salmon.' 

— The rebus of Abel Drugger's sign w 
Alrhemist, II. i. 

W to6. MoIIb. Horace, Sat. I. x, 23. 

— Addison justly marks the contrast 
musical dramas and the Italian Operas. It is nevertheles! 
interesting to note that in Puicell's first opera (the DUe and 
jEneas of Nahum Tate), composed at the age of 17, all the 
dldt^e b recitative, not spoken (Grove, Diet. 0/ Musie, IH. 46.) 
Purcell had died in Nov. 1695, aged 36. 

TB 107, Dyingfyll — " That strain again I it had a dying (all " — 
Taimk NigAI, 1. i- 4. 

^K IW. Jean Baptiste Lulli (1633-16S7), surinftadanl dt la 
musifiK lo Louis XIV., set himself, as Addison says, to add the 
grace and modulation of the Ila)ian Opera lo the national music 
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Na 29* of his adopted country. He wrote twenty operas, one of wlucb, 
Proserpine^ in five acts (produced Nov. 19, 1680) is refened to 
by Addison in the next paragraph. An account of LuUi will be 
found in Grove, II. 172, and Sutherland Edwards, I. passm. 
Is the * lulling softness * (p. 107) a pun ? 
PAGE 109. 1st par. Cf, p. 57, 2nd par. 

— Red stockings. See note on p. 321. 

— An advertisement in the original issue informs readers tht 
they can have *Compleat setts' of the Spectator for MaicL 
Other monthly parts followed. 

No/ 30# PAGE 109. Motto. Horace, Ep. I. vi. 65. 

PAGE no. For other references to the modish Fringe-Glaoe see 

note on p. 321. 
PAGE 112. Duelling. Ante^ p. 316. 

— The line is from Martial, Epigrams ^ I. 71. 'Naevia'is 
generally read * Laevia.' 

No# 3L PAGE 113. Motto, Virgil, Mn, vi. 266. 

— The Dancing MonkieSf ante, p. 105 ; the Lions, mA; 

p. 49- 

— The popular Rival Queens or Alexander the GrecU^ by Nat 

Lee (see No. 92) had been burlesqued at the Haymarket (igtli 
June 1 7 10) by CoUey Gibber, with Bullock as Rozana, and Bullock 
Junior as Statira (Genest, II. 455). 

— Duncan Gampbell, the * dumb conjuror,' referred to in Noi 
323 and 474. See B, /. 

PAGE 1 14. Clench or Glinch of Bamet, ante, p. 90. 

— Mrs, Salmon, ante, p. 104 and note. 

— Quintus Curtius, IX. i. 31-33. 

— Hockley-in-the-Hole, now Ray Street (formerly Rag Street), 
near Clerkenwell Green, was in great repute with the mob for its 
bear-baiting and prize-fights. In No. 436 Steele refers to it as 
a "Place of no small Renown for the Gallantry of the lowei 
Order of Britons," and describes an encounter there between 
" two Masters of the Noble Science of Defence"; and the writer 
of No. 630 alludes to " the Gladiators of Hockley in the Hole." 
Cf, Taller, No. 28, " . . till oblig'd to leave the Bear-garden 
on the Right, to avoid being borne down by Fencers, Wild Balls 
and Monsters, too terrible for the Encounter of any Heroes, bat 
such whose Lives are their Livelihood ; " also Dunciad, i. 326, 




— William Pinkethman, comedian and showman, is referred to 
in Nos. 36, 370, 455, 502, 539 (see B, /.). In No. 44, and in sub- 
sequent sheets at intervals, appears the following advertisement— 
" Mr. Penkethman's Wonderftil Invention calPd the Pantheon : or, 
the Temple of the Heathen Gods. The work of several years, and 
great Expense, is now perfected ; being a most surprising and 
magnificent Machine, consisting of 5 several curious Pictures, the 
Painting and contrivance whereof is beyond expression admirable. 
The Figures, which are above 100, and move their Heads, LegSil 
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Arms, and Fingers, so exactly to what they perform, and setting Na 3L 
one Foot before another, like living Creatures, that it justly deserves 
to be esteem'd the greatest Wonder of the Age. ... In the Little 
Piazza, Covent Garden, in the same House where Punch's Opera 
is " 

\GB 114. Pope satirises the popular liking for *' spectacle" in Imit, 
of Hot, Ep, II. i. and there refers to the " bear or elephant." 

— Powell, the actor. See B» I. 

\GE 115. The German Artist, The Tatler gives a would-be 
account of a Waxwork of the Religions of Great Britain, exhibited 
by a German Artist (No. 257). Shadwell in Bury-Fair makes 
fun of German jugglers. 

— Lawrence, the actor. See B, /. 

^GE 116. The satire is directed against Heidegger (antef p. 316). 

\GK 116. Motto, Horace, Sat, I, v. 64. No. 32. 

— 6^/v Club^ antgy p. 66. 

— Alexander the Greats wry neck. Cf, Tatler^ No. 77. 

\!GfL 119. * Eighty Eight' (1688), an allusion to William III., who 
had, in Burnet's words, "a Roman Eagle Nose." 

WGE 120. The frontispiece of the third edition of TyTyditn^s Juvenal 
and Persius (1702) represents Apollo giving the mask of Satire 
to Juvenal. The first edition, 1693, is without * Sculptures.' 

— Larvatiy in the primary sense, 'bewitched.' Larva — a ghost; 
then a mask. 

\GB 120. Motto. Horace, Odes^ I. xxx. 5. Nou33# 

\.GB 122. Saint-Evremond's Essays were done into English in 1694 
by Brown. The sentiment will be found in the section of 
vol. II. **Of the Pleasure that Women take in their Beauty." 
Saint'Evremoniana was published in 17 10. 
%GE 123. Porcelain Clay — 



^^ 



Ay J these look like the workmanship of heaven ; 
Tnis is the porcelain clay of humankind. 
And therefore cast into these noble moulds." 



— Don Sebastiany I. L 

— Knellet^s — See the letter in No. 555. 

AGE 124. Par, Lost, viii. 488-9. More correctly " in every 
gesture." 

— From Ben Tonson's * Epitaph on Elizabeth, L. H.' {Epigrams y 
cxxiv.). Steele s memory is out : it runs — 

" Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty z& could die : 
Which in life did harbour |^ve 
To more virtue than doth live." 

— Who is R. B. ? Qialmers suggests John Hughes (B, /.) 
as the author of it and one in No. 53. May not this be the 
moral vein of Richard Blackmore ? 

\GE 125. Motto. Juvenal, Sat, xv. 159. No* 34# 

— For the first and last paragraphs of this paper see note on p. 310. 

— The Roman Triumvirate, Cf, Shakespeare, Julius Caesar^ 
IV. L 

— Punch. See notes on p. 320. 



Tl 
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Nb» 3Sp page 128. Motto, CatniL Camu, xxxix. 16 ; 
Martial in the origixiaL 
PACK iJ9u ' WindoW'brealdiig ' and ^acowring,' as die 

'^y empty spuiu,' aie frequent topics in Siadweir? ?!a7& s 
€.;[, The Pf^i^BO^-C^/lau*, 7il« Sfuirz of Al7axz£u Z^u .Lm 
ptwrim In the Fiddler's Song in his Epsom, Wdils he ^db^ i 

**The cfaeaa of the Ckj, 
The rattling of caadws. 
And the !¥oae of the Men they call Witcy ! ' 



The Toiler deaaibes the breaking of windows wiih "tgrmiif 
•♦a generous Piece of Wit " (No. 77). 

— Cowley's Ode, <y fT*^ (cd. Grosart, L 135-6), in W3ici3 
lines occur in the 7th stanza — 

** What is it dien, which Gke die Power Divine 
We only can by Negatives define * ** 

PAGE13CX Lixie6,*areseTeralimpo9ters'^.; Iine,io ^ComiceEfeiis.' 
PAGE 131. Last paiagiaph. See note to p. 125. 
Nou 36^ fAGE 132. MittUt. yvffly ^n, m. 583. 

— April the gth most be intended : the letter refers to X<:. 

(p- iii)- 

— The Hangings J ante, p. 82 and note ; The Rose Ttszem^ z. 
Make hDe, etc, cf. p. 156; King Parus, P- 114; ^r. PenzeM 
ib.; Orcule of DelphoSj lb.; Hercules, etc, p. 103. 

PAGE 133. ' T. D.' may stand for Thomas Doggett (see B. I.\ 

— Tlu Rehearsal, I. L 

Enter Thunder mnd Lightning. 

Thun.—l am the bold Thunder. 

Bayet.—^^Ax Cartwright, prithee speak that a little^ loader, and wit 
hoarM voice. I am the bold Thunder: Pshaw ! speak it me in a voice 
thunders it out indeed : I am the bold Thunder. 

Thun.- I urn the bold Thunder. 

The Rehearsal was played at the Haymarket on i8th Nov. 17 
with Johnsf^n in the part of Thunder, and at Drury Lane on 2 
Jan. 171 1, with Johnson in the same part and Miss Youngei 
Lightning. 

— The nom-de -guerre * Sabtwtieus'' is happily chosen, for the soi 
yEolus had imitated lightning, and had been hurled to the net 
world by a thunderbolt from Jove. See Dr>'den's ./^tu'is, VI. 7 

PAGE 134. Chr. Rich., ante, p. 314. 

— William P>ullock, see B. I. At Pinkethman's Summer The 
at Greenwich, the Rival Queens had been played on 6th J 
1710, with Powell as Alexander, and BulIocky«M^V?r as Hephesti 
On 7th April 171 1, Bullock had appeared as Sir Bookish Outs 
and Pinketlunan as Tipple, a servant, in Injured Love, a new \ 
by an anonymous author (see Genest, II. 478). 

— Visiting days — ante, p. 324. 
135, — Enchanted Woods — ante, Nos. 5 and 14. 

Card-matches, matches made of card dipped in sulphur. 

Ciy of the vendors is referred to in No. 251, and in the Toiler, Nc 
135* Motto. Virgil, ALn, vii. 805. 
I36-7' John Ogilby, who is satirised in Mac-Flecknoe and 



Uunciad, published two trans! aiians of Virgil, one in 1649, the No> 3 
other ID 1654. The 16S4 eclilion of the second had "such excellent 
sculptures ; and (what added great grace to his works) he printed 
them all on special good paper, and in a very good letter (note 
to Bunciad, i. 141). Drydea's Juvenal {aHle p. lao and note) 
first appeared in 1693. 

Cassandra, by La Calpren^e (1643, ■□ vols.)i was translated 
by Charles Cotterell (fol. Lond. 1676), luid "By several Hands" 
(3 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1703}; CldOpaira, by the Eame (1647-63, 10 
vols.), by Robert Loveday (vols, i.-vi.), John Coles (viL), James 
Webbe (viii.), and J. Davies (ix.-xii.), from 1652 to 1665, and in 
■ two-volmne folio edit, xa 1674; Aslraa, by Uonor^ D'Urfe 
(l6l6.ao), by a ' Person of Quality,' with the Prelace signed J. D. 
(3 vols. 1657) ; Artaniim or The Grand Cyrus, by Madame de 
Scudiri (1649-53, '° vols.}, by ' F. G.' in S fol. vols. ; and Clelia, 
by the same (1656-60, lo vols.), in five parts by John Davies 
(L-iii.), and by G. Havers (iv.-v.) 1656-61. It is difficult to 
over-rate the popularity, espedally with the ladies, of these ' vast 
French Romances' for the most part in folio sire {Cf. DunHad, 
ii. 38). Id Steele's Tender Busiand {I. i.) Captain Clerimont 
says knowingly — " Cassaiidra, Asfraa, and Cltlia are my intimate 
acquaintance,— in reply to the warning that the young lady "has 
spent all her solitude in reading romances" and has her head "fiill 
en shepherds, knights, flowery meads, groves, and streams. " So, 
too. Taller Nos. 75 and 139. Many of the most popular English 
plays were derived from them (see (he list in Waid's Kiig. Dram. 
Liu, ii. 469 ».). The thirteenth edition of Pembroke's Arcadia 
{ante, p. 55), appeared in 1674. This romance is studied by 
Lcftice, 'by a small candle,' in Steele's Lying Li>t>er{lV. iL) — 
" the faithful Argalus was renowned all over the plains of Area— 
Area — Arcadia — for his loyal and true affection to his charming 
paramour, Patthenia." 

Of the works of Newton, Locke (note the pim, destroyed b H. 
Motley's text), Temple, and Taylor, nothing need be said. The 
Dittianary may refer to Gtassasraphta An^Hcana Ifaua ; or a 
Didimary in/erfirt/iHg sucA hard wards ef vihaiever laiigaags as 
an alfraseni used in the English Tongue (Lond. 1707). Sherlock's 
Praetual Discourses cotuerning Death, which passed through 
nuuiy editions is referred to in No. 389. The Fiftten Comforts 
tf MeUrimmty, an English version, published anonymously in 
l6Sa, of the popular fifteenth century Quiiae Joics d» manage, 
was the first 01 a seriei of books of its kind. Iti antidote, 
Th> Fifteen Comforts of Real Matrimot^, appeared in 1683 i 
and Tkt Fiftten Comforts of Rash and iHcoHsiderate Marrittgt, 4th 
edit, in 1694, and another in 1706, and the Fifltea Comforts of 
Cuckeldom in 1706. Malebranche's Recherche de la Virttf Wal 
Englished by Thomas Taylor in 1694, and by R. -Sault in the same 
year. (SeeNo.94.) There wasanumberofeditionsof j'14(r^fiidl;rut' 
ef Compiitunti, Two appeared before 1713, vii. : The Acadcny of 
Camplimtnti, or a nno ivay of Wooing . . (I^nd. 1685, Svo), and 
'"' ! CompUal Acadiiny of Comptiiiunts, wntainbig choice sinlcncts 
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Na 37* • • • (Lond. 1705, i2mo). Nicolas Culpepper's CMr/^Sso/ 

Practice .t appeared in an *" enla^^ edidoo' in 1663, and aga 
1698, and his Directory far Michmves in 165 1 and 1693. 
Ladies Callings By the Author of the Whole LhUy of Norn, 
a popular octavo, of which the 7th edition was published at Oi 
in 1700. Abigail, in Shad well's Scowrers^ praises it as oae 
'* these godly &x>ks [which] quiet the Conscience m^^tily " (i iVi 
Thomas Duxfey, * tluit ancient Lyrick ' ci the Toiler (Na 2iA{ 
published, among other {xeces. Tales Tragical amd Comicd, 'i{ 
verse, in 1704. It may add point to the satire to quote 
(Letters, loth April 17 10) — ''Any man of any quality is heaitilf| 
welcome to the best toping-table of our gentry who can rouDflr 
hum out some fragment or rhapsodies of his wcH'ks." Boka^ 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, printed in 1643, ^^^ in & ^^ 
edition in 1696, is mentioned in No. 269 as always to be found « 
Sir Rogers's Hall-window [cf, also Taller, No. 264). The Aiaa 
to a Daughter may be the translation of Fenelon's Traill i 
riducation des filles, referred to in No. 95. Secret Memo/i 
and Manners of Several Persons of Quality of both Sexes fim 
the New Atalantis . . . appeared in 1709 from the pen i 
the notorious Mary Manley. A second edition, in 2 vds., ms 
published in 1709 ; and her Court Intrigues in 171 1. Hx 
'Key' may be supposed to be in MS., like the one, noted 
by Mr. Thomas Arnold, in the Rawlinson Collection in & 
Bodleian Library {Addison, p. 496). References will be found ia 
The Taller, No. 243, and Pope's Rape of the Lock, line \^ 
Steele's Christian Hero was published in 1 701. T^ Speech ij 
Henry Sacheverell D.D. upon his Impeachment ... is a snaB 
folio of 10 pages (Lond. 1710) ; see infra, p. 214. Of the Trial of 
Robert ('Handsome') Fielding for "having two wives," thice 
different short accounts appeared in 1706; but the reference is 
probably to The Arraignment, Tryal and Conviction, published 
in 1708. Setieca^s Morals, by Sir Roger L' Estrange, appeared in a 
seventh edition in 1699, and in a tenth in 171 1. La Ferte's /«• 
structions may not refer to a book, though there appeared in 1696 
^Second Part of the Dancing Master [1652], or Directions fvr 
Country Datues. Mr. Ferte advertises his school in Comptai 
Street, Soho, in No. 52 and later numbers of the Spectator, 

PAGE 137. Hungary Water was a popular compound of spirits of wine, 
lavender, and rosemary, which was used as a cure-all as well as a 
restorative perfume. It was applied for a sc^uirrel bite {Tatio, 
266) ; Swift rubbed his rheumatic shoulder with it (/. to SteSa^ 
March 29, 1712) ; and Mr BickerstafF grouped it as a necessaiy 
with tea and snu^ {Talk r, No. 125). For its more frivolous use 
see Tatler {No. 245). — ** A spunge dipped in Hungary IVaterld 
but the Night before by a young Lady going upon a Frolick Incog.^ 

PAGE 139. Addison makes good in No. 92 his promise to discuss the 
equipment of a Lady's Library. See also p. 301. The Tatlert 
in No. 248, had introduced the consideration of a 'Femak 
Library.' In 17 14 Steele published, or gave his name to, TTu 
Ladies Library (3 vols. i2mo), in the preface of which he wrote, 
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"The Reader is to understand that the Papers which conipose Noi 3j 
the following volumes came Into my hands upon Ihe frequent 
mention in the Speclalor of a Ladies Library. The volumes 
deal not with hooka but with topics as Employineiit, Dress, 
Chastity, and Charitr, " supposed to be collected out of the 
several writingi of our greatest Divines." 

« 139. Mm/a. Martial, E/iiff. VI. xxix. g, No. 3t 

— Dr. Thomas Burnet's Tii/nris Theoria Sacra appeared in 
translation in 1690. Its thesis, that the primitive records might 
be interpreted allegorically, was opposed by Whistoo in 1696 
in his Naa Theory of the Earth, which maintained that they 
were " perfectly agreeable to religion and phiiosophy." See Leslie 
Stephen's Bngliih Tketight in Ihs tSiA Ccnl. I. ii. 

IB 142. Line 6. Lord Cowper (H. Morlcy). 

A 143. A/Ma. Horace, Efi. II. ii. 102. No. 39; 

— Tragedy ir tie nailest, etc. Addison here follows Aristotle 
{lilies, xxvi.) in defiance of Dryden(ZWiciU(i»i^/ie.r£r:;ii) and 
the French critics, notably Chapelain, Rapin, anii Le Bossu. 

— Seneca, Dc Prvjiidmtia, g 3. 

— Arislo/ie observes. Poetics, iv. (Vablen, p. iz) and Rhetoric 
iii. I. The question of Iambic and Blank Verse hud been 

, khresdy discussed by Dryden in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
XV., pp. 359, 364, and 369 j that of Plays in Rhyme, ib. p. 355 
■onwardij that of the Hemistich, the Pauses, and "Variety of 
Cadences," as Dryden has it, ib. pp. 363, 371, and 372. 
Addison probably had in mind the closing speeches of Ihe 
ihiid act of Dryden's (Ediptis, which illustiates all the points 
of his theas. He quotes a portion in his next paper. 

■K 145. 7'umiiig into prose. Cf. Boileau, ftiftexions sur LongiH, 
XI. gr. 

— Aristotle's 'observation' is lepioduced in Horace, Ars 
Foelica, U. 95-98. 

— Nathaniel Lee (1650-1690). His papular play of The Rival 
Quteiu or the Death ef Alexander the Gnat (1677) has been re- 
fcrred lo, p. 326. He coUatmnited with Dryden in C^i>Mj(t679). 
I>iyden's Kinh Epistle is addressed to ' Mr. Lee, on bb tragedy 
of the Rival Queens.' 

K 146. Thomas Olway (1651-1685). i'eaice Preserved or A Plat 
Discovered was first acted at the Duke's Theatre in 16S1. 

— Si p/v patria, etc. Ann. Florus, IV. i. Cf. Ben Jonson's 
Catiliit, V. vi. 

■ 147. Motto. Horace, £p. II. i. 208. K 

— Poetical Justia. This paper was, according to Pope, the 
occasion of John Dennis's "deplorable freniy" in Linlot'ii buok- 
shop on 27th Mar. 1712. "Opening one of the volumes of the 
spectator, in large paper, [he] did suddenly, without Ihe least pro. 
vocation, tear nut that of No. — , where Ihe author treats of poolical 

Justice, and cast it into the street " (Narr. of Dr. Rob. Norris, Pope's 
Warts, X. 459). 

■ Aristotle. Pattict. XIH. 

S. The O.phai, or Ihe Unhappy Marriage, by Olway (1680) ! 
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No/ 40# Venice Preserved^ atite^ No. 39 ; Alexander the Great (iJ.);l PAi 

Theodosius or the Force of Love, by Nat Lee, drawn from thtf 
Romance of Pharamond {i6ik>) ; All for Love or the World WWl 
Lost, by Dryden (1678) a transcript of Shakespeare's Antot^adw n 
Cleopatra; Oroonoko, by Thomas Southeme (1696), founded oi' 
Mrs. Aphra Behn's novel of that name. 
PAGE 148. King Lear, 'as Shakespeare wrote it,' had been acted H I 
Lincohi's Inn Fields Theatre between 1662 and 1665. Sina 
1 68 1 Nahnm Tate's wretched adaptation had held the stage. 

— The Mourning Bride, Congreve's only tragedy (1697) / Tamer] 
lane, by Rowe (1702) ; Ulysses, by the same (1705) ; Phadra «/ 
Hippolitus {ante, p. 322). 

— Tra^i-Cof/tedy. Sidney, in his Apologie for Poetrie, denoimos 
** the mmgling Kings and Clownes" in "mungrell Tragf- 
Comedie," and adds ** I knowe the Auncients have one or tw 
examples of Tragy-comedies, as Plautus hath Amphitrio. BotH 
we marke them well, we shall find that they never, or very daintilfi 
match Hom-pypes and Funeralls " (p. 54, ed. Shuckburgh). H« 
had previously argued, rather inconsistently, "if severed they be 
good, the coniunction cannot be hurtfull" (p. 28). Whetstoo^ 
Dedication of Promos and Cassandra, 1578 (which may have pR- 
ceded the Apologie by two or three years) alludes to this " indis- 1 
creet working " of the English drama, and Hall, in his Satires, I | 
I597> refers to the 'goodly hoch-poch.' Cf, Dryden, DedicatioDS 
to the Spanish Friar (vi. 410), Love Triumphant (viii. 376), andtk 
Rival Ladies, but especially the Essay of DramcUic Poesy, which 
directly suggests the passage in the Spectator, ** There is » 
theatre in the world," says Lisideius, "has anything so absurd k 
the English tragi-comedy ; 'tis a drama of our own invention, ami 
the . fashion of it is enough to proclaim it so " (XV. pp. 317 
and 321). "I cannot but conclude, to the honour of our nation," 
replies Neander (2.^. Dryden) "that we have invented, increased, 
and perfected a more pleasant way of writing for the stage, than wis 
ever known to the ancients or moderns of any nation, which is tiagi- 
comedy" (p. 332). We cannot here discuss the justice of the Engfeh 
claim to have inaugurated a form, which appears in France in Gir- 
nier's Bradamante (1580), an adaptation from Ariosto, and is known 
in Spain as early as 1492, in the Celestina of Fernando de Rojas. 

— For the Double Plot and Uftder Plot see also the dialogue 
between Lisideius and Neander in Dryden's Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy ; also the Preface to Cleomenes and to Love Triumphant, 

PAGE 149. Rants. Cf. CoUey Gibber's remarks on the Rival Queens 
{Apology, p. 89). " When these flowing Numbers come from the 
Mouth of a Betterton, the Multitude no more desired Sense to 
them, than our musical Connoisseurs think it essential in the 
celebrated Airs of the Italian Opera." 

— George Powell, the actor. See B, L 
PAGE 150. — {a) CEdipus, III. i. Scott and Saintsbur^s edition reads, 

(2) virtues, crimes, (3) If wandering in the maze of fate I run, {4) 
the paths: {b) ib. IV. i. — (4) pondr'ous earth, (5) haftds, TTJC, 
third act was written by Dryden ; the fourth by Lee. 
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■ 150. Dr^en's Canquesl of Mexica (Powell's benefit piece) ia W 
advertised in Ihe next number by its first and belter known title 
of the Indian Emperoi 



Robinson Ellis, Atucd. Oxen. Class. Sei. i. pt. 5). 

— Ben Jonson's S/iicane nr The Siknl IVvmait, V. i. 

C¥l. The UrtikimftMmiHltninmrii. 

Oil. OfwfaichlhercnreMveralspedn. 

cm. Ay, utmn-iUngw. 

OtI. Uyoa concrai:! younelflo oik penon, Ibjnking her snother. 

B 153. Cowle/s 'The Wayting Maid,' in the Mistress, 4th 
Stuiia. 

— "The eiaacaimaaoiLinJamira."— Taller, No. 9, 

K 154. liarme'i Anatomy 0/ Ihi IVerld (The Second Aiiiihittsary), 
11. 344-6. — 'That one might almost say.' 
CB 154- Molts. Horace, £p. II. i. 202. ^ 

— Aristotle's Foelks, chap. xiv. 

CB 156. C/. Sidney's Apologie for Fodrie—' \via Annies flye in, 
represented with fourc swords and bucklers' (p. 52, cd. Shuck- 
burgh); Shakespeare's Henry Fifth — "with four or five most 
vile and ra^ed foils,' etc. {iv. Pro). 1. ^oe/ii^.); Ben Jonson's 
Every /Won in his ffuniaur—' viith three rusty swords,' etc. 
(Proi. 9 el seg.) See also Thi Rehearsal, V. i. 

— Horace, Ars Foel. 182-4, 

XIK IJ7. The additional notion of Admiration appears in Sidney's 
Apiiegic. — "Tragedy . . . ibat with stirring the affects of admira- 
tion end commiseration teacheth the uncertainely of this world" 
(p. 31). Boileau, in the lamous letter to Ch. Perrault (1700), 
wniles — "Comeillc n' a point song^ . . . k ^momir la pitii et la 
terreur, maia Jl exciter . . . une certaine admiration," and refers 
to this as '■ lui Qouveau genre de ttagidie." 

IB 157. Metlo. Vi^l, ^n. vi. 854. ^ 

IBS 158-9. The ibrmula, which granted unlimited authority to 
Ihe consuls, included these wonfi — 'ne quid rcspublica delri- 
menti capiat.* Mr. H. Morlcy is wrong in thinking that 
Abraham Froth's Act " for importing French Wines ' is a muddle- 
headed reference to the Methuen Treaty of 1703, which Civoured 
Port at the expense of ClareL An Act was passed in 1711 for 
Ihe importBlion of French wine. See Burnet's refleelions upon il 
(ffist. af His Own Time, II. 565-6). The ' Norlhcm Prince' is 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and Ihe references are to the campa^ 
with the Ciar Peter. Falmquist may be, as Mr. H. Morley 
lUggestB, the 'Hebdomadal Meeting' variant for Count Ponia- 
lowikL The ' Neutrality Army ' may refer to England, Germany, 
and Holland, which were Mgnatories to a treaty of neutrality 
Rfter Pultowa. 

IK 159. Dyt^s Heas-Zjlter {if. Nos. 127 and 457), published 
by John Dyer, was discontinued on his death in Sept. 1713, 

IK 16a. Til Brilish I'linces: An Herviei Poem, by Edward 
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Na 43* Howard, one of the butts of the Rehearsal^ was ridiculed bn ?A( 

Rochester and by Sprat. It was the latter who called it fflf 
" Incomparable, incomprehensible Poem." Mr. H. Morleyqoolfi| 
Howard's lines, — 

" A vest as admir'd Vortager had on 
Which from this Island's foes his Grandsire won," 

Edward King took it upon him to defend the burksfi 
couplet as sol^r sense (Munimenta Antiqua^ III. i86). 
Na 44# PAGE 10 1. Motto, Horace, Ars Poet, 153. 

— In the 5th Act of Otway's Venice Preserrfd (1682), whcBi 
during the scene between Jaifeir and Belvidera^ the 'Passnf 
bell' tolls for Pierre. 

PAGE 162. Hamlet^ I. iv. 38-54 (2nd, or later, Folio), 
PAGE 163. '' Les Anglois nos voisins aiment le sang, dans leurs jeo, 
par la quality de leur temperament, ce sont des insulaires, sepa6 
du reste des hommes: nous sommes plus humains. ... Lb 
peuples, qui paroissent avoir plus de genie pour la Trag^diede 
tous nos voisins, sont les Aiiglois, par I'esprit de leur natki 
qui se plaist aux choses atroces, et par le caract^re de leur langK 
qui est propre aux grandes expressions. — R^n^ Rapin's Refiixum 
sur la Poetique cTAristotej etc 1674, pp. 183, 201. The sane 
reference occurs in the 134th Taller, Le Vavasseur controverts 
Rapin's statement about *' grandes expressions" in his Remar^ 
sur les nouvelles Reflixions. Paris 1675, P« Ii7» See note top. 

235- 

— Comeille's Horace (1640). 

PAGE 164. Sophocles, Electra, See the Remarks in RoscommoOi 
at the passage referred to below. 

PAGE 165. Horace, Ars Poet. 185. The second version of the Latin 
and English is as in Roscommon, but with the second line ('And 
spill' etc.)> given in the first quotation, omitted. 

— Bullock : Norris, See B, I, 

— Etheredge's Comical Revenge^ or Love in a Tub^ was played 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1664. 

No/ 45# PAGE 166. Motto, Juvenal, Sat. iii. 100. 

— Shadwell, in A True Widow (I. i. passim)^ jests at * French 
Fopperies.' 

PAGE 167. Visits in their beds. The ruelle du lit is originally tbc 
narrow passage on either side of the bed, but under Louis XIV. 
it came to signify the bedrooms or boudoirs of fashionable ladies, 
where morning conversation, generally of the pr^cieux tone, wis 
held with their visitors. Cf. Moli^re, Les Pr4cieuses ridicula^ 
Ecole des femmes ; Boileau, Sat. xii. ; and the humorous anecdote 
in Menagianay II. 334. Hence the phrases, courir Us rueJki, 
homme de ruelle {Spectator ^ No. 530). Cf, Dryden, £>edicaiumif 
the jEne'is, p. 139, and Pope, Rape of the Lock^ III. 166. 

PAGE 168. L. 21. A translation of ^^z7/(^. 

— Macbeth (Davenant's version) was acted at the Haymarket 00 
27th Dec. 1707. Betterton played Macbeth ; and Noms, BuIIodt 
and Bowen the Witches. The reference to Balloon is obscure. 
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: 17a Matte. Ovid, Mctam. I. i. g. No. 46 

— Edward Lloyd's Coffee-House, originally in Toww Streel, 
Ctom which it was removed in idgz U) Lombard Street, was a well- 

uiown house for winC'Sales (see advts. A) and ship-broyng business. 
^:t attracted customeiB from John's in Birchin I,ane, and even from 

Sanaway's, and acquired a reputation with merchant shippers 

which is now histonc See Tatler, No. 268. 
171. Charles Lillie, perliimer, ttt the comer of Beaufort-Buildings 
I the Strand, acted as agent for the sale of the Spectator (see 
dvts. A, No. 16 onwards}, as he Imd done for the Tatler (see 

Mob, 138 and 142). He issued the two volumes of Origitial 

and Gmtdite iMters stin to the Taller and SpeHalor (1725). 

E 172. The Postman, ante, p. 310. 

— Gilherl Butnet, the hbtorian, wrote a description, in the form 
of Letters, of his Cnntinental Travels in [685-6. 
B 173. The Art ef Ogling. Cf. ante, Ho. 30. 

— Tie Ring. A fashionable resort in Hyde Park for promcn- 
Bders and horsemen. Cf. Nos. 73, 8S, 377. 

t 174. Motto. Martial, Epigr. IL xli. Na 47 

' — Hobbes's Bttman Nature, ch. iic. 9 ^3 (Molesworth, iv. ^). 
I 175. Boileau's 4th Satire. 

— The soubriquet Jack-Pudding, for a ' Merry-Andrew,' which 
Appears in Milton's Defence of the People of England, i., was much 
in vo^e in the literature at the end of the 17th cent. Cf. Shadwell's 
^ys,pa!tiia; Jones's Efymas (1682). Addison has not added the 
German equiraJent Haiu iVursi. 

B 176. Stteveless Errand {Troiliis and Creaida, V. iv. 9). Inile 
{ante, p. 43 note). The burning of blut Inkle as a restorative is 
referred to in Stuidwell's Sullen Lovers, ii. ; Tie Amonms Bigul, V. 

— 7%e Biter is discussed in No. 501, A bite (as in No. 156) 
is the eighteenth century for our colloquial 'sell' ; n biter, one who 
humbugs. " I '11 teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson," writes 
Swifi to Dr. Tisdall ( 16th Dec. 1703) ; '■ it is a new-&shioned way 
of being witly, and they call it a Hie. You must ask a bantering 
question, or tell some damned lie in a serious manner, and Ihcn 
Ae will answer or speak as if you were in earnest ; and then 
cry you, ' Madam, there's a bite I ' " Sec Swift's verses, passim. 
Rowc's comedy, T^e Biler, was produced on Dee. 4lh, 1704, 
when Ihe author, according to Dr. Johnson, "sat in the house 
laughing with great vehemence, whenever he had in his own 
opinion produced a jest" (Lives, ii. 313). 

K 177. Henry IV. ft. II., L ii. 6. 
Netio. Ovid, Meiam, xiv. < 
The Vniitfify Favourite, or , 

first produced at the Theatre Royal in 1^2, and was played a 
Druiy I«ne on 2(th Dec. t709. It wits a popular piece, and 
supplied the basis mi Ihe lativ plays, The Earl if Eisix, W Jimes 
(1753) •'"' Brooke (1761). See the Preface to Fielding's Tern 
Thumb Iht Creiudjja). lord Feppiiigtim was Collcy Cilibcr's 
put in his own [iLiy. The Careless //nsbaitJ, firsL hcIcQ 7lh Dec. 
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Na 48* 1704. Justice Clodpate^ "an immoderate hater of London," ii 

character in Shadwell's Epsom- Wells {\6*J2.\ revived at 
Lane on i8th Dec. 1708, with Powell, Johnson (as the Ji 
Bullock, and Pinkethman in the cast. Justice Overdo is in 
Jonson*s Bartholomew Fair (1614), which was acted at the 
market on 12th Aug. 1707. 

Na 49/ PAGE 181. Motto, Martial, Epigr, X. iv. 

— Beaver y the haberdasher^ is James Hejnvood, linen draper, 
Street Hill, the * James Easy* of the letter in No. 268, and 
author of a volume of * Letters and Poems.' (See Mr. Dol 
Steele^ 468, 473.) 

PAGE 182. The Grecian {ante, p. 310). Squire's was near Gray's 
and Scarlets at Lincoln's Iim. See Nos. 269 and 271. 

PAGE 184. Dinner-Time. "In my own Memory the Dinner 
crept by Degrees from Twelve a Clock to Three, and where it 
fix no Body knows " ( Tatler, No. 263). Lady Dainty, com 
" it necessary for a Gentlewoman to be out of order," dined in 
closet at twelve {ib. No. 77). Cf, Swift's Journal of a Mi 
Lady (1728). 

— Tom the Tyrant was the head waiter of White's Coffee 
of sufficient authority to be classed with Mr. Kidney of 
St. James's. He is the *Sir Thomas' of the Taller (Nos. A 
26, and 36). 

No# 50/ PAGE 184. Motto, Juvenal, Sat, xiv. 321. 

— On the morning after the appearance of this paper, Swit 
wrote in hi& Journal to Stella — " The Spectator is written by Stock 
with Addison's help : 'tis often very pretty. Yesterday it wis 
made of a noble hint I gave him long ago for his Tatlers, about ffl 
Indian supposed to write his travels into England. I repent he 
ever had it. I intended to have written a book on that sutgecL 
I believe he has spent it all in one paper, and all the under hints 
there are mine too ; but I never see him or Addison. " Addismy 
who, it will be noted, is the author of the paper, cannot well haw 
been indebted to Swift for the 'under hints.' The paper in the 
Tatler {No. 171, 1 2th May 17 10) gives an account of the manner 
in which the Indian Kings "who were lately in Great Britain," 
did honour to their landlord, the Upholsterer in King Stred, 
Covent Garden. This man, whom they styled * Cadaroque,' is 
the * Upholsterer ' of the present paper. The four Iroquois diiefe 
(including Tee Yee Neen Ho Ga Row, " Emperor of the Mohocks '0 
had come to England to hear 

" their doom 

Secur'd against the threats of France and Rome." 

See the Epilogue spoken * before the four Indian Kings ' at the 
Ha3nmarket after the performance of Macbeth on 24th April 1710 
(Genest, II. 452). As to the distinction between the * Upholsterer' 
and the 'Political Upholsterer,' and the identification of the 
former with one of the Ames, see Diet. JVat. Biog., Thot 
Vme. 
The motif of the paper may have su^ested Goldsmith's Cititen 
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rf Ike Warld; but Montesqiiieu's Letlrcs Penanci {^^^l), named No, 
by Mr. T. Arnold as indebled to this happy 'hint,' more prob- 
ably drew its inapiration from Du Fresny's Amusemfitis strieux 
et cBmiqHts ifun Siamais (1707), and Galland's translation of the 
Tiotaand and Otie Nights (170S). 

IK 185. line 2G, 'poiished marble' A. 

IK 187. Line 8, ' Ptrsims, etc' ' Men of the greatest Perfections 
in their Countiy. ' A. 

— For the ' black spots ' or patches, see No. 81. 

IE 188, Matlo. Horace, Eftsl. II. i. 127. No, 

— Steele criticises his own play by way of prelude to his 
Btrictures on several popalar comedies. (See Nos. 65, 75.) The 
passage is from the first edition of The Funeral (published Dec 
1701). The later text. Act !I. sc. i., reads :— 

CampUy—ty ihsl Hanioi I to unbrace that benutcoui 

Lard liardt—k.'j Tom ; eU. 

U 189. Line I, 'About him to delight' — 'Else to gratify' A. 

She Weuld If She Cautd, by Sir Ceo^e Etheiedge, had been 

last acted on <;th Dec 1706, at the Haymaiket. 
IB 190. IbraAim 13/A Emperaur of the Turks (corrected in the 

Prefece to ' lath ') was written by Mrs. Pis. It was produced at 

DruTV Lane in 1696, and again on 20th Oct. 1702 (See Genest, 11. 

p. 74). Settle had written a play entitled Ibrahim in 1676, founded 

un ScudM's romance of that name. 

— The ' throwing of the handkerchief ' supplied many a metaphor 
in the plays of the day. Cf, e.g. Shadweli's Srewrers, I. i. It is 



which the 1st Fart was bcensed on znd July 1677, and the second 
acted in 1681. The first part was the best, and the most papular. 
The scene where Blunt falls "into the common shore" 1.1 taken 
from Boccaccio, 11. v. (Genest, II. 210). 

At Barihahmew Fair. This may refer to the popular 
aoobatic exhibitions at the Fair, or, according to some editors, 
to the display of figure by ' Lady Mary,' a rope-dancer of the time. 
:K 19*. Motto. Va^, ^n. i. 78. N 

— Martial, vii. loi ; one of the three doubtful epigrams not printed 
in the later texts. 

X 193. _ The Poslman (ante, p. 3to). The Spectator {A) frequently 
advertises "rosy" cosmetics, especially "the famous Bavarian 
Red liquor." 
« 19s- Motlo. Horace, An Peel. 3S9. N 

UK 196. Epideltis kis Morals, with SimpKciui his Comment, was 
done into English, in 1694, by George Stanhope. A second 
edition was printed in 1700. tIic pass^c in italics is a resumd of 
ch. 6a. For Saint-Evremond see ante, p. 327. 

— ' R. B.' Cf. note to letter in No, 33 : where there is also • 
reference to Saint-Evremond. 
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Na 53» PACK 197. The style of Steele's correspondent well illustiate 
horror of " the least Impropriety of Language." 

PAGE 199. King Latinus, ante, p. 323. 
Nb> 54« PAGE 200. Motto. Horace, Epist. I. xi. 28. 

PAGE 201. Plato's Apology J chap. vi. 

PAGE 202. HudibraSy III. ii. 175-6. — ^ Shit^d upon,^ 

— "This Letter [and that in No. 78] may be by 
Eusden." (H. Morley). 

— Any distinction between Coffee-house and Chocohki 
in respect of their names, must be somewhat arbitrary, 
says, * To a coffee-house to drink jocoiatte' {Diary, 20th Nov. 
At the * Coffee-houses,' which became more numerous and 
club-like, "the guests were supplied with newspapers" (Jc 
Diet.), Whites and TTu Cocoa-Tree were Chocolate-houses 

No* 55» PAGE 203. Motto. Persius, StU. v. 129. 

— The passage is 11. 132-155 of the same SeUire. Theqm 
from Dryden's translation will be found in voL xiii., p. 2'^i 
Scott & Saintsburys edition. Line 5, * The tyrant Luen 
denial takes'; lines 20-1 

' Nothing retards thy voyage now, •unless 
The other lord /orbidsy voluptuousness.* 

[Brown george=a brown loaf {Johnson) i 6orachic=^^ 
commonly of a pigges skin, with the hair inward, dressed ii 
with rozen, to keep wine or liquor sweet ' {MinsAeu) — Of. Jo 
The Devil is an Ass, II. i. ; jack = the old English waxed I 
bottle or cup.] 
PAGE 205. Sallust, Bell. Catil. v. — 'alieni appetens, sm profhsK' 
No# 56# PAGE 207. Motto. Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 454. 

— The works oi Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) were pubBshrfil 
21 vols, at Leyden in 1651. 

PAGE 208. A Friend of mine, ante, p. 184. 

PAGE 208. That precious metal. Cf. the Christian * thirst for 

in the well-known passage on the *poor Indian' in Pope's- 

on Man, i. 107-8. 
No/ 57# PAGE 212. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 252-3. 

— Iliad, vi. 490. 

— The * rural Andromache ' recalls Mrs. Alse Copswood "i 
Yorkshire Huntress," who is described in the 37th Taikr 
"come to town lately, and moves as if she were on a Nag, 
going to take a Five -Bar Gate ; and is as loud as if she " 
following her Dogs." 

PAGE 214. The Whig Dr. Tilus Oates is a clever disguise for 
Tory Dr. Henry Sacheverell. The enthusiasm of the Tory te 
for the Doctor during his trial (Feb. 27 — Mar. 23, 1710} 
described in the Taller (No. 142). "In the mean Time itisi 
to be expressed, how many cold Chickens the Fair Ones 
eaten since this day [Mar. 6] seven-night for the Good of i 
Country." Dr. Sacheverell's Speech had its place in 
Library, ante, p. 330. 

— Snuff-box. See note on p. 343. 
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MbIIb. Hoiace, An Poii. 361. The original is "UtNaSi 
, poesis; erit," cle. It is conceivable that Addison in- 
laUy tampered with Horace's syntax for hia immediate 
|)uipose. The some error is made by Voltaire in the DUt. pAih- 
tofihique (art, ' Pnlicc des Spectacles'). 

- Langiniis beajns his Treatist «i Ike Sublime with an 
.arse critique of the book on that suited by Ccecilins, the 
Sicilian rhetorician and friend of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
Se holds that it is written in a humbler style Iban tbc argument 
lemands. 

-7, The "short poems printed amor^ the minor Greek 
' will be found on pp. 314-329 of Poela Minims Crad, 
bv Radulph Winteiton, Cambridge, 1684. Addison must 
ad these pages before him when he wrote the paper, as Ihe 
fares' are given by him in the same order, ajid as all the details 
'■X to the lexis in that edition. A full account of these and 
a 'Figures' will be found in Puttenham's Ar/ of Eitsli'li 

8, Dryden's Mac-Flahtei, 11. 205-8. 

-George Herbert's Temple, e.g. 'The Attar' <No. 1) and 
■Easter Wings' (No u). 

— Joshua Sylvester's Translation of Du Bartas, Dedication. 
JI9. Cowley in his Fittdarigui Odei had set a lashian of 
VskaiilU in English verse, to which the later Caroline poets, 
}|ydea, and (he contemporaries of Addison turned for relaxation 
in the rigorous etiquette of the Heroic Couplet. A more ample 
lUnciation of Pindarick virilers will be found in No. loO. 
dison expresses too, in, No. 147, his ' classical ' hatred of those 
Trhom he calls 'Pindarick readers.' 

,(19. Molla. SeaecA, De Bm. Vilae.iaa. N 

aaa. The work of Tryphiodoras (c. A.D. 400), a grammarian 
Old epic poet, is described by Hesychius of Miletus as follows: — 
S'ja-rup fnwroi^, o JK AvKtai, Kpailw 'IXtASa X(iiiriryp<jl,|i|iaTiiv. 
'EiTTL Yop iv Tip a' ^j| lipCo-KKTVat a, koI nard ^jiipStav atitw 
•tit ji(^9Tt]S jicXip.irdv(i.v VTOiXf^v. 'EVo(t)ir( SI koI 'rpw^L^Eupot 
'OSvinruav ofioins atr^ (Fragmenia Hhloricomm Criicoriini, 
rd. MuUer, IV. p. 171}. His only extant work, un the Fall 0/ 
"' y, was printed by H. Slcphanus, in foliii, in 1566. 

I. Addison has borrowed most of his details in illustration of 
__. 'rebus' from Camden's Remains ceiKeming Britain, first 
Mlblished anonymously in 1605. 
312. Ovid, Metam. 356-369. 
— Erasmus, Collaquia Familiaria, ' Echo,' 

— Ifudihro!, Pt- I. Canto HI. 11. 183-220. It is Orsin who 
roils his loss. Butler, according to Warburlon, refers, in Ihe 
« about 'splay-fool rhymes,' to Sidney's Arcadia. He may 
e had in mmd such poems as PIcrl>ert's ' Heaven' {7%t Temple, 
Np. IS9)- 

.323. Matte. Persius, Sat. lu. 85, Ni 

124. 71h* making of An^^ms (Avaipaii^iorCEiiv of Ihc Greek 
" ' ns) was older than montdsh times, though the word 
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No# 60/ ' anagram ' (Fr. anagiamme) came in in the i6tfa centuiy. See 

Puttenham's Art of Eng. PocsUy (*of the Anagrame or Poesk 
transposed ') and Camden ut supra. 

— Anagram of a Man. Cf 

Though all her parts be not in th' nsoal place, 
She hath yet an anagram of a good face. 

— Donne, Elegies y vl 15-6. 

Cf also Hudibrasy III. i. 771-2. 

— Virg. Georg. iv. 491-2. 

— Like a seam — e.g. No. 58 in Herbert's Temple. 

PAGB 226. The Mercure Galant^ by Vis^, was established for tb 
criticism of belles lettres and those lighter matters which di 
Journal des Sfovans did not discuss. 

— See Menagiana, I. pp. 174-5 (S'^*^ ^^t. 17 13). An accom 
of the 'learned' Gilles Menage (d. 1692) will be found in Bayfc 
He was probably Moliere's model for Vadius in Les Fmm 
Savantes. 

PAGE 227. * Played booty ' — * played double ' A. 

— The works of Jean Fran9ois Sarazin were printed by MAiag 
in 1656, after their author's death {Menagiana^ I. 30, 347). 

— Hudibrasy I. i. 11-12; I. ii. 1-2. Cf. Taller ^ No. 132. 
Na 6L PAGE 228. Motto. Persius, Sat. v. 19. 

— One of the most deliberate and lengthy exercises in punnin 
by the * learned monarch ' is his speech to the Professors of tf 
Collie of E^dinburgh during his visit in 161 7 (see Tlte Mm 
Welcome^ 1618). 

— Lancelot Andrewes (1555- 1626). 

PAGE 229. Paronomxisiay pun ; Ploce (irXoKi]), lit. a twining, ma 
familiarly the Aristotelian dramatic antithesis to X^o-ts ; Antm 
clasisy the repetition of the same word in a different, if not in 
contrary sense. 
PAGE 231. The saying of Aristenetus, with the rendering by Mercen 
is taken by Addison from Menagianay I. p. 321. Mercenis, 
Mercier, was the father-in-law of Salmasius, or Saumaise, tl 
opponent of Milton. 
No# 62« PAGE 231. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 309. 

— Locke's Essay concerning the Human Understandings e 
1690, *Of discerning ^/r.,' ch. xi. p. 68. 

PAGE 232. Cf Addison on Cowley, in An Account of the Greatest Et^ 
Poets y Hurd, I. 22-7, — " He more had pleased us had he pleas 

"^ us less," which is borrowed from Boileau {Ep. ix. ). 

PAGE 233. Cowley's Mistress y passim. 

PAGE 235. **The definition of Wit ... is only this: That it is 
. propriety of thoughts and words : or, in other terms, thoughts a 
words elegantly adapted to the subject" — Dryden's Apology] 
Heroic Poetry y prefixed to The StcUe of Innocence. Dryden, 
the Preface to Albion and Albaniusy states that this definition, 
true, "will extend to all sorts of poetry." In the Preface to t 
Second Miscellany he says that he drew his definition from t 
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consideration ofViigil's irl. " This evening," aays [he 62nd TatUr, Nft 62^ 
"was spent at out Table in Discourse of Propriety of Words and 
Thoughts, which is Mr. DtydetCs Definition ofWit." 
k Z35. The Uialc^es of Bouhours, entitled La Manitre dc bitn 
pitistr dans It! ounragts dc tesprii, wherein this Sentiment occurs, 
appeared in 16S7, and was translated into English in 1705 by a 
'Feison of Quality.' Bouhouis quotes from Uie 9th Epistle of 
Boileau ' Ricn n'est beau que le vrai,' etc., an idea which is 
familiar enough in Boileau's Art of Poetry. The vogue of Bouhouis | 
and Rapin among the lesser Wits is iUustmled in Jhe TatUr, No. 
87. Rapn was translated by Rymct. 
ISC 33G. Dryden, Dtdtcaiitm of Ike Aortas, Scott & Saintsbury, 
- liv. tSa Scgrais (1624-1701), the frieod of Mme. de la Fayette, 
tnwsUtcd the ^aeid and Gevrgics into French verse, to which he 

I prefixed a dissertation. Dryden makes ample reference lo this in 
bis Ded. lo tht yEneis. 

B 237. Metto. Horace. Ars Poet. 1. N 

B 23S. PulviUio (It. polviglio -. Lat. pulvillus), a sachet of scented 
powder. "All sorts of Essences, Perfumes, Pulvilios, Sweet-Bags, 
perfura'd Bones for your Hoods and Gloves" (Shadwell's ^Bjy- 
Faii; \\. ii.). 

— Dulness, the eighteenth centuiy antithesis to Wil, Good Smst, 
JuvetUioti, etc., which dwelt in "Caves' and fantastic 'Temples.' 
We have the most emphatic critique in Pope's Enay 011 CriHiinn 
and in the JDunciad. 
>K 339. Tryphiodorus, anfo, p. 339. 
■ i,3. Motto. Juvenal, Sal. HI. 182-3. N 

— This day Swift enters in ius Jouriml lo Stella—-" Hi. Freind 
i with me, and pulled out a twopenny pamphlet just published, 

called ' The State of Wit,' givinn a character of all the papers that 
have come out of late. The author seems lo be a Whig. ... But 
above all things he praises the Tatlers and Spectators ; and I 
believe Steele and Addison were privy to the printing of it- Thus 
is one treated hy these impudent dogs." 

1 244. CharlesU. of Sp^haddiediniyoo; Peter II. of Portugal 
in 1706; and the Emperor Joseph I. quite recently, on 17th April 

_ s *4S. Moiio. Horace, Sat. 1. 1. 90. No 65. 

GE 246. Sir Geoi^ Etheredge's popular comedy. The Man of Mode 

or Sir FofUng Flutter (licensed 3 June 1676) is referred to in 

Otyden's Mai-Flidauie, 151-4. See No. 75- 

X 248. In ^. is an advertisement, in large type, of Pope's £isay 

«» Criticism. "This day is puhlish'd. An Essay on Criticism. 

. . . Price IS." 

B 149. Motto. Horace, Ode:, III. vi. 11-4. No. 

— Belle Sauvage, ante, p. 104. 

— 'John Hughes is the author of these two letters, and, Chalmers 
thinks, also of the letters signed K. B. in Nos. 33 and 53' (H. 
Motley}. See note to p. 124. 

152. Mstto. Sallusi, Calahma, 25. 

— Luciaii's Dialogue on Dunnug was translated, in the Weris, 
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Na 67# by Ferrard Spence (1684), and again " By several Eminent Hands" 
(1711). 

PAGE 253. Budgell, in the name ' Monsieur Rigadoon,' hints, pro- 
bably correctly, at the French origin of this lively dance, just 
as, later in the essay, he is right in stating that the comitiy-daiux 
(called cantre-danse on its introduction into France) is 'a 
invention of our own country.' The rigadoon was a dance foi 
two. Cf, Guardian, No. 154. Mol. Pately was a popular £n^ 
dance of the early seventeenth century. The description of the 
French dancing may be compared with that in the Tatler^ No. 8& 
See also Spectator, No. 37 note (La Ferte). 

PAGE 254. ** In foul weather, it would not be amiss for them to 
learn to dance, that is, to learn just so much (for all beyond is 
superfluous, if not worse) as may give them a graceful comport- 
ment of their bodies " — Cowley's Proposition for the Advanunwi 
of Experimental Philosophy (§ The School). 

— The sale of Italian paintings at * the Three Chain* is 
advertised in No. 64 and subsequent papers. 

Na 68# PAGE 256. Motto, Ovid, Metam. i. 355. 

— Cicero, De Amicitia, vi. 22. 

— Bacon, Essays {Of Friendship), ed. Wright, p. 107. 

— Ecclesiasticus, chaps, vi., ix., xxu., and xxvii. 

PAGE 259. Morum comitas. Cicero, passim, especially De Officiis, ii 
Cf the motto of the ii2th Tatler. 

— Martial, Epig. xii. 47. 

No# 69# PAGE 260. Motto. Virgil, Georgics, i. 54. 

— With this paper on the power of Trade compare No. 174. 

— A reference to Diogenes the Cynic, who claimed to be of no 
country but Ko<r|u>7roXCTi|s (Diog. L^rt. vi. 63). Goldsmith later 
adopted the phrase * Citizen of the World ' as a title to the papen 
which appeared in the Public Ledger. 

PAGE 261. Grand Cairo, ante, p. 309. 

— The description of the toilet, which may be compared with 
that in the 11 6th Taller, may have suggested 11. 129-136 of the 
Rape of the Lock. See note to p. 19. 

— Pyramids of china. Cf No. 37. 
No* 70# PAGE 263. Motto. Horace, Epis. II. i. 63. 

— Boileau gives this well-known anecdote of Moli^re in his 
Riflexions sur Longin, I. 

— Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie (ed. Shuckburgh, p. 31). 
"Addison," says Percy, in his Reliques "is mistaken with regard 
to the antiquity of the common-received copy ; for this, if one may 
judge from the style, cannot be older than the time of Elizabeth, 
and was probably written after the elogium of Sir Philip Sidney: 
perhaps in consequence of it " (I. 19). Percy gives the text of " the 
genuine antique poem" {ib.) ; the errors in it are corrected in Mr. 
Skeat's Specimens of English Literature. 

PAGE 264. The greatest Modem Criticks would seem to a generality 
for Le Bossu, the author of the Traits du Poeme Epique (1675). ^ 
am indebted to Mr. D. Nichol Smith for pointing out the following 
passages which Addison adopts — ** La premiere chose . . . est de 
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■dloi^r riiiEtruction el le point de Morale " {p. 37) : " . . . il ^ 
emplote moiiu la force du ralsonnement que riiistnu&tion el le 
pkisir, s'acconiinaclBiii aux coQtumes el anx inclinations parliculi^rcs 
oe ses auditeura" (p. 44). Chaps, viii. and Jti. show "■"" "" " 
and Virgil "have formeid Iheir plans in this view." 
lo Ihe Greek Sucea is alaa boriowed (p. 66). 
OE 267. Virgil, ^«. xi. Sao et seg. 
^ACE 268. Vicisti etc., j^h. xii. 936-7 ; At vtro elc, M 

— Addison returns to this ballad in No. 74. 
,OE 36g. Melio. Ovid, Her. Epist. iv. 10. 

— Dryden's Works (ed. ScoH & Snintsbiuy) a. 4 
ct Uij. Steele omits line 81 (after znd in (juolation). 

— Foi CrmoD ihunntd Ihs Church, and used nol much lo p 
and lines 10Z-3 (after Lhe 32nd in the same) 
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— The letter of the ' enamoured footman ' is believed ti 
genuine, ^mes Hirst, a servant of Steele's and Addison's friend 
Ihe lion. Edward Wortley, had by mistake enclosed a letter to 
his 'mistress' in a parcel which he delivered lo his master. Mr. 
Wortley refused lo return it, saying, ' No, James. Vou shall be a 

Feat man. This letter must appear in the Sptclatgr^ (Chalmers, 
434). 
■PAGE 373. Mom. Virgil, Gatrgics, iv. 308.9. 

— Whit. Cf. Advt. in lhe T(UUr {No. 138). 'Whereas Mr. 
BickerstalT . . has received Information, That there are in 
about lhe Royal -Exchange a sort of Person.t commonly known 
by the name of IVJu/teri, who drink themselves into an inter- 
mediate Stale of bcii^ neither drunk or sober . - .* See also 
Ta/ir, No. 14I- 

" JoHsotis Club, ante, p. 317. The twenty-fourth and 
n " Neminem reum poctia faciunlo. Focus perennis es 
,^~ Kit-Cal and October. Anlt,^. 317. 

Whist or Wbist. It is so spelt in the Country GaUleman'! 
•Mtcum, Lond. 1699, p. 63 (Halliwetl). 
- T« iwiitcH (or 'wet ) ikHr day, as a humorous synonym 
IbT * to drink ' does not seem to be older than the first decade of 
the dghceenlh cenCuiy. (See the New Eng. Did.) 
cs 37;. Motta. Virgil, y£fi. L 332. 
b-ACE 276. Cicero, Tiac. v. 24. 
■TAOB 377. Tk£ King, caiic. p. 335. 

— ParadtH Zjat^ i. 376 et leq. 

— ITu History of Btl (Otd of Ihs Dragon, ver. 3 « JS?. 
lCE 378. Krom Ihe pseudo-Chaucerian poem, Tkt Rcnicdie ef Laoe 

(c, 1510], printed in Chalmers's Potlt, I. p. 539 (slonias 8 and 9). 

— Snufl^taking by ladies was quite A la midt in the days of the 
Spttlaltr. See Nos. 57, 91, and especially 344. "My sister 
. . . lila with her nose full of snun . . . reading Plays and 
RomAoeca" {Titiler, No. 7S). "Aftirr this, we turned our Dis- 
course inlu a mule gay style, and portvd i But before we did so, I 
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Na 73/ made her resign her Snuff-box for ever, and half drown hei 
with washing away the Stench of the Musty " ( Toiler, No. 
See also Nos. 35 and 140 ; SmfCs/ouma/ to Stella, Nov. 3, lyiLJ 

Na 74* PAGE 279. Motto, Vii^, ^n. iv. 88. 

— The earlier paper will be found on pp. 264-8. See note] 
thereon. 

PAGE 280. Horace, Odes, I. ii. 23-4. 

— Vocat etc. Virgil, Georgics iii. 43-$. 
PAGE 281. The lines Adversi etc are printed by Addison and isj 

editors as one passage. 11. 1-2 are from y£n. xi. 605-6; 3^, 
-^«. vii. 682-4 > and 5-8, ib, 712-5. 

— Tumus etc. ^n. ix. 47 ; Vidistt etc. ib, 269-70. 

— * A deep and deeply Blow,* a printer's error in the origiMl| 
edition. 

— Has inter etc. ^n. xii. 318-20. 
PAGE 282. Cadit etc. JEn, ii. 426-8. The 1712 text prints ^j/ after 

visum, 
PAGE 283. Hudibrasy I. iii. 94-6. 

' And, bein^ down^ still laid about : 
As Widdnngton in doleful dumps 
Is said to fight upon his stumps. ' / 

— Non pudet eXjc, y£». xii. 229-31. I 
Na 75* PAGE 284. Motto, Horace, Epist, I. xvii. 23. 

— This paper is supplementary to No. 65. 
No# 76# PAGE 287. Motto, Horace, Epist. I. viii. 17. 

PAGE 288. La CalprenMe's romance of Pkaramand was published in 
Paris in 166 1 and was translated into English in 1677 by Jobn 
PhilUps, Milton's nephew. 
No# 77» PAGE 290. Motto. Martial, Epigr. I. Ixxxvi. 8-10. In the I7i2texl 
it is printed in two lines. * Non convivere licet ' etc. 
PAGE 291. The sketch ofWill. Honeycomb as a r&veur or distrait i 
borrowed from La Bniy^re — * II se prom^ne sur I'eau, et il 
demande quelle heure il est : on lui pr^nte iine montre, i peine 
I'a-t-il re9ue, que ne songeant plus ni a I'heure, ni a la montic, 
il la jette dans la riviere, comme une chose qui I'embarrasse' 
(Caractires: Chap, xi., £>e Plfomme, ii. p. 8, ed. 1790). Bud^ 
gives this episode an English colour ; the other freaks of Menalcas 
he acknowledges (p. 293) as a direct transcript from his FkdcIi 
original (id.). De Brancas, brother of the Due de Villars, is said to 
have been La Bruy^re's model for Menalcas. 

— Dryden's Absolom and Achitophel, Part I. 11. 163-4. 

Grtat wits are sure to madness near allied, etc. 

* Nullum magnum ingeniuih sine mixtura dementiae' — Seneca, 
De Tranquillitate Animi. xv. 

— Mathematicians. Perhaps an allusion to the familiar tales 
about Sir Isaac Newton. 

— Jesuit. Ante, p. 16. 
No# 78* PAGE 295. Motto. See first paragraph. 

— Laurence Eusden has been named as Steele's Cambrid? 
correspondent. (H. Morley.) See No. 54. 
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kGE 297. The Lowngers. AntCy p. 202. Na 78* 

— YoUi your self, Steele doubtless revised the humorous 
' petition ' and ' remonstrance ' (No. 80) with increased amusement, 
for the chief task of emendation which fell to him and his 
collaborators in the preparation of these volumes was the re- 
adjustment of the Whos and Thats. For example, in No. 72, of 
eight alterations seven are the substitution of ' who ' and ' which ' 
for 'that.* 

I.GE 299. Motto, Horace, Epist. I. xvi. 52. No, 79, 

I.GE 30a *M. T.* Is this *Mary Tuesday* of No. 24? 
%GE 301. Hecatissa, Ante^ p. 179, etc. 

— Female Library. Ante^ p. 139. 

— Dr. Johnson quotes the first line of this couplet, and adds 
^ Anon,^ 

AGE 302. Weekly Preparations, This is perhaps a reference to 
A WeeJ^s Preparation etc (Lond. 1679; 47th edit., 2nd Pt., 
1736)) a popular devotional work, one of sevezal of its kind bearing 
similar titles. 

— To say black in the eye^ to find fault with. " I defy any- 
body to say black in my eye" (Fielding, Tom Jones , IX. iv.). 

LGB 302. Motto, Horace, Epist, I. xi. 27. ]V}o, 30* 

LGB 303. Babies i dolls. Cf. Nos. 478 and 5CX) ('Little girls 
tutoring their Babies '), and Toiler y No. 95. 

— Visitings, Ante^ p. 328. 

IGB 305. The line, whicn Steele gives incorrectly, is not in the 
Indian Emperor ^ but in Aurung-Zebe (IV. i.). 

* You love the name 
So well, your every question ends in that ; 
You force me still to answer you, Morat.' 

— * Egad^ * * / vow to gad* * And all that * are constantly on 
the lips of Failer, the * hanger-on ' of Sir Timorous in Dryden's 
Wild Gallant. These mannerisms are burlesqued in the Rehearsal 
in the speeches of Bayes, who is intended for Dryden. 
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